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quite so refreshing after a hard day’s exercise as a 


MUSTARD BATH 


A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespocntuls or so of 


S.H.B. 


Before you shift to evening dress, there is nothing 





COLMAN’S MUSTARD | 














Craig & Davies 


Military and Civil 
BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., 
w. 


49, High Street, Aldershot ; 
and York Town, Camberley. 
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SPECIALITY : 


BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 








HIRE PURCHASE. 
Motor Cars, Carriages, 
Guns, Furniture, 


OR ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, 


on the three years’ system of payment by instalments; or tor 
cash at liberal discounts. 


WRITE OR CALL, FOR PARTICULARS. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO., Ltd. 
Capital 250.006, 18, Regent St., Waterloo Place,SW. = “*'«..47°8 
§ Colenel C. E. MACDONALD, Chairman. Mr. F. G. CHRISTOPHER. 


Directors ( Capiain A. J. BURNETT. Colonel H. GopFr ey Morgan, C.B.. D.S.O.. 
Managing Director. 


a 









































IPTONS 


The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION, 





ALDERSHOT-—Eims Road. ALEXANDRIA—Rue Adib. 
PORTSEA—35, Queen Street. CAIRO_9, Rue Osselli. 

DEVONPORT —Hoiman’s Buildings. CALCUTTA-—32/1, Dalhousie Square, 
DUBLIN—23, Merchant’s Quay. COLOMBO-—Prince Street. 
GIBRALTAR—Grand Hotel Buildings. BOMBAY-—Apollo Street. 
MALTA-—39, Strada Reale, Valletta. KARACHI-—Nicoll Road. 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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COTTON, 


GENTLEMEN'S PATENT 


BOSTON GARTER. \y «= 


The oaly “GRIP” that “GRIPS” securely without By Post 
injury to the Hose. ’ 


GEORGE HODGKINSON & Co. eer 
Hesiers, 1, Station Buildings, Broadway, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 











GRAHAM'& LATHAM, L?: 


104, f VICTORIA [STREET,* WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 





»“V" TARGET 
APPARATUS. 


Specially designed to comply with the 
musketry regulations governing the 
manner of use of disappearing targets. 








CORD To FRING PONT 
Prices, complete with 25 yds. of operating 
cord; 


3 ft. wide, for 3 cards, 17/6 
6 ft. wide, for 6 cards, 25/6 





OBSERVATION 
PRACTICE 
TARGET 


HOLDER. 


For Spiking into sand 
or earth. 





Prices : 
With fixcd clip - 1- 
With fall-overclip 2- 





of Every 
Description 





For 
BLASTING, 
SPORTING 

and 
MILITARY 
PURPOSES. 


CONTRACTORS, 
to 
z\ H.M., COLONIAL 
9 and 
FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS. 


} 
le 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
ONLY MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED— 


‘SMOKELESS <s> DIAMOND” 


“Amberite” & “Diamond Grain” Sporting Gunpowders. 


| CORDITE “*"° 4+ KINDS OF MILITARY } 





HEAD OFFICE: 


RTISS & HARVEY 3,\ Gracechurch St.i: 
5 LONDON, E.c. 
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Secretary, and either forwarding to him their subscription, or giving him a written 
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Royal Navy, Regular Army, Royal Marines, Special Reserve, Reserve of Officers, 
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Life. £15, payable in one sum. 
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subscription the following year. 

An extra payment of Ten Shillings entitles a member in the United Kingdom to 
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from the date of the subscription. 
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should send to the Secretary a written authority as follows :— 

To (Banker or Agents) 

On receipt of this order please pay to Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, 

or order, my subscription to that Institution (according to the terms above). 
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Rank, Ship, or Regiment. 
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Officers of the Indian and Colonial Naval and Military Forces, temporarily in the 
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of the United Service Institution of India, for six months on payment of Five Shillings 

The Institution contains the best professional Library in the United Kingdom ; 
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with the leading papers, periodicals, and writing materials ; an interesting Museum; 
and a Theatre in which lectures upon professional subjects, followed by discussion, 
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The Journal, published monthly, is sent post free to all members. It contains 
the lectures given in the Theatre, articles on professional subjects, naval and military 
notes, book notices, &c. 




















Che Royal Anited Serbice Institution, 


WHITEHALL, S.W. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





¥ Bequeath to THe Royar Unitep SERVICE INSTITUTION 


the sum of £ (free of duty), 
or (in case of a specific legacy) my (free of duty), 





to be applicable for the general purposes of such Institution. 
And 3 Declare that the receipt of the Secretary, or other 
proper officer for the time being of such Institution, shall be a 


sufficient discharge for the same. 
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We invite you to write or send for our finely Mlustrated 1 
Catalogue without delay, giving particulars of the following Popular | 
Specialities : 
“Tri-Test” Cricket Bats and Balls, { 
“Cc. P. Dixon” Lawn Tennis Racket, | 
“The Straker” Association and “ International” Rugby Footballs, 
“The A. J. M. Bacon” Hockey Stick, 
“The Vrai” Lacrosse Stick, and all Club Colours. 
N.B.— Officers whose Regi- Special Terms 
ments are abroad and ; 
Clubmen of Clubs abroad, for Regimental Teams, 
while in England, are | 
specially invited to visit Clubs, Schools, and 
our Showrooms. —— Colleges. 
17 & 18, Basinghall St. 
Telephone No. 9382 London Wall. (Opposite the Guildhall.) 
i= — 














—FOR THE SERVICES 


DEPENDABLE OUTDOOR ACCESSORIES AT 









WORLD.: 


The “White ’ Night Marching Compass. Snap Hunter { The ‘*Holborn’’ Field Glass. Gives re- 
Case. Military Pattern. Illuminous Glass Dial and Bar | markable definition, Made for hard wear. 
Needle with sights divided every 5° and figures every Covered Black Morocco. Sun Shade, ard in 
20° to 360°. Checkand fixed stop action. Finest compass ease with Neck Sling complete. 
at the price ever put on the market. 

Price 21/6 complete incase with sling for shoulder. Price 22/6. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





—s 


Jones, Chaik & Dawson, 


TAILORS & MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 


6, Sackville Street, London, W. 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 


Tailoring Dept. : 
3, HAYMARKET, PALL MALL. 


Equipment § Caxidermy Dept. : 
2 & 3, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 








E. TAUTZ & SONS, 


BREECHES MAKERS, 
SPORTING TAILORS. 
ONtY ADORESS: 
485, Oxford Street, W. 


Telegraphic Address : 
**Buckskins, London.’, 


Telephone: 
3633 Gerrard. 





CRAIG & DAVIES | 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 





FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., W.; 
40, High St., Aldershot ; and York Town, Camberley. 








Memorial Brasses & Bronzes. 


J. WIPPELL & CO. 


EXETER, and 4 &5, Duncannen St., LONDON. 


4 Fully Ilustrated List on Application, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


D. WILLIAMSON, 


Practical Gunmaker, 
3, Waterloo Bridge Road, LONDON. 
GUNS, RIFLES & AMMUNITION. 


FULL Price List on Application, 








SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. 





Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.E.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 





PRINCESS | HELENA COLLEGE 


— “ a oo ani CHRISTIAN, 
President—H.R. DON. 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LON 
Principal—MISS PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Special attention to Languages. 
English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if re- 
quired. Large Grounds. Fees, 66 Gns. to 75 Gns. 
a year. Officers’ Daughters 66 Gns. a year. 









RAMSGATE. 


Chatham House Preparatory 
School. 


Founded 35 years. 


Grounds 20 acres; private chapel ; gymnasium; large 
workshops ; trained nurse ; fees erate and inclusive. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 





ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS 


Work now proceeding. 


Col. E. KENSINGTON, p.a.c. (22° 


29, MEDINA VILLAS, HOVE. 


F. R. HORA, B.A., B.Sc., 


69, ST AUBYNS, HOVE. 

















Medical, Legal, Navy & Public 
School Examinations. 
Mr. 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


(Ist LL.B. London.) 


Coaches for all Entrance Examinations for Public 
is, etc., etc. 


2, Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 

















NAVAL AND MILITARY HOTEL DIRECIORY. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


Royal Bath Hotel. 


OVERLOOKING PIER. 
The only Hotel on the East Cliff. 











RAMSGATE. 


The Granville Hotel. 


“Bean situated on the high cliffs overlooking Sea 
and Public A position. The most 
comfortable Seaside Hote! on the South Coast 

Excellent and complete Turkish Bath, bh, with Sea bf a4 
Plunge; also Ozone and other Baths. Hot and Cold Sea 
Water in Bath Rooms. Electric Light everywhere. 





ALDERSHOT. 
THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


The oldest established in the town. 
Close to Ray see's Badajos, Talavera and Salamanca 
Barracks, al arrack Gates. Five minutes from 
South Seep ook Aldershot Town Station. Excellent 








cuisine. Anuadeage perfect. —— on application, and 
most moderate Lee iy 





oH EA RN E, Proprietor. 








DROITWICH : England’s Brine Baths Spa. 


24 Hours from London, Central for all districts. 


UXURIOUS Modern Baths and Swimming Baths. 
Supplied by NATURAL BRINE SPRINGS. 
Unequalled fortreatment of RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
SCIATICA, NEURITIS, LUMBAGO, &c. Lovely 
Country. Good Hotels. Golf. Illustrated Booklet 
(post free) from J. H. Hollyer, 48, Corbett Estate 
Offices. Droitwich. 























NAVAL AND MILITARY PUBLISHERS & PUBLICATIONS. 








HUGH REES, Ltd., 
Military and Naval Booksellers, Stationers and Publishers, 
119, PALL MALL, LONDO:., S.W. 
And at CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


Military and Naval Books of all descriptions are 
kept in Stock and can be supplied without delay. 








PROBSTHAIN -& CO. 


Oriental Booksellers and Publishers. 
41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C 
Large Stock of Oriental Books—India, China, 
apan, Africa, Persia, Turkey. 
Oriental Grammars and Dictionaries. 
Special Catalogues post free on application, 
















FRANCIS EDWARDS (Bookseller), 
Has now removed to larger premises, at 
75, High Street, Marylebone, London, W., 


And has on view 100,000 volumes of books in 
all classes of literature arranged and grouped for 
easy reference. Special Catalogues, Books on 


India, Naval and Military Literature, &c., &c. 








Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 
25, HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
The Special Campaign Series, 


Including all important Campaigns; specially 
designed to meet the requirements of Army en- 
trance and promotion examinations. 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 5s, net each. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION 








‘*The Shipbuilder” 


The Quarterly Journal of The Shipbuilding, 
Marine Engineering and Allied Industries. 


(Published 15th January, 15th April, 15th July, & 15th October.) 


Cc. GILBERT-WCOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 





“THE CAVALRY JOURNAL.” 


QUARTERLY. Price 2s. 6d. Net. 


Published by Authority of the Army Council, and 
undes the Direction of General Sir D. P. Freach, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Colonel of 19th Hussars, 
Inspector- General of the Forces, assisted by Lieut.- 
General Sir R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell, K.C.V.O., C.B. 


JANUARY, APRIL, JULY and OCTOBER. 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk Street, W.C. 








“ To preserve Peace be prepared for War.” 


The Indian Volunteer Record 


And Military News, 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
A Fortnightly — rhe Fong mrt Military Matters, 
n 
“ By far the enariee Tittle service paper published in 
the Indian Empire. 
Epitor: CAPTAIN JAMES. WYNESS. 

London Managing Editor: C. GrtpERt-Woop, F.R.G.8. 





“NATIONAL DEFENCE” 


A Quarterly Magazine. Price 26 Net. 


The Official Organ of the Council of County 
Territorial Associations, and of the National 
Defence Association. 


All interested in the great problem of National 
Defence should read this invaluable Magazine. 








ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL. 
Established 46 Years. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 20, VESEY ST. 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Recognised at home and abroad as the leading 
Military and Naval periodical in the United States. 
Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 


Sample copy sent on request. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MILIT ARY 

Mp. C. GILBERT-WOOD, and NAVAL 
PUBLISHER, 
Late of Arundel Street), 

Has now movedto larger & more convenient premises : 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C., (Bottom of Arundel Street, facing 
the Temple Station.) 






NAVAL AND MILITARY SOCIETIES a pred a 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


PaTRON H.M. THE KING. 


The Society maintaius the Training Ship 
““Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations gratefully 
received by the Secretary, Lieut. H. T. A. Bosan- 
QuET, R.N., Clarks Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 














‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER’ 
TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOR BOYS 


are much in need of Funds, 
President - THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


Gifts Thankfully Received by Secretaries; 
64, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 

















Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


The Committee very earnestly APPEAL for LIBERAL 
HELP to continue a work which has done so much to 
promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 

CAPT. W. SIMPSON, Secretary, 
70, Victoria Street, $.W. 









>] 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Maintain 9,221 Children, 
300 Boys constantly in training 
FOR THE NAVY. 


Cheques payable ‘* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Head Offices, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E 











THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION. 


To help the Wives and Families 
of Soldiers and Sailors. 





Secretary, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 





"THE BEST WAY TO CANADA is surely the 
one that affords the maximum of benefits and 
comforts at the minimum of cost and risk. Disinter- 


ested advice free. The Salvation Army coffers choice 
| offinest, fastest, andcheapest boats. Guarantees work 
| (when required). Arranges Weekly conducted parties. 
| Special reserved carriages for women. Has unequalled 
| organisation co-operating with Governments.—Write 
or call, Colonel D. Lamb, 122, Queen Victoria St., 
London, E.C. Branches—5, Denmark St., Bristol ; 


mcs London aan eae , 203. aie _ someienee 








Established 












NORFOLK 


HOUSE, 


(Bottom of Arundel Street, 


To AUTHORS, 











advice on the Publication 


Maritime League. 









THE GILBERT-WOOD 





BOOKS, and also to undertake 
Publishing 


For terms, write to or call 
Cc. GILBERT- 
Member of the Council of the Imperial 











NOTICE OF REMOYAL. January, 1894 


Owing to the Very Rarip Growru of their PuBiisutnG and Advertising Departments, 


—™ - GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


Raval and Military 

(With which is incorporated os 

Late of Dacre House & GRANVILLE House, 
Have Removed to MUCH LARGER 


Publisbers, etc. = 
“The Naval & Military Press ”) 
wD ARUNDEL SrrEET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


ih] and more Convenient PREMISES :— 
VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, 


facing the Temple Station). W.C. 

























OFFICERS, &c. 


PRESS are open to give expert 
NAVAL AND MILITARY 
the Printing, Binding and 
of same. 


upon the Governing Director— 


WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Member of the Royal Society of 
Arts. 





Member of the Institute of Journalists, etc., etc. 
NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
(Bottom of Arundel St., facing Temple Station); .r ‘phone 4680 Gerrard, or wire to “Gilberwood,” London. 








By Royal BER Warrant. 


COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 


DESIGN. 





9th Lancers 
18 ct. Gold and Enamel Links. 


£650 


DESIGNS & ESTIMATES 
FOR 


NAVAL & MILITARY 
BADGE JEWELLERY 
PREPARED 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Famous the world over for 


QUALITY. VALUE. 


REGIMENTAL 
JEWELLERY. 





Royal Artillery 
18 ct. Gold and Enamel Links. 


£7 10 O 


SOLID SILVER 
CUPS AND BOWLS, 
ETC., 

FOR PRIZES AND 
PRESENTATIONS. 


Duke of Cornwall's L.I. 
Gold and En: me! 
Searf Pin. 


£220 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
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THE BARR AND STROUD RANGEFINDER. 
F.R. TYPE. 263 INCHES BASE 


For use with Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry, also for Navigational purposes on boardfship. 


Approximate uncertainty of observation : 


1 yard at 400 yards. 
9 yards ,, 1,000 
: w-- 9 BRO? np 


230 +3 5,000 





Barr AND StRouD, 
ANNIESLAND, 
Gvascow- 
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THE JOURNAL 








ROYAL UNITED SERVIOE INSTITUTION 








[Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers.} 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 





I.—_COUNCIL : Vice-President. 
General Lord Methuen, G.C.B.,_K.C.V.O., C.M.G., Colonel Scots 
Guards, has been appointed a Vice-President of the Institution. 
Brigadier-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., Director of : Military 
tions at the War Office has been elected Chairman of the Council 
of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, for 1911-12. 
Vice-Admiral A. M. Field, F.R.S., has been elected Vice-Chairman. 


IIl.—OFFICERS JOINED. 
The. following officers joined the Institution during the month of 


March :— 
Colonel S, S. Long, Assistant Director of Supplies 
Captain J. O. Hara Moore, R.E. 
Lieutenant H. B. Pilcher, R.N. 
Captain D. C. Faichnie, Leicestershire Regiment. 
Captain R. J. Cox, A.S.C. (T.F.) 
Colonel J. L. H. Neilson, late Canadian Forces. 
Second-Lieutenant C. W. Mason-Macfarlane, 7th Hussars. 
Second-Lieutenant F. N. Mason-Macfarlane, R.F.A. 
Lieutenant J. L. Forbes, R.A 
Lieutenant S. C. Lyttleton. R.N. 
Lieutenant-Colonel e Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Durand, 
G.C.M.G.,. K.C.S.1., K.C.LE,, late indian Volunteers, 
Colonel L. Dorling, D.S.O., A.P.D. 
Second-Lieutenant R. Wolridge-Gordon, Grenadier Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant C. Cottrell-Dormer, Scots Guards 
Captain N. Mc. N. Gray, R.A. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. G. Tottie, 4th Bn. West Yorkshire 
Regiment. 
Colonel F. H. Crampton, R.G.A. 
Captain E. J. Skinner, R. A. 
Colonel r C. G. Blunt, A.S.:C. a 
Captain P. C. Cooper, Hon. Arrtille ompany. 
Major P. B. Strafford, West Riding Regiment. 
Captain N. Macleod, Indian Army. 
Lieutenant E. C. Dimsdale, Rifle Brigade. 
Major R. M. Poore, D.S.O., 7th Hussars. 
Captain R. E. Cecil, 21st Lancers. 
Major H. P. Burn, late Rifle Brigade. 
Second-Lieutenant H. C. H. Hudson, 11th Hussars. 
Captain E. J. F. Johnson, 3rd Bn. Royal Scots. 
Captain D. C. Crombie, Indian Army. 
Lieutenant K. Parbury, R.F.A. 
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Major R. G. T. Bright, C.M.G., Rifle Brigade. 

Lieutenant V. E. Ingiefield, East Yorkshire Regiment. 

Colonel E. L. Street (late Staff). 

Captain F. B. Young, Cheshire Regiment. 

Captain KR. M. Burgoyne, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Major C. E. Liles, late 26th Middlestx (Cyclists) Vol. Rifie Corps. 
Lieutenant H. S. Marshall, R.G.A. 


IIL—CORONATION SEATS. 

‘The list of applications for seats for the Coronation Procession and 
Royal Progress closed on March 28th. 2533 seats have been applied for 
for June 22nd and 2,353 seats for June 23rd. 

Applications can still be received from Members serving in India and 
the Colonies, as it is hoped that H.M. Office of Works will place a 
further number of seats at the disposal of the Council of the Institution, 
and in that event they will be reserved for such officers. 

The Secretary regrets that there has been some delay in sending 
out the receipts to the various applicants, but the work has been so great 
that it has been impossible to do so more expeditiously.. The ballot will 
be held at an early date, when the result will be made known as soon 
as possible to both successful and unsuccessful Members who have applied 
tor seats. Ten shillings per seat applied for will be returned (as per 
circular of March 11th, 1911) to those unsuccessful, and cheques will 
be prepared with all possible despatch, but there must necessarily be 
some delay, as there is so large a number to be dealt with. 


IV.—THE CHESNEY MEDAL. 

‘The Council has awarded ‘‘The Chesney Gold Medal” to Professor 
C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History, 
Oxford University, in consideration of his valuable military work ‘‘A 
History of the Peninsula War.’’ 


V.—ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(6299). Uniform of the Cinque Ports Vounteers of 1803, consisting 
of coattee. trousers, silk sash, gorget, white buff shoulder 
belt and badge, and one epaulette, which formerly belonged 
to Lieutenant J. B. Sladen (J.P. and D.L., of Ripple Court, 
Kent). Mr. William Pitt was the Colonel of this corps.— 
Given by Douglas Sladen, Esq. 

(6306). A Russian Helmet Plate, of the 94th Regiment and a manu- 
script Document in Russian, picked wp on the taking of 
Sevastopol, in 1856, by Lieutenant E. J. Hughes Preston, 
of the Naval Transport Service.—Given by Colonel B. Hughes 
Preston, M.S.C. 

(6307). Flags of the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State, 
found in the Public Offices at Bloemfontein, on the occupa- 
tion of that place in 1900.—Given by Major-General Sir 
George Prettyman, K.C.M.G., C.B., who was Military 
Governor of that place, at the time of Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts’ occupation. 

An Engraving, entitled ‘‘ A View of the Volunteer Army of 
Great Britain in the Year 1806,’’ designed to commemorate 
the great and united spirit of the British People. Below is 
a list of each Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom, their 
numbers, name of the commanding officer,. -There is also 
a diagram, divided into sections, descriptive of the ‘uniform 
worn by each unit. 
(6310). A Five Pointed Silver Star, bearing the initials R.G/S. and 
the inscription ‘‘ Emin Relief Expedition, 1887-9."" This ex- 
pedition was commanded by Mr. -H. °M. Stanley. 


(6309) 
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to whom the Royal Geographical Society presented a Special 
Gold Medal, bronze copies of which being given to the 
European Officers. To the coloured followers was presente? 
a Silver Star, of which this exhibit is one.—Given by Captan 
J. de M. Hutchinson, C.V.O., C.M.G., R.N. 

(6311). An Abyssinian Key or Priest’s Badge of Office, which was 
obtained by the late Colonel E. J. Lugard, 4th King’s Own 
Royal Lancaster Regiment. from a priest at the Farewell 
Conference, held with the Abyssinian Chief, by Sir Robert 
Napier, at Senafé, at the conclusion of the Abyssinian War 
in 1868. It is of wrought iron, the Maltese Cross at the end 
being of fine workmanship.—Bequeathed by the late Colonel 
E, J. Lugard. 

(6312). Piece of the Victory’s Jack used at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
—Given by C. Dack, Esq., Curator, Peterboro’ Museum. 

(6313). Piece of a Colour carried at the Battle of Waterloo. 
—Given by C. Dack, Esq., Curator, Peterboro’ Museum, 


VI._IMPORTANT “NEW STANDING ORDER.” 

The Council have recently passed the following standing order: , ‘“‘A 
Member in arrear with his Annual Subscription after March 31st of each 
year, shall not be entitled to use the Institution Buildings, receive the 
Journal, or participate in any of the privileges accorded to members.’’ 


VII.—_MILITARY HISTORY LECTURES. 

‘The course of Military His Lecture$ on ‘‘ The Franco-German 
War, 1870, from 15th July to: 1st tember,”’ the subject for the Army 
Promotion Examination to be held in May, will take place as usual. 
‘The lectures will be delivered by T. Miller Maguire, Esq., LL.D., bar- 
rister-at-law. The fee for the course of lectures is one guinea for Members 
of the Institution, and two guineas for non-members. The dates of the 
lectures will be as follows :— 


Friday, April 21st. Friday, May sth. 
‘Tuesday, April 25th. ‘Tuesday, May gth. 
Friday, April 28th. Thursday, May 11th. 
‘Tuesday, May 2nd. Friday, May 12th. 


fhe hour of each lecture will be 4 p.m. Application to attend, en- 
closing the fee, to be made to the Secretary, Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, Whitehall, S.W. 

V11L—MEMBERS ADDRESSES. 

‘The Council beg to draw the attention of members who do not have 
the Journal sent to them, and have not registered an address with the 
Secretary, to the fact, that they (the Council) cannot be held responsible 
if such members do not receive any notices that may from time to time 
be sent out. 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING MARCH, 1911. 


Horse-Mastership.: By Frep F..MacCane, M.B., etc. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
(Presented.) (Bailciére, Tindall and Cox.) London, 1911. - 


The Principles of Aeroplane Construction. By Rankin Kennepy, C.E. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. (Presented.) (J, and A. Churchill.) London, 1911,, 








Initiative and the Power of Maneuvre. By Brigadier-General H. H. 
Wuson, C.B., D.8.0., Director of Military Operations. (Aldershot 
Military Society.) Crown 8vo. 6d. (Presented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd). 
London, 1910. ” 
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Memoirs of the Most Material Transactions in England for the last hundred 
years preceding the Revolution in 1688. By James Wetwoop, M.D. 
6th Edition. Crown Svo. 1s. 6d.. London, 1718. 





The Growth of Napoleon. By Norwoop Youne. S8vo. 12s. (John 
Murray.) London, 1910. 





From Peking to Mandalay. By R. F. Jounston. 8vo. 15s. (John 
Murray.) London, 1908. 





The Mahratia and Pindari War. Compiled for the General Steff, India, 
by Lt.-Col, R. G. Burton. Imp. 8vo. (Presented.) (Government 
Monotype Press.) Simla, 1910. 





French Views on the tactical employment of Field Artillery. By Major- 
General F. J. Aytuzr, V.C., C.B. (Aldershot Military Society.) 
Crown Svo. 6d. (Presented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1911. 





Notes on the War in the Peninsula, 1808-10. Including the Giron Diaries. 
By Lieut.-Col. D. Juan Arnzapun y Zapata, Spanish Artillery. Trans- 
lated by Major-General J. C. Dalton, R.A. 8vo. (Presented.) 
(Royal Artillery Institution.) Woolwich, 1911. 





Tactical organization and uses of Machine Guns in the Field. By let. 
Lieutenant J. H. Parker, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. 66. (Hudson-Kim- 
berly Publishing Co.) Kansas, 1899, 





The Queen’s Jubilee Procession London, June, 21st, 1887. {Photographs.) 
Oblong fo (Presented.) n.p., n.d. 





German Influence on British Cavalry. By Ersxine Curspgrs. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. (Presented.) (Edward Arnold.) London, 1911. 





The Life of Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Paul Haines. By Rosgrt 8. Rarrr. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. (Constable and Co. Ltd.) London, 1911. 





My Life among the Blue-Jackets. By Agnes Weston. 8vo. 6s. (Pre 
sented.) (James Nisbet and Co., Ltd.) London, 1910. 





A Study of the Development of Infantry Tactics. By Colonel Brea. 
Translated by Capt. A. F. Custance. Crown 8vo. (Presented.) 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd.) London, 1911. 





Modern Artillery in the Field. By Colonel H. A. Bernety. (Military 
Text Books) 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd. London, 1911. 





Fallacies and Facts—An Answer to Compulsory Service. By Field- 
Marshal Eerl Roperts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented.) (John 


Murray.) London, 1911. 
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‘‘HOW CAN THE COLONIES BEST HELP IN THE 
DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE ?” 
By Captain P. W. GAME, ?.5s.c., Royal Horse Artillery. 





Motto 
‘¢ What is true is not new, what is new is not true.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Mr. Julian Corbett, in a lecture delivered at the Royal United 
Service Institution some few years ago, attributed to the Anglo- 
Saxon race the national failing of almost always approaching 
a discussion without having first stated as clearly as possible 
the proposition that is going to be discussed. 

At first sight the question, which forms the subject of this 
essay, appears simple and direct, and to require no further 
elucidation. A little consideration, however, bearing in mind 
Mr. Corbett’s warning, will show that before discussing how 
the Colonies can best help in the naval defence of the Empire, 
it is very necessary to have a clear definition as to what exactly 
the two words ‘* Naval Defence ”’ imply. 
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The word ‘‘ Defence,’’ then, in this paper, will be used in its 
widest sense, not merely in that of defence against actual aggres- 
sion, but in that of the defence of the interests of the Empire, by 
any action, offensive or defensive, which circumstances may dic- 
tate. 

Further, it is contended that\““‘Naval Defence *’ cannot be 
considered by itself, as a thing apart, but must be treated as part 
of the military problem of the Empire, using the word military 
to include everything appertaining to the application of force, 
whether by land or sea. 

It is proposed, therefore, to divide the subject into what appear 
to be its component parts, and to discuss it under the following 
three headings :— 


(1) What is the military problem of the Empire? 


(2) What must be the réle of the Navy in the solution of this 
problem ? 


(3) How best can the Colonies-assist the Navy to fulfil its 
role? 
PART I. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEM OF OUR EMPIRE. 


The military problem, which confronts our Empire, cannot of 
itself be rigidly determined, since it depends on our ideal of 
Empire, and the particular ideal entertained by any individual or 
body of individuals may range from the ‘cut-the-painter’ teach- 
ing of the old Manchester School to the advanced theories and 
practice of the late Cecil. Rhodes. 


Any particular ideal must have its moral as well as its material 
aspects, but, for the purposes of this essay, the material side 
only will be considered, and ‘t will be taken for granted ihat the 
end in view is the preservation of the Empire territorially, as it 
exists to day, and the retention of the sinews of Empire, namely 
our oversea trade. 


The conditions under which these aims have to be pursued 
are continually changing, and are not the same today as they 
have been at any particular period in the past. Nevertheless, the 
lessons of the past should be capable of application, even under 
very altered conditions, provided the fact of such alteration is 
always borne in mind. Let us then very briefly consider the his- 
tory of the defence of our Empire from its inception about the 
middle of the 16th Century up till the present time. 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM HERETOFORE. 
Ascendancy of Spain. 


‘The first rival we encountered, or rather, one might say, the 
primary cause of the formation of our Empire was Spain. 
Spaniards were the pioneers of the discoveries in the New World, 
and the imagination, not to say the greed, of England was excited 
by the spectacle of Spain becoming rich and powerful by means 
of her possessions upon, and trade with, these newly found 
lands. 

Spain however had no claims, at that time, which conflicted 
with our interests in Europe, and consequently our rivalry with 
her was confined to the sea, and to the destruction of her fleets 
and to the capture of her trade and her trading posts. 


Ascendancy of Holland. 


Our next opponent was Holland and, in this case too, the 
genesis of the rivalry was entirely the question of commerce. 
Holland, a small country with a comparatively long coastline 
and an intimate connection with the sea, had confided its destiny 
to that element, and had acquired a preponderating share of 
the carrying trade of the world. As long as Spain was strong 
it was to the interest of England that Holland, in juxtaposition 
to the Spanish Netherlands, should be the same. But, the power 
of Spain being moribund, a natural desire on the part of Eng- 
land, a country similarly situated, to share in the benefits which 
accrued to Holland from the sea, led, as it was bound to do, to 
a duel between the two for sea supremacy. 

The immediate acts which led to war were, firstly, the seizure 
in the Channel, during hostilities with France, of Dutch ships 
carrying French goods, the Dutch protesting that the flag covered 
the cargo; and, secondly, the imposition by England of the 
Navigation Acts, which practically forbade importation into 
England in any but English ships. 

Three wars resulted, and all contained lessons which are 
particularly applicable to us in the position in which we find 
ourselves to-day. 

At the period of the first war the Dutch Navy was suffering 
from a reaction due to the relaxation of the pressure brought to 
bear on it for so long by the power of Spain, now rapidly 
decaying. 

The English Navy had been re-organized after the troublous 
times of the civil war, and was happy in the possession of 
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commanders. who. recognized, the true principles. of its employ- 
ment. Holland owed her wealth and strength to the sea, and a 
great step towards her downfall would be secured by interference 
with her trade. But Blake and Monk saw clearly that no mere 
preying upon her commerce could ever bring Holland to her 
knees, as long as her fleets remained powerful, and insisted 
that an essential preliminary to the destruction of her trade was 
the defeat of those fleets. They recognised, too, the point where 
the acquisition of local supremacy on the sea would be decisive, 
namely in the narrow waters of the enemy’s coasts where all her | 
trade must converge, and did not hesitate to oppose the detach- 
ment of any part of their fleets to uphold English interests in 
the Mediterranean or elsewhere. 


‘Their wise counsel was at first overruled, and the result was 
the defeat of Blake off Dungeness. Thenceforward the Medi- 
terranean was abandoned, and the English fleets were concen- 
trated in the Channel and the North Sea. The remaining three 
battles were all favourable to England, and when peace was 
made, in 1654, the Dutch agreed to recognise the British flag as 
supreme in British seas, and the Navigation Acts remained 
in force. 

The rivalry still continued, however, and eleven years later 
war broke out again. The Dutch fleet had by now recovered 
some of its former strength, and was most ably commanded by 
De Ruyter. England was stronger in the Mediterranean, owing 
to the acquisition of Tangiers, and could afford to concentrate 
her naval strength in home waters, and adopt a like strategy to 
that pursued in the first war. French assistance given to Hol- 
land, and fire, pestilence, and financial stress at home led, how- 
ever, in 1667, to the abandonment of the policy of Monk and 
Blake, to the laying up of a large number of ships, and to the 
adoption of a system of preying upon commerce as the sole 
means of carrying on the war. The almost immediate result was 
De Ruyter’s raid up the Thames, and the burning of English 
shipping within view of London itself. 

But now the inherent weakness of what Mahan calls a com- 
mercial Government made itself felt, and the Dutch, weary of 
the war and the damage to their trade which resulted from it, 
committed the mistake of making peace just when fortune was 
smiling. The chief advantages. gained by England were the 
cession of the Dutch Settlements of New York and New Jersey. 

Both the above wars were entirely maritime and consequently 
indecisive. Commercial rivalry. still went.on,;and.in 1672 the 
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wart commenced afresh. But now a new factor was introduced 
by the entry of France into the arena. “Louis XIV, allowing 
his greed of territorial expansion eastward to blind him to the 
wise counsels of Leibnitz, entered into an unnatural alliance with 
England, the hereditary enemy of France, against’ Holland, her 
long standing friend. Certainly the alliance did not last long, 
but it sufficed to settle in our favour the duel for sea supremacy 
with the Dutch, and to transfer much of the latter’s trade into 
our hands. Such, at least, was the ultimate, though) rot the 
immediate result. The Dutch navy had at this time: fully re- 
gained its strength and efficiency, and the result of the naval 
struggle was entirely in favour of Holland. So much was this 
the case indeed, that the French invading armies were forced to 
fall back when almost on the point of victory. The Dutch 
emerged victorious and retained their independence, but the 
strain of maintaining the struggle, both by land and sea, was 
too great for a country comparatively small in extent and popu- 
lation, and the disappearance of Holland from among the ranks 
of the great powers dates from this war. 


Ascendancy of France under Louis XIV. 

Our great rival, France, against whom we had twice, at least, 
to put forward all our strength, next comes on the scene. Our 
struggles with the French, although our trade benefited to a 
very large extent in the result, were not directly due, as, in the 
case of our rivalries with Spain and Holland, to economic causes. 
Indirectly they were so. 

France aimed at territorial aggrandisement in Europe, and 
it was the fear of losing our position in the world and, conse- 
quently our trade, should France become overwhelmingly strong, 
which induced us to combat the aggressive policy of Louis 
XIV to the utmost of our power. Economic causes, in fact, 
forced us to adopt the policy of the preservation of the Balance 
of Power in Europe. It was recognised that the. material re- 
sources of any country which should become the arbiter of 
Europe, would render the subjection of England only a matter 
of time, and the policy then enunciated has been our ruling 
motive since, and must remain identically the same to-day. 

Our wars with France continued intermittently from 1692 till 
1815. During all these years the varying fortunes of the mari- 
time warfare had their effect on the situation, but the issue could 
not be, and was not, decided on the sea. Mahan has shown con- 
clusively how important a factor was sea power in bringing about 
the ultimate result, by furnishing, through commerce, the neces- 
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sary funds to enable us to carry on the struggle. No succession 
of naval victories, however, could, of themselves, have baulked 
either Louis or Napoleon of the realization of their ambitions. 
To do this the war must be waged on land, and, in all our 
struggles with France, we find that such was the case, and that 
English troops and English money were freely expended on the 
Continent. 

For ten years after the peace of Nimeguen which ended the 
third Dutch war, Louis XIV gave full rein to his ambition 
for expansion, at the expense of his neighbours. The result was 
a European coalition against France, which we joined, in 
pursuance of our policy of the preservation of the Balance of 
Power. 

In this war, known as that of the League of Augsberg, and 
in that which shortly followed it to decide the question of the 
Spanish Succession, English troops and English subsidies were 
both freely employed to prevent the. territorial aggrandisement 
of France. Though fought with like objects and similar in es- 
sentials, these two conflicts differed, however, in the fashion ot 
their waging by our enemy. 

In the first case the war was conducted offensively by the French 
both on land and sea. The French fleets, thanks to the reor- 
ganization undertaken by Colbert, and to the parsimonious treat- 
ment of our Navy, were so superior in the Channel as to admit 
of the landing of French troops in Ireland, and of their retention 
there over a period of fifteen months; while our merchant ships 
encountered enormous losses at the hands of the French priva- 
teers, which enjoyed great liberty of action, owing to the 
supremacy of their fleets. 

During the second period, however, namely, the decade com- 
mencing in 1702, the navy of France, having no secure basis, as 
had that of England, on an extensive mercantile marine, no 
longer enjoyed the superiority it had possessed ten years earlier. 
The policy of Colbert was therefore abandoned, and the French, 
practically withdrawing their fleets from the sea, confined them- 
selves to the destruction of English commerce by means of a 
guerre de course, carried on by single cruisers and privateers. 

The contrast between the results to be obtained by the two 


methods is most striking. 

At the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, though England secured 
certain commercial advantages, she could boast the gain of no 
oversea possessions. By the peace of Utrecht, in 1713,,on the 
other hand, England acquired Gibraltar, Minorca, Nova Scotia, 
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-and Newfoundland, in addition to other advantages, such as'the 


dismantling of Dunkirk. In the second war, also, the individual 
losses to English merchantmen were very large, but any :tem- 
porary setback to our trade caused’ thereby, could have no com- 
parison in importance with the lasting advantages which we 
reaped. 

Temporary Alliance with France. 

Shortly after the peace of Utrecht, Louis XIV having died 
in 1715, England entered into an alliance with France which 
lasted some twenty years. During this period Spain, under the 
able administration of Alberoni, had achieved a_ temporary 
respite from her rapid decline. Alberoni’s schemes were far- 
reaching, and included the formation of-a Northern Alliance 
against England, with whom trade rivalry in the West Indies 
was still acute. 

the French alliance had, however, allowed England, freed 
from the incubus of the continental war, to devote her resources 
to the maintenance of the efficiency of her sea power, and Al- 
beroni’s aggressive policy in the Mediterranean was brought to 
nought by the destruction of the Spanish fleet by the English 
off Cape Passaro. 

In Northern Europe the quarrels of England with Sweden over 
the Duchies of Bremen and Verden, and the determination of 
Peter the Great to make Russia mistress of the Baltic, led to an 
alliance between these two powers against Great Britain, and 
to a projected invasion. The death of Charles XII. of Sweden 
saved England from attack, and her ministers seized the oppor- 
tunity to support his successor against Russia, the combined 
fleets successfully keeping open the Baltic to European com- 
merce. 

Though France at this time, under the administration of the 
aged Fleuri, had entered ona period of peace and recuperation, 
yet the old policy ot continental expansion, dormant for 
the time, was not forgotten. The war of the Polish succession 
saw France supporting a family claimant against the nominee 
of Austria, and once more allying herself with Spain to gain her 
ends. England for once held aloof, her destinies at that time 
being in the hands of the peace-loving Walpole. 

The Austrian Succession. 


A few years afterwards, war was once more formally 
declared between England and Spain, France supported the latter 
in practice, though in theory maintaining peace with England. 
Three years later commenced the general scramble for the 
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Austrian throne on the death of the Emperor Charles VI. Eng- 
land, her pledges coinciding with her interests, supported his 
daughter, Maria Theresa. France, having nothing to gain 
by her accession, favoured both the other applicants. A 
general war resulted, and France showed her real aims by 
once more turning her arms against the Austrian Netherlands. 
The acquisiton of Antwerp and the Scheldt by France would 
enormously increase her portential naval strength in the North 
Sea and Channel. England retaliated by driving the French 
fleets from the sea and by sending troops to Flanders 


A peace, more or less rescoring the status quo ante, was 
patched up in 1748, but the rivalry of France and England now 
extended over a world wide field. Hostilities in India and North 
America practically never ceased, though formal war did not 
commence for some years. 


In 1757 France was once more, by the same bait of the 
promised transference to her of part of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, drawn into a European. coalition against Prussia. 
England, true to her policy, opposed France on every sea 
and in her colonies on land, besides supporting her enemies 
in Europe with both men and money. The result of this policy 
was seen in the Treaty of Paris in 1763, by which England 
gained Canada, and the Ohio Valley, four West Indian Islands, 
and Minorca, and retained her conquests in India. 


Revolt of the American Colonies. 


The next serious menace to our Empire arose a few years 
later, when France and Spain, profiting by the revolt of our 
American Colonies, entered the lists against us once more. And 
now the problem proved too much for us, in so far that we lost 
the Colonies, to retain our hold of which we had taken up arms. 


The first and foremost cause of their loss was the superiority 
of our enemies’ fleets. France and Spain had once more built 
up their sea power and we had failed to keep pace. 

The avowed objects of the continental nations, as expressed 
in the French manifesto, were ‘‘to put an end to that tyran- 
nical Empire which England has usurped, and claims to main- 
tain, upon the sea.”’ * 

Luckily for us our enemies, as Napoleon said of the continental 
generals of his time, saw too many things at once. .The East 
Indies, the West Indies and North America, the Mediterranean, 





"© Mahan’s'**Tifluence of Sea Power,” p.510. 
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and the Channel all offered tempting baits, and our opponents, 
instead of concentrating an overwhelming strength, wherewith 
to decide the main issue, succumbed to the temptation of trying 
to be strong everywhere. : 


Unfortunately England failed to profit by the mistakes of her 
enemies. To quote Mahan once more ‘‘ The key of the situation 
was in Europe and in Europe were the hostile dockyards. If 
England were unable, as she proved to be, to raise up a con- 
tinental war against France, then her one hope was to find and 
strike down the enemy’s navy.’’* 


England’s numerical inferiority in ships precluded her being 
superior at all points, and the policy pursued resulted in her 
being superior at none. More or less of equality in foreign 
waters, with inferiority at home, led to indecisive actions and a 
protracted struggle. We won our Indian Empire but lost our 
American Colonies. The decisive defeat of the French fleet in 
home waters must ‘have crippled her offensive power abroad, 
depending altogether as the latter did on supplies from the 
home country. With a free hand in the East and West Indies 
there can be little doubt that, while we should equally have 
acquired our Indian Empire, we should, in addition, have been 
able to wear down the opposition of our Colonies in America. 
Whether, the feeling of antagonism having been once aroused, 
we could have successfully reinstated them as a willing member 
of our Empire, is another question. 


The Napoleonic Peril. 


Our last struggle with revolutionary France, under the great 
Napoleon, was similar in essentials to that against the power of 
Louis XIV. 


Undertaken with the same object, namely the preservation 
of the Balance of Power in Europe, it was prosecuted by every 
means we could devise, by a continued offensive on the sea and 
on the Continent, by the fomenting of European opposition 
to the schemes of Napoleon, and by the payment of enormous 
bounties to keep such opposition active. 


Two points are particularly noticeable in their bearing on 
the present discussion; ,.the first, .that the acquisition of 
Supremacy at sea did not, of itself, secure the object for which 
we fought; the second, following on the first, that that active 
offensive on land, which eventually terminated the struggle, was 








* See footnote on last page. 
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not undertaken until, by the crushing of the enemy’s sea power, 
we had removed all fear of an invasion of our shores and rend- 
ered safe the conveyance of our troops to the continent. 


Principles Deduced. 


Now two principles in the foregoing narrative stand out as 
having applied in all cur successful struggles in the defence 
of our Empire in the past. They are :— 

(1.) That the defence of our Empire must be conducted 
offensively ; or, as has been said, that British war is the 
prosecution of war in foreign- countries, and therefore 
cannot be brought to a successful conclusion by naval 
power alone. 


(2.) hat the best means of defending our trade is by 
destroying the hostile fleets. In all our wars there is not 
one single instance of either belligerent having been 
brought to its knees by commerce destruction alone. 
Naval victories have been an essential preliminary of 
ultimate success. 


The deduction seems warranted that these are strategical 
truths which have stood the test of time, and that, conse- 
quently, they are independent of changing conditions and must 
hold good with equal force to-day. 

PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS. 

The solution of the military problem of our Empire depends 
however, not only on the deduction of correct strategical prin- 
ciples from the past, but also on a recognition of the conditions 
affecting the application of those principles at the present time. 
We may glance at these under the headings of :— 

(1.) General conditions 

(2.) Naval conditions 

(3.) Military conditions 

(1) General Conditions. 

(a) Comparative Wealth :—During our former wars in de- 
fence of our Empire our wealth was increasing with greater 
rapidity, comparatively, than that of our opponents, and our 
resources were, in consequence, better able than were theirs 
to bear the burden of a long drawn out struggle. To-day it is 
not so. The trade and, consequently, the wealth of several othe: 
nations is now increasing at a greater rate than is our own. 
Still, if they are in a better position, we are in no worse a one, 
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and there is a little likelihood that history would ascribe the 
downfall of our Empire, should such a catastrophe occur in the 


near future, to lack of wealth. 


Further, the growth of international trade, and of the mutual 
dependence of nations upon each other, will probably have the 
effect, in future wars, of shortening the duration of hostilities. 
The complex international relations of the present day will be 
so thrown out of gear by the existence of a state of war between 
two or more of the great Powers, that every effort will be made 
to ‘reach an early decision, and the protracted warfare of the 
past seems unlikely to recur. 


(b) Food Supples :—Equally with our opponents we were 
in the wars passed under review, self supporting as regards the 
necessaries of life, whereas while other nations are still so toa 
great extent and, in any case, have many alternative channels 
of supply, the United Kingdom owes four-fiths of its essen- 
tial foodstuffs to importation oversea. 


(2) Naval Conditions. 


(a) Foreign Navies :— Even in its broad outline our naval 
position to-day bears no close resemblance to that in which we 
found ourselves during any period of our history, save only at 
the time of the Dutch wars. Throughout our struggles with 
France, though, as has been seen, our opponent had, at times, 
a predominance of actual strength, yet his navy was always what 
Mahan calls a military navy, created for the special purpose of 
neutralizing Our seapower and ruining our trade. In Holland 
on the other hand, we had an antagonist whose naval forces 
owed their existence to a great maritime commerce, and were 
manned by a seagoing population. Consequently her powers 
of construction and the seamanship of her officers and sailors 
were equal to our own. 


To-day, in the ranks of our possible rivals, there are at least 
three such nations: Germany, Japan, and the United States 
are all nations possessing a large and growing overseas trade, 
and are rapidly evolving, not military, but sea-fed navies, if 
one may use the expression, wherewith to further and protect 
their interests. 

Again, they are, all of them, great industrial, nations. con- 


taining within themselves all the necessary resources for. ship- 
bulting, both matériel and personnel. The powers of construc- 
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tion of one of them, indeed, already equal if not surpass our 
own. 

(b) The Securing of Safe Passage :—Since the introduction 
of steam the question of securing safe passage for our armies, 
even across the narrow waters of the North Sea or Channel, 
has been greatly complicated. 

In the days of sailing ships, their comparatively short radius 
of action and dependence on favourable winds rendered the 
seizure of an opportunity, when the conditions favoured us and 
militated against the enemy, a tolerably simple task. Nowadays, 
when one hostile destroyer could, if it eluded the escorting 
cruisers by night, work havoc among the transport fleet, the 
need of local sea supremacy is greatly accentuated. 


(c) Oversea Bases:— As regards maritime bases in other 
than home waters, the conditions are not so different, but what 
change there has been is not in our favour. While we are in 
much the same state, in this respect, as we were during our later 
French wars, other nations, though they have of course nothing 
like the advantage we enjoy, have, to a certain extent, pursued 
our policy. 


(d) Improvement in Method of Communication :—The won- 
derful improvements in the means of communication must 
have their effects on the naval strategy of the future and, though 
the development will, no doubt, cut both ways, the fact that 
our Empire fastens its tentacles in so many and dispersed 
portions of the globe must tend to give us the advantage in 
the all important matter of the acquisition of intelligence. 


(e) International Law :—There is a fear in some quarters 
that recent endeavours to expand and codify International Law 
may rob us of some of the most potent weapons we employed in 
the past. This appears doubtful, however. International Law, 
flawless and perfect though it may be in theory, is liable to be 
disregarded in practice, when it becomes a question of might be- 
ing right. Against this principle the argument is often advanced 
that a too rigorous application of it will have the effect of driving 
neutral nations into the field against us. We, however, owing 
to the volume of our imports and our free trade policy, are 
among the best of their customers to most of the producing 
nations, and the competition for our markets is severe. Neutrals, 
therefore, though they would most certainly protest and claim 
compensation for any breach of International Law, are unlikely 
to embrace an actively hostile réle against us with undue haste. 
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In any case this question of International Law appears rather 
to affect subordinate issues and can have little or nothing to do 
with the main decision between the belligerent fleets. 


(3) Military Conditions. 


Perhaps the greatest change of all between the conditions 
under which we defended our Empire in the past, and those 
obtaining to-day, is due to the introduction of conscription on 


the Continent. 

This is of course a purely military question, but if the argu- 
ments so far advanced—and they are very old ones—have any 
weight, it will be allowed that any discussion concerning the 
naval defence of the Empire must be barren, if this condition be 
disregarded. 

In all our former struggles, even in that against the power of 
Napoleon, the armies we were able to throw on to the Continent 
of Europe, were, though by no means numerically equal to those 
of our enemies, at least commensurable with them, and able to 
turn the balance one way or the other. Can we say the same 
now? This paper does not invite a discussion as to the 
advisability or otherwise of the introduction of universal service 
in the United Kingdom, but the fact that the defence of our 
Empire may necessitate the conveyance to Europe of, say, 
half a million men or so is distinctly germane to the point at 
issue, since it makes more than ever necessary the control of 
home waters. 

The factor of time, too, has, from the same cause, become of 
greatly increased importance. Conscription has enabled con- 
tinental nations to bring to such a state of perfection their means 
of mobilization that, once war is inevitable, it can only be a 
question of days before the first conflicts occur. If, then, we are 
to throw our weight on one side or the other, obeying the dictates 
of our historical policy, our fleets must be in a condition to 
secure us safe passage for the army immediately hostilities are 


assured. 
OUR PROBABLE RIVALS TO-DAY. 


So much for our policy and the conditions affecting the attain- 
ment of our goal. To realize fully, however, the problem of Em- 
pire as it confronts us in our own times, it is impossible to avoid 
the consideration of what nations constitute our most probable 
antagonists, as far as can be foreseen to-day. Nor does it appear 
necessary to apologise for naming any particular friendly nation 
in this connection. Mr. Homer Lea, in a very able discussion 
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on the root causes of war, claims that all history shows that war 
is the result of the convergence of national lines of advance 
towards identical or kindred objects, and that the disputes which 
arise between the future belligererts, prior to the outbreak of a 
national struggle, are not, in themselves, the causes of war, 
but merely signs that the convergent lines of advance are rapidly 
nearing their meeting point.* If this be so, the recognition that 
the chosen path of progress of any particular people is likely 
to coincide with that marked out by ourselves cannot increase 
the likelihood of a conflict already inevitable, and may, on the 
contrary, by inducing us to exert every effort to keep ahead in 
the race, cause the issue to be decided without bloodshed. 


Which, then, are the nations to-day, whose path of progress 
is most likely to result in the convergence of their interests 
with ourown? They appear to the writer to be Germany, Japan, 
and to a lesser extent, the United States. 


As regards Germany, the state of affairs to-day bears a close 
resemblance to the case of England and Holland at the com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Dutch wars, the British Empire now 
being in the place of the Holland of those days. We, thanks 
to the weapon of our sea power forged during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and brought to its finished state at 
the Nile and Trafalgar, have acquired wealth and power by 
means of Our Oversea commerce and by becoming the world’s 
emporium, just as did Holland at her zenith. Germany, welded 
into a homogeneous nation by the genius of Bismarck, and 
thereby endowed with a national ambition, seeks inevitably, as 
England did in the middle of the seventeenth century, to redress 
the balance. 


Here, plainly, are convergent interests, and the angle of 
convergence is acute. The conflict, whether it be decided by 
the victories of peace or war, is inevitable. 


So far the resemblance is clear enough, but there exists to- 
day a further cause tending to increase the angle of convergence, 
which had no existence at the period of Anglo-Dutch rivalry. 
At that time neither nation experienced any difficulty in accom- 
modating and providing for its population, and, even had it 
done so, there was any amount of potentially rich but unoccupied 
territory to be had for the taking. Now the situation is very 
different. Both the United Kingdom and Germany have become 
too crowded to be entirely self-supporting and, in Germany 





* “Valour of Ignorance,” p. 82. 
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especially, the population is rapidly increasing. But while the 


United ‘Kingdom is the centre of the British Empire and has 


a practically unlimited ‘outlet for its surplus workers in its 
sparsély populated sister States, the German Empire has but 
few oversea possessions, and these situated in by no means the 
most favoured portions of the globe. Large numbers of Germans 
can and do, of course, leave the Fatherland to make their homes 
in the wide territories of Greater Britain and the United States, 
and, as experience has shown, make good and contented col- 
onists. » But’ no country, least of all one with the feeling of 
nationality as strongly developed as it is in Germany, will rest 
content with seeing a continual outflow of some of its most 
enterprising sons and daughters to build up the strength and 
resources of a rival State. 


In Europe, too, Germany, now that she has become one of the 
greatest industrial nations of the world, naturally chafes at the 
fact that her biggest river, one of the main arteries of her trade, 
empties itself into the sea in a foreign State. The economic and 
other forces tending towards the absorption of Holland and 
Belgium by Germany are indeed far more potent than those 
which induced Louis XIV to make his repeated attempts 
onthe Netherlands. The reasons which, as we have seen, caused 
us more than once to take up arms to prevent the realization 
of his ambition apply, even more forcibly, in the case of 
Germany to-day. 

Hence an inevitable desire for expansion, both at home and 
abroad, on the part of Germany, may tend towards a still further 
convergence of interests. . 


The case of Japan is very similar indeed to that of Germany. 
While the latter was becoming one united empire in the West, 
Japan was, with equal rapidity evolving herself into a world 
Power in the East. Equally with Germany, Japan has a growing 
trade, and a navy whose strength keeps pace with it. Japan, too, 
has a rapidly increasing population and a deep-seated national! 
ambition, but has no oversea possessions save a few islands and 
the recently annexed Korea. 

The same conditions, all tending towards convergence of 
interests, are then present in the case of both these countries, 
the only difference being in the locality of the danger point. 
While German hostility, as a result of her geographical position 
would directly threaten the heart of our Empire, any Japanese 
attack is, for the same reason, likely to be aimed at one of the 
jimbs. 
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The United States was mentioned above as a possible 
opponent, because a growing trade and expanding interests 
have forced that country to abandon gradually the policy of 
aloofness enunciated by the Monroe Doctrine. Oversea posses- 
sions and a navy have brought her into the arena of world 
politics, and, with the opening of the Panama Canal in the near 
future, she seems likely to become one of the principle per- 
formers. 

The line along which the British Empire is advancing is not, 
however, at present, converging with anything like the same 
rapidity towards that marked out by the United States, as in 
the case of Germany and Japan. Hence the problem of Empire 
concerns itself to-day chiefly with those two countries. The 
Empire is indeed threatened with a death blow at the heart, and 
with the loss of a limb which it might or might not survive, 
and the problem before us is its defence against either one of 
these misfortunes singly or against both in conjunction. 





PART II. 
THE ROLE OF THE NAVY. 


Among the conclusions it was sought to establish in Part I. 
were the following :— 

(1) That British war is the prosecution of war in foreign 

countries. 

(2) That, under present day conditions, local sea supremacy 
at least is an essential antecedent to a_ successful 
offensive overseas. 

The second of these conclusions must now be examined more 
closely. Sea supremacy is a wide and indefinite term, and com- 
mand of the sea is little better, and both are capable of many 
definitions. ‘Quot homines tot sententiae,’ but the most com- 
prehensive definition of sea command, as it applies to us, which 
the writer has come across, is that put forward by Lieutenant 
Fisher, R.N., namely :— 

‘‘The bringing about of such a state of affairs on the sea 
as will allow of one belligerent developing its full national 
power towards the attainment of the object for which the war is 
waged.’’* 





* R.U.S.I. Journal, July, 1909, page 847. 
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This definition goes to the root of the matter and brings out 
the necessity for co-ordination of effort. War, as Clausewitz 
says, is an act of policy; therefore the application of the various 
instruments of force should be directed, one and all, towards the 
attainment of that policy. The policy of the British Empire has 
been, and still’ should be, the preservation of the Balance of 
Power in Europe and the world. Our full national power 
towards the attainment of this policy can only be applied 
offensively, that is overseas, against whosoever threatens the 
balance. 

The réle of the Navy, then, in any national struggle, must be 
to bring about such a state of affairs on the sea as will allow of 
the development of our full national power. 


How is the Navy to fulfil this réle under the modern condi- 
tions discussed above ? 


The teachings of history and the maxims of the great masters 
of war agree in pointing out the way. Napoleon’s method, the 
efficacy of which he proved by sad experience to all the European 
States in turn, was to concentrate all his resources for the attain- 
ment of his main objective, confident, as he often said, that a 
favourable issue at the decisive point would speedily bring in its 
train all the minor successes required to make his victory 
complete. Nelson, when he abandoned his station in the Mediter- 
ranean to chase Villeneuve across the Atlantic and back, made 
no attempt to fulfil two réles. Recognizing the destruction of 
the Toulon fleet to be his real objective, he did not hesitate to 
denude the highway to Egypt and the East, concentrating his 
entire strength where he knew that decisive victory could be 
obtained. 


The history of our war with our American Colonies teaches 
the same lesson, and the writings of Mahan have been quoted 
above in support of the contention that the loss of those Colonies 
was due to the failure to recognize where the decisive field of 
action lay, and to concentrate there sufficient strength to ensure 
success. 


Concentration at the decisive point is, in fact, an immutable 
principle of strategy : ‘ per mare per terram’ it is the same, and 
all history proves that he who disregards it and, trying to be 
strong everwhere, pursues too many objects, is lost. 

If we turn again, however, to the writings of Napoleon, we 
find that, while enjoining concentration, he bids us at the same 
time to nowhere, by our weakness, invite attack. ‘‘To keep 
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one’s forces together, to bear speedily on any point, to be 
nowhere vulnerable, such are the principles that assure victory’. 
The two ideas are indeed interdependent. It is the knowledge 
of weak spots that leads to dispersion, while, on the contrary, 
confidence that we are nowhere vulnerable admits of concentra- 
tion without anxiety. 

Paradoxical though it may sound, the strength and, at the 
same time, thé weakness, of the British Empire lies in its 
geographical situation and extent. The fact that the sun never 
sets upon our dominions is a source of military strength, in 
that it provides us, all over the world, with dockyards, coaling 
stations and harbours, which are at the same time bases for 
offensive action at sea, and ports of refuge for our trading 
vessels. It is the very abundance of these places and the fact 
that our thousands of miles of coastline afford an almost infinite 
number of points for attack, which constitutes our military 
weakness. 

In the case of a single enemy, the concentration of our naval 
strength against his fleet, while ensuring superiority at the 
decisive point, would, at the same time, render us nowhere 
vulnerable to any extent. Concentration would be practically 
forced upon our enemy, and, should he disregard the teachings 
of history and disperse his forces, his attack on any particular 
part of our Empire could hardly be overwhelming, and his 
eventual defeat would only be rendered more certain. 

The difficulties of our situation are really seen when we turn 
to the case of the defence of the Empire against a European 
and a non-European nation in alliance. 

Broadly speaking there are two ways in which such nations 
might carry out their attack. They might either :— 

(1) Attempt to concentrate a joint fleet, superior to our own, 
with the object of destroying the latter, and thereby 
preventing us from acquiring even a local sea supremacy. 

or(2) They might aim simultaneous blows at the heart and at 
an outlying portion of our Empire, in the hopes of 
inducing dispersion of our forces. 

The first of the above plans, though attractive in theory, would 
be exceedingly difficult of execution. For two allies to appear 
in great numerical superiority and compass an enemy’s destruc- 
tion is a simple and straight forward form of strategy, once 
concentration is obtained : but, until then, considerations of time 
and space are all in favour of the enemy. 





1 Napoleon's War Maxims, No. 77. 
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The voyage of the Russian Baltic fleet to the Sea of Japan 
showed clearly the disabilities under which the fleet of a Power, 
possessing but few or no coaling stations on the route, labours 
when it seeks to operate far from home waters. 


Even in peace time the American fleet, of sixteen battleships, 
in its journey round Cape Horn, could not move without a 
convoy of twenty eight other vessels. 

The pace of such a voyage must necessarily be a slow one, 
and, during its continuance, either of the fleets which seek to 
effect a junction is open to attack singly. 

It might be argued that in the case of a European Power 
seeking to pursue such a plan of campaign with a foreign ally, 
her fleet could remain in port until such time as that of her ally 
reached the sphere of operations. But would not such a procedure 
defeat its own ends by giving us, temporarily at least, that 
freedom to develop our full national power, which, it has been 
argued above, it is the réle of our navy to obtain for us ? 

All things considered it would be a very bold, and, at the 
same time, self-effacing ally, who would agree to such a mode 
of operations. 

On the other hand we have it on the authority of von Moltke 
that the strongest form of alliance is one under which operations 
are carried on independently, but simultaneously, upon separate 
theatres of war, by each party in its own interests. 

The second plan of campaign outlined above would fulfil 
all these conditions. There would be no difficulty in making 
the attacks simultaneous; and contiguous to both those Powers 
with whom, as we have seen, our interests may conflict and who 
are, therefore, the most probable allies of an European nation 
against us, lie portions of the British Empire in attacking which 
they would be directly furthering their own interests. 

Our fleet, under modern conditions, is unlikely to be able 
to deal with both attacks at once and must, therefore, be con- 
centrated against the one or the other. The bulk of our popula- 
tion and of the power of our Empire for offence is centred in the 
United Kingdom, and it follows, in consequence, that the first 
consideration must be to obtain sea supremacy in home waters. 

To sum up then, the decisive issue for our Navy, in the 
defence of our Empire, is—to repeat our definition once more— 
the bringing about of such a state of affairs on the sea as will 
allow of the development of our full national power. There is 


a The Valour of Ignorance, p. 231. 
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but one way, and one only, to do this, namely to defeat and 
destroy the enemy’s fleets, thereby allowing us to bring to bear 
our other weapon, our land forces, when and where we will. All 
other objectives—the protection of our food supply, the keeping 
open of our trade routes and of our lines of communication 
with Greater Britain—whatever their importance may be, are, 
for the moment, secondary and subsidiary as compared with 
the main issue. 

One often sees in print, and hears in conversation, gloomy 
forebodings of bread riots and all kinds of internal disorders due 
to interference with our food supply in time of war; but it 
would be the height of folly were we divert any portion of our 
naval expenditure towards the provision of ships designed to 
prevent such interference, until the decision of the main issue 
has been placed beyond any reasonable doubt. 


The conclusion reached by the Royal Commission, after 
taking a mass of evidence, was that no interference sufficient to 
produce real shortage could occur. . Prices would, of course, rise 
and there would be hard times for many, but if the virility of 
the nation is at such a low ebb, as some seem to suppose, that 
there is any likelihood of a disastrous peace being forced upon 
the Government by the clamourings of the mob, then we may 
as well throw up the sponge at once, our fate being sealed and 
our doom sure. 


As regards the keeping open of our trade routes, it is neces- 
sary, even at the risk of repetition, to be quite clear. 


Lhe protection of our commerce,by means of which we acquired 
and keep our position in the world, is the primary cause of the 
upkeep of our armaments. As has been pointed out above, it is 
to the necessity for ensuring that no other European nation 
shall enjoy resources largely in excess of our own that our policy 


of preserving the Balance of Power is due. It is not, then, - 


for one moment suggested that commerce protection is a subsi- 
diary object of our policy. On the other hand, material though 
it may be, it is, and must always remain the main object. But 
because it is the goal of our policy, and therefore the goal of 
any war waged in pursuance of that policy, it by no means 
necessarily follows that it should form part of the means em- 
ployed in the conduct of hostilities. The writer’s contention 
is that the shortest route is the most direct, and that, once we 
are involved in hostilities, the shortest route to the protection 
of our commerce is by the destruction of the enemy’s fleets. 
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Other nations cannot afford, any more than ourselves, to 
disregard the principle of concentration, hence it seems unlikely 
that any nation which really wishes to deny us sea supremacy 
will direct more than a small portion of its annual naval outlay 
towards making provision for the attack of our trading vessels. 
Should it do so, all the better for us. 

Further, in the matter of commerce protection or destruc- 
tion, we have a decided advantage. Our trade is so world wide, 
and the routes it follows so diverse, that it would be impossible 
to attempt to patrol the latter throughout their length. But our 
advantage lies in the number of our stopping places, since we 
are, with our possessions scattered all over the globe, in a far 
better position than any other nation as regards harbours of 
refuge. These, in addition to giving shelter to our merchant 
vessels, provide subsidiary bases, close to their fields of action, 
for any cruisers we may be able to spare to protect our commerce 
or to deal with that of an enemy, and render their task easier than 
that of hostile cruisers, whatever their nationality. 





PART III. 


. MEANS BY WHICH THE COLONIES CAN BEST 


ASSIST THE NAVY TO FULFIL ITS ROLE. 


We are now in a position to discuss how best the Colonies can 
assist in the naval defence of the Empire, with a more or less 
definite idea of the main principles upon which that defence must 
be conducted. 

If the deductions so far drawn are erroneous, then we are 
working on false premises, and our principles are false ones. 
If, on the other hand, they are sound, then it is clear that the 
assistance we derive from our Colonies must be applied in 
accordance with the same principles. 

These are, very shortly, as they effect the Navy :— 

(1) The concentration of our offensive strength, namely our 

battle fleets. 

(2) A sufficient measure of defence throughout the Empire, 
so that the first condition may be fulfilled, and that we 
may not anywhere, by our weakness, invite attack. 

Now in discussing the share which our sister States can take 

in the defence of the Empire, in accordance with these principles, 
there are two considerations which must always be borne in 
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mind, namely the sentiment and the materiai resources of those 
States. The first, from the nature of things, must always play 
its part in human affairs, and it is fatal to disregard it. As for 
the second, the old adage, that the coat must be cut according 


to the cloth, must needs apply. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF SENTIMENT. 


The question of sentiment, one might almost call it sensi- 
tiveness, has always bulked somewhat large in our dealings with 
our oversea Dominions. We, on our side, have never entirely got 
rid of a kind of paternal. feeling that we must know better than 
our children, while they, though quite prepared to acknowledge, 
in theory, that they must look to us for protection, have always, 
to a certain extent, chafed at the measure of dependence that 
this necessity entails upon them. 

The fact that they are of our own race, and, indeed, among 
the sturdiest and most enterprising members of it, has led to 
the development among them, to the utmost, of the Briton’s 
desire for freedom and independence. Hence the long standing 
wish of Australia to possess a navy of her own, and her recent 
determination to reorganize, and make efficient for war, her 
land forces. 

But, along with the Briton’s love of independence, there has 
been developed, to a like extent, the common sense and adapta- 
bility which we claim as equally strong national traits. 

There seems every reason to hope, then, provided we, on our 
side, entirely drop the paternal attitude, and meet our oversea 
Dominions with a scheme for the defence of the Empire based 
on logical principles, and framed to meet existing conditions, 
that their common sense and innate capacity for apportioning 
the means to the end will triumph, and that their natural aspira- 
tions will, of themselves, be guided into the right channel. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Material resources are, to a large extent, a question of popu- 
lation. As against the forty odd millions of the United 
Kingdom, Canada has some six millions, Australia some four and 
a quarter, New Zealand one, and the South African Union 
little more than one. 

But the comparison by numbers alone is not a fair one. The 
full development of the United Kingdom by its inhabitants 
may be said to be almost an accomplished fact, but the case is 
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very different in our oversea Dominions, where vast extents of 
territory, at present little or quite untouched, remain to be 
opened up. The position was put very clearly by Sir. J. Ward 
at the Colonial Conference of 1907. He said :— 

“We have before the people in New Zealand still the work 
of the interior development of a country, which, in years 
to come, will be capable of carrying 20,000,000 people with- 
out any difficulty. We have under a million of population 
at the moment. We have all the ramifications of the develop- 
ment of great public works, so essential as a provision 
for the future to enable people to settle in the interior of our 
country. We have still before us the making of the rail- 
ways throughout our country ; though we have between two 
and three thousand miles of railway open to-day, that is, 
comparatively speaking, but the fringe of what the future 
will need, in order to meet the requirements of the 
people.’ 

There can, indeed, be no question that this work of interior 
development is, far and away, the most important issue before 
our sister States, and that it will require all the available ener- 
gies of their populations for many years to come. National or 
imperial Defence is a means to this end and not an end in 
itself. It is in the nature of an insurance against the work being 
interrupted, and is, to that extent, a necessity ; but only so much, 
and no more, of the national energy should be diverted into this 
channel as will suffice to make the insurance a real one. 

The burden thrown on the United Kingdom by the upkeep 
of armaments is a heavy one financially, but the proportion of 
workers absorbed by this non-productive work is not large, and 
their withdrawal from the ranks of labour, even for the longish’ 
period rendered necessary by the upkeep of our garrisons 
overseas, is hardly felt economically. 


In the Dominions it would be otherwise. Willing though they 
may be to incur a proportionately equal financial burden, the 
removal of workers from the ranks of productive labour must 
directly hinder the business of their internal development, and 
would be, consequently, a much more serious sacrifice in their 
case than it is in ours. 


Keeping these considerations always in mind, let us examine 
the present position as regards the participation of the Domin- 
ions in Imperial Defence. 





1 Brassey's Naval Annual, p. 186 
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THE PRESENT POSITION. 


At a conference held in 1881', the Premiers of the Australian 
Colonies put forward, for the first time, a definite doctrine 
of their mutual responsibilities towards the Empire. The whole 
naval defence, they said, should rest with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, while the military defence of the land, including the forts 
tor harbour protection, should rest with Australia.’ So far this 
doctrine was clearly in accordance with our arguments above; 
but the Premiers went on to demand that a squadron of Imperial 
ships should be set apart for the defence of their coasts, a 
departure from our principle of concentration. 

For nearly thirty years this point has continued to be, if 
not a bone of contention, at any rate a stumbling block in the 
way of any settlement, in accordance with the strategic needs 
of the situation, of the responsibilities of the component 
parts of the Empire for its defence. The postponement of any 
definite settlement was, no doubt, chiefly due to the fact that, 
until the early years of the present century, the situation never 
became acute. From 1805 until within the last decade, Britain 
was really mistress of the. seas, no other nation being in a 
position to challenge her supremacy thereon. Even when divided 
her fleets were able to be strong everywhere, and concentration 
was not necessary. 

The last few years have, however, seen conditions change, 
with an astonishing rapidity, and in the spring of -1909 the 
question of Imperial Defence was raised in acute form by state- 
ments as to the naval strength of other Powers, in the debates 
in Parliament on the Naval Estimates for that year. This led to 
an Imperial Conference, in August, attended by the defence 
ministers of the Dominions and the South African Colonies. 

At the conference many of the old difficulties were’ overcome, 
but not all, and the result was a compromise summed up as 
follows by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons :— 

“‘A remodelling of the squadrons maintained in Far 
Eastern waters was considered, on the basis of establishing 
a Pacific Fleet, to consist of three units in the East Indies, 
Australia and China Seas, each comprising, with some 
variations, a large armoured cruiser of the Indomitable 
type, three second class cruisers of the Bristol type, six 
destroyers of the “‘river’’ class, and three submarines of 
‘6 C x” class.’’2 


+ Blue Book Cd. 4325, p. 11° 
? Brassey’s Naval Annual, p. 163. 
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This arrangement more or less met the wishes of the different 
Dominions. Australia, in fulfilment of her long cherished 
desire to have a navy of her own, agreed to provide and main- 
tain, with some temporary assistance from Imperial funds, the 
Australian unit, and eventually to undertake the responsibijity 
for the maintenance of the dockyard at Sydney. 


New Zealand, too, was able to adhere to the policy laid down 
by her Prime Minister, eighteen months earlier, that ‘‘ the 
truest interests of her people would be served by having a power- 
ful navy under the independent control of those responsible 
for directing it in peace and war,’’ by promising the continuance 
of her annual contribution, which, it was arranged, should be 
applied towards the upkeep of the China unit of the Pacific Fleet. 

Canada was to make no direct contribution to the Imperial 
Navy, but to start the nucleus of a navy of her own by the con- 
struction of a squadron of four second class and one third class. 
cruisers and six destroyers, to be distributed between her two 
coasts; she was also, in accordance with existing arrangements, 
to maintain the dockyards at Esquimault and Halifax. 


No further agreement was arrived at with the South African 
Colonies, pending the election of the first Union Parliament. 


The first point that strikes one, on reading Mr. Asquith’s 
pronouncement, is that apparently the views of the Dominions 
as to the solution of the question of Imperial Defence are, in no. 
two cases, exactly simliar. Some are akin, some totally divergent. 

Now in the case of individuals, or, for that matter, of nations. 
separately pursuing a common aim, it is quite within the bounds. 
of possibility that there may be two or even more equally 
good ways of attaining the end desired. But when those individ- 
uals or nations have to co-operate, in order to achieve their 
object, one cannot help thinking that the best result will be 
obtained by their first mutually deciding on the means to be 
employed, each participant subsequently working on the lines. 
laid down. Only in this way can unity of effort be secured. 

Since it can hardly be claimed that this result has been 
attained by the present arrangement, it will be best to examine 
the various courses which it lies open to the Dominions to pursue: 
in this question of Imperial Defence, with a view to discovering 
which of them best accord with our principles, while at the same 
time, they neither cause too great a drain on the material re- 
sources of the Colonies, nor are in opposition to the feelings and 
aspirations of their peoples. 
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The possible means by which the Dominions can assist appear 
to be four in number :— 

(i.) By fostering the creation of Colonial Navies. 

(ii.) By direct contribution to the Imperial Navy. 

(iii.) By the upkeep of naval bases, dockyards, and coaling 
stations, and by the provision of efficient defence for such. 

(iv.) By the creation of efficient land forces. 
Or by a combination of some or any of the above. 

COLONIAL NAVIES. 


As a question of practical policy the creation of Colonial 
Navies appears to the writer to have little in its favour. Present 
conditions, both strategical and financial, are all against it. 

Strategically it means the division of forces, and cannot be 
sound unless we are absolutely certain of maintaining our offen- 
sive force, that is, the Imperial Navy, at such a strength as to 
be, humanly speaking, sure of defeating any possible com- 
bination. ; 

Financially, it does not lessen by one iota the burden imposed 
on the United Kingdom by the upkeep of the Imperial Navy 
at this necessary strength, while it saddles the Dominions with 
a large annual expenditure, which, as we in the home country 
have found, is likely to develop a snowball growth. The writer 
has not the means of making any exact calculation of the cost 
involved, but roughly it seems that an initial expenditure of 
34 millions, and an annual outlay of one million, on upkeep, 
pay, and stores alone, is a moderate estimate of what Australia 
would have to spend on the provision and maintenance of her 
unit of the Pacific fleet, as outlined in Mr. Asquith’s statement. 

Then, again, there are the difficult questions of contro! and 
composition. The very idea of the Dominions acquiring navies 
of their eown presupposes the political control of its own navy 
by each Dominion. The Premiers of Canada and Australia 
have both recognized the necessity for single control in time of 
war, and, by the Canadian Defence Bill, the Government can 
place the Canadian Navy at the disposal of the Admiralty in 
time of emergency, emergency being interpreted by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier as ‘‘ war anywhere, if Great Britain is at war, then 
Canada is liable to invasion, and Canada is at war.’’! Similarly 
the Australian unit would pass under the command of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, once it had been despatched 
to join that unit. 





? Brassey’s Naval Annual, p. 12. 
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It is just this liability of the Dominions to invasion, however, 
when Great Britain is at war, that may cause a departure, in 
time of danger, from the principles laid down in peace. In the 
war with Spain it was anxiety for their coast towns which 
induced the American Government to divide its fleet, sending a 
portion only, instead of the whole, against Cuba.* High 
though the average level of intelligence among the people of 
the Dominions undoubtedly is, can we always rely on their 
strategical insight triumphing over their natural anxiety, to such 
an extent as to induce them to cheerfully acquiesce in the with- 
drawal from their coasts, in times of stress, of a squadron created 
and maintained by themselves alone, to serve elsewhere? LEven 
granted that we can do so, and that the problem of concentration 
has been successfully solved, can full value be expected at once 
from these separate squadrons, similar though they be in 
organization and training, thus suddenly brought together into 


one fleet ? 

Putting all these difficulties on one side, there remains that 
of composition. What is to be the réle of the Pacific fleet when 
formed? Is it to be an offensive weapon, designed to seek out 
and destroy any hostile fleet in Far Eastern waters? Is it to 
remain on the defensive, ready to deal with any attempt at raid 
or invasion; or is its réle to be commerce protection in the nar- 
row sense? 

The probable strength of the fleet, as foreshadowed by Mr. 
Asquith, would be :— 

Three ist-class armoured cruisers, 

Nine 2nd-class cruisers. 

Eighteen destroyers. 

Nine submarines. 

Sut no certain clue to its projected employment is thereby given. 

It is obviously too weak to rank as a battle fleet, nor does it 
appear sufficiently strong to deal with invasion on any scale. It 
might certainly prove a match for a raid, provided it arrived at 
the threatened point in time to prevent the intended damage, 
but since there can be no security that it will always do so, and 
in view of the large expenditure which its upkeep must entail, 
would not the provision of such a fleet for that purpose alone be 
a case of over-insurance ? 





* Mahan. Lessons of the War with Spain, p. 55: 
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Again, if it is intended to use this fleet for the protection of 
merchant vessels, or to supplement the fixed defence of dock- 
yards and important harbours, large armoured cruisers, costly 
both to build and to man and maintain, seem out of place in 
it. If, as is contended, the downfall of our Empire cannot be 
brought about by commerce destruction alone, the collapse of 
our naval power being an essential preliminary, then concen- 
tration is forced on the fleets of our enemy as well as on our 
own, and such vessels, able to take their place in the line of 
battle, are unlikely to be detached to harry our merchantmcn 
till the issue has been decided. __ 


One cannot avoid the suspicion that the arguments governing 
the proposed composition of this fleet must have been based on 
other considerations besides that of its réle in war; unless, in- 
deed, it is to be regarded as only the nucleus of larger fleets to 
come. If that is so, then the Dominions are embarking upon 
an expenditure, which, by its rapid growth, will choke their in- 
ternal development, and prevent a corresponding increase of 
their material resources. 


DIRECT CONTRIBUTION. 


Theoretically, there can be little doubt that ‘‘a single Imperial 
fleet under one control, towards the maintenance of which all 
parts of the Empire contribute,’’ is the ideal as well as the most 
efficient plan of defending the Empire at sea. 

The one practical objection is that, under the present con- 
stitution of the Empire, the Dominions can have no control over 
our foreign policy, and that, consequently, their contribution 
may be expended on the furtherance of a policy with which they 
have no sympathy. The system has indeed been likened to 
taxation without representation—anathema to the British mind. 

Is not this, however, a narrow view to take of the question, and 
is not the attitude of New Zealand the broad-minded one? 


The ideal solution, for which all parts of the Empire should 
work, appears to the writer to be a remodelling of the Constitu- 
tion, so as to allow the Dominions a voice in Imperial affairs, 
including foreign policy. Until the desired end has been 
attained, is it not wiser to face the situation as it exists? The 
words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, quoted above, ‘‘ If Great Britain 
is at war, Canada is at war,’’ apply to all the Dominions. They 
cannot, under present conditions, hold aloof from any struggle 
in which the United Kingdom may become engaged, however 
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much any of them may disapprove of the foreign policy which 
preceded hostilities. Therefore, since they must become in- 
volved, is it not to their interest that the efficient defence of the 
Empire shall be the first consideration, and that no sentiment or 
spirit of independence, however justifiable it may be, shall mar 


that efficiency ? 
THE MAINTENANCE OF FIXED DEFENCES. 


As we have seen, one of the chief elements of strength, which 
we owe to the geographical distribution of our Empire, is due 
to the facilities thereby obtained for the creation of naval bases, 
dockyards, and coaling stations in every ocean. 

The maintenance of a sufficiency of these by each Dominion 
in its own territory, together with the provision of the necessary 
defences and of garrisons for the same, appears, from every point 
of view, a natural and suitable way in which the Colonies can 
assist in the naval defence of the Empire. 

If Great Britain is to provide the active defence in the shape 
of the fleet, as large a proportion as possible of her annual naval 
expenditure should be set apart for that purpose; anything, 
therefore, which tends to lessen her outlay on immobile defence 
must be a direct gain. 

Economically, also, the upkeep of such stations by the 
Dominions concerned must result in a direct saving of expense. 
A good deal of the necessary plant, such as the guns themselves, 
could, no doubt, be imported from the United Kingdom more 
cheaply than it could be made in the Dominions, but much 
might be obtained locally, the cost of transit being thus 
saved. This would also apply to the garrisons, whose 
freight backwards and forwards is no mean item. 

One has no means of calculating the expenditure which would 
be thrown on the Dominions, but it could hardly be prohibitive, 
since Canada has already assumed the responsibility for the 
maintenance of Halifax and Esquimault. In any case, the 
annual outlay would be tolerably constant, and not liable to 
rapid and unforeseen growth, such as will almost inevitably 
result, if the policy of creating Colonial navies is once embarked 
upon. 

THE CREATION OF EFFICIENT LAND FORCES. 

The creation of an efficient land force may seem, at first 
sight, but an indirect way of assisting in the naval defence of 
the Empire; but, examined in the light of the principles at 
which we have arrived, it does not appear to be so in reality. If 
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each Dominion possessed an army, organized and trained for 
war, and of such a size as to compel any enemy attempting in- 
vasion to do so on a large scale, the necessary concentration of 
our naval strength would meet with more cheerful acquiescence 
on all sides. Even were an invader to make a successful inroad 
into the territory of one of the Dominions, his progress, in face 
of an efficient armed force, must necessarily be slow, and, long 
before he could achieve any decisive success, our naval forces 
should be free to interfere with his communications, and to 
guarantee the safety of any reinforcements despatched over- 
sea. 

Financially, the burden would not, it seems, be prohibitive. 
Lord Kitchener’s estimate, in his Memorandum on the Defence 
of Australia, of the cost to that country of organizing and train- 
ing its land forces on a sound basis, worked out at considerably 
less than two millions.annually. In this case again the figure 
would be a fairly constant one.2 


From the economical and social point of view, the arguments 
that have been advanced for and against any system of universal 
service are manifold. As compared with naval service, how- 
ever, military service, of the nature suggested, would, it is 
contended, entail a less serious burden on a country requiring 
all its available workers for the business of internal development. 
A navy must be recruited on a long service system, and the sailor 
must give up the best years of his life to his calling as 
such. His training must begin early, and the boy, in all 
probability, goes to sea before he has learnt even the rudiments 
of any trade, or much concerning the various branches of the 
farming industry. Though there can be no doubt that the navaf 
training turns him out a handy man, all the same, he is not 
a skilled workman from the civil point of view. 


The requisite military training, on the other hand, even were 
it found necessary to increase the period suggested by Lord 
Kitchener, would remove the man for but comparatively short 
spells from his civil avocation. Many more men, of course, 
would be effected, but that is only in accordance with the social 
sense of the present day, which is beginning to recognize that 
the burden of defence should be universal, and not confined to- 
the few. 

Again, an army recruited on a basis of universal service, is, 
in many ways, a fitter outlet for national aspiration than is a 
navy. When all its manhood serves, the nation takes part as 

Memorandum on the Defence of Australia, p. 21 
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a whole and thus becomes familiar with the problems that con- 
front it, whereas, in the case of naval forces, the man in the 
Street is apt to bother himself little concerning the national out- 
look, relying on the fleet, for which he pays, to look after his 
interests. 

Australia and New Zealand seem in a fair way to adopt this 
method of assisting in Imperial Defence, but one may perhaps 
—in no spirit of criticism, be it understood—be allowed to press 
the point that half measures are useless, and that the forces so 
raised must be organized, efficient, and ready for war, in every 
detail, if they are to fulfil their réle. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


A short recapitulation of the arguments put forward should 
now enable us to deduce which one or more of the above means 
of assisting in the defence of the Empire are best suited to the 
strategical needs of the case, and to the material and moral con- 
ditions in the Dominions. 

The defence of the Empire entails the preservation of the 
Balance of Power in Europe, and the world. It must therefore 
be conducted offensively, that is, overseas. 

The réle of our Navy, in Imperial Defence, is to bring about 
such a state of affairs on the sea, as will admit of our putting 
forward our full national strength. 

The greater part of our national offensive strength is situated 
within the United Kingdom, and, therefore, sea supremacy in 
home waters is essential before it can be used. 

The above conditions, and the fact that our national interests 
are convergent towards those of a powerful neighbour across the 
North Sea, necessitate the concentration of practically the whole 
of our naval strength in home waters. 

This necessary concentration can only be carried out with full 
confidence, provided our Empire does not, by its weakness at 
any point, invite attack. 

The best assistance the Dominions can give us is, then, first 
and foremost, to make themselves strong against attack, and, 
secondly, should their resources admit of anything more, to 
assist in perfecting our naval offensive strength. 

The best means of attaining these ends are governed by 
present-day conditions in the Dominions, and the short discus- 
sion of these, above, leads to the conclusion that the Colonies 
can best help in the naval defence of the Empire :— 
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.Firstly.—By raising their land forces on a basis of universal 
service, and giving them a thoroughly efficient organization and 
training for war. 

Secondly.—By taking over from the mother country the bur- 
den of the maintenance of, and provision of garrisons for, naval 
bases, dockyards, and coaling stations, in their respective 
Dominions, including such floating defence as may be considered 
necessary for these places. 

thirdly.—Should their resources admit of anything more, by 
direct monetary contributions, free of conditions, towards the 
Imperial Fleet. 

In addition to such material help, the Dominions can also 
afford us much moral assistance by the educatior of their citi- 
zens. This is a subject which needs attention throughout the 
Empire, and perhaps most of all at its centre. We live in an 
age which is witnessing a gradual fusion of the classes, and the 
rapid spread of the doctrine of equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunity for all, but the corresponding idea of equal duties for all 
is by no means so generally recognized. Competition becomes 
daily more severe, and, in the admittedly hard struggle for 
material success, the fact that the welfare of the individual is 
bound up with and dependent upon the welfare of the nation 
is apt to be lost sight of. 

The history of how our Empire has been won, and, so far, 
preserved, should have an honoured place in their curriculum 
throughout its schools. It is the nature of youth, of what- 
ever nationality, to delight in deeds of daring and in stories of 
human interest, and none can say that our history, properly 
propounded, is deficient in either of these particulars. 


The knowledge of how much of our present power and pros- 
perity we owe to the sacrifices given, and hard knocks received, 
for their country by our forebears, cannot fail to awaken the 
feeling that the responsibility is ours to hand on our fair in- 
heritance, in no way diminished, to those who come after us. 
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WITH THE ANGLO-FRENCH NIGER-CHAD 
BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


By Major C. B. SIMONDS, R.G.A. 





On Wednesday, 15th February, 1911, at 3 p.m, 
Commander W. F. CasBorne, C.B., R.N.R. 
in the Chair, 





I 
INTRODUCTORY. 


THERE are many points connected with the work of a 
boundary commission of a practical nature which cannot fail 
to interest officers of both Army and Navy who take their pro- 
fession seriously; it is not proposed, however, to treat on the 
subject of such commissions, but, speaking before this audience, 
suffice it to remark that the education of officers would be none 
the less complete were they to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity of attending commissions of this sort whenever an 
opportunity might present itself.! 

The variety of circumstances under which the successful 
accomplishment of work connected with frontier delimitation 
has to be carried out, calls for abilities in individuals and exercise 
of adaptability to surroundings, self-reliance, tact, self-restraint, 
physical as well as mental fatigue, mastership of detail, which 
affords a very thorough practical schooling for service officers ; 
they get an insight into civil administration, and learn when 
to lay aside the sword and see for themselves the effects of 





(1) Note by the Lecturer:—At the time of writing this paper the British 
report and maps are not yet accessible generally; but the French 
Commission have published their first volume and maps connected there 
with, and a very excellent account, compiled by Captain Tiiho and read 
by Lieutenant Mercardier before the Royal Geographical Society in 
February last, dealing with the environment of Lake Chad, appeared in 
the Journal of that Society in their September number. It is proposed to 
avoid mention of any highly technical work, or in any way promote any 
form of discussion of the French account, with which the writer so 
entirely agrees. 
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using the more gentle methods while, at the same time, 
employing that crisp firmness of honest — authority not 
likely to be misunderstood. Here the principle 


“ Your gentleness shall force 
More than your force move us to gentleness ” 


must constantly be borne in mind and acted upon. 





I] 
HISTORY OF PREVIOUS EXPLORATION. 


Before proceeding to our own experiences a few remarks 
on the previous history of this part of the world may not be 
out of place. 

The early history of the country is meagre; it covers, how- 
ever, a civilization of nomadic tribes extending certainly as far 
back as the middle of the 8th century of our era, since the 
enthusiasm of the first wave of Mahomedanism reached these 
regions little more than a century after the Hegira (A.D. 621), 
with broken intervals caused by the destruction of records by 
conquests and disturbances. To go back only a century from 
the present date and find the number of well known explorers 
who have visited and written about this country and its 
zpproaches. at once yives it an imerest apart from its present 
day condition, and one feels obliged just to summarise briefly 
the names and work done by the men who first explored here. 

Mungo Park, who discovered the Niger, came eastward from 
Gambia from 1795 to 1797, and visited Timbuctoo. In 1805 
he made his second expedition, accompanied by Anderson and 
Scott, and the balance of evidence goes rather to show that he 
was drowned in the Boussa Rapids in 1806. His theory was 
that the Niger flowed into the Congo. 

In 1816 an expedition by Peddie, which went on the track 
of Park and Tuckey via the Congo, with the object of discovering 
the course of the Niger, ended in failure. 

In 1820-21 Dr. Oudeney, Clapperton, R.N., and Denham 
went via Tripoli to Lake Chad, following the regular trade route. 
Denham was well received at Kukawa by the Shehu of Bornu 
through an introduction from the Bashi of Tripoli; he fortified 
Kukawa and explored Lake Chad; while here he heard from a 
Fullah from Timbuctoo of the fate of Park and his party in the 
Boussa Rapids; he accompanied the Shehu on a filibustering 
expedition to the Mandara and Manga country, and with Toole 
explored the Shari. Oudeney died at Katagum. 

By the end of 1824 Denham and Tyrwhitt had explored 
the eastern shore of Lake Chad, Clapperton in the interim, 
accompanied by Hillman, having traversed the country from 
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Lake Chad to the middle Niger via Kano and Sokoto. At 
Sokoto Sultan Bello treated them with every kindness, and 
proposed that an English consul and physician should reside 
there. On their return from Kukawa Tyrwhitt died, but 
the other three returned home via Tripoli. 

In 1825 Clapperton, Dr. Dickson, Pearce, Morrison and 
Lander proceeded to the Bight of Benin, where at Wyndah they 
had arranged to meet a party sent by Sultan Bello, but, this 
party having failed them, they split up. Clapperton, with 
Lander, his personal attendant, reached Boussa in April, 1826, 
across country, crossed the Niger, and arrived at Kano in July 
via Nupe, Yauri, and Zaria, where trade was stagnant owing to 
war between Bello and the Shehu of Bornu; they reached 
Coonia, the capital of Gober, in October to find Bello in camp 
and about to attack that place, which action Clapperton describes 
at some length; the attack was driven off. Clapperton died at 
Sokoto in April, 1827, and Lander succeeded in getting to 
Badagri, and eventually reached England with Clapperton’s 
papers in April, 1828. About this time Laing, who had made 
the journey from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, was murdered on the 
return journey. The connection between Boussa and the Niger 
mouth by water was still a mystery, though the Delta had been 
open to European slave traders for many years. Opinions were 
still divided as to the course of Park’s river. Eastwards to Lake 
Chad? to the Congo? or to the Nile? Lander and his 
brother reached Badagri in March, 1830; Boussa in July; and 
Lokoja in October (where they found the Niger Benue junction) ; 
= proceeded to Brass at the Niger mouth, whence they returned 

ome. 

In 1832-34, working from a base at Fernando Po, the 
Landers, Laird, Allen, and Dr. Oldfield, explored the middle 
Niger to Rabba, and part of the Benue, as well as some of the 
Niger Delta creeks. In 1834 R. Lander was mortally wounded, 
and died on ome Fernando Po; Denham died when 
Governor, in 1830. Clapperton’s other fellow explorer was 
also buried there. 


The year 1841 saw the foundation of the ‘‘model farm”’ strip 
of land on which Lokoja, at junction of Niger and Benue, now 
stands, ceded by the Attah of Iddah to his “‘sister the Queen of 
England.”’ 


Judging from the death-roll of early explorers, the Niger 
Valley and the Delta have certainly gained for themselves an 
unhealthy reputation. 

With the year 1850 we come to the expedition of Richardson, 
Barth, and Overweg, who were directed to follow Clapperton’s 
route, but, on arrival at Murzuk, traversed a more western route 
to the neighbourhood of Zinder, which they reached in 1851, 
traversing a country infested by Tuareg robber bands. 
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On reaching Tagelel this party split up, deeming it 
safer to travel separately, and planned to meet at Kukawa. 
Richardson took the direct route, but died on the way. 
The two Germans travelled to Tassawa — together, and 
eventually, after separating, reached Kukawa in 1851; Barth 
visiting Katsena and Kano, reached Kukawa in a somewhat 
pitiable condition, but was kindly treated by the Sultan; he 
visited Lake Chad, and had seen a great deal of the country 
before he was joined by Overweg, who, going more towards 
Sokoto, had witnessed fighting between the pagans of Gober 
and Maradi and the Mahomedan Fullahs. 

In 1851 Overweg proceeded via Zinder, termed by 
Barth the Gate of the Soudan, direct to Kukawa, Overweg re- 
maining, with his portable boat, to explore Lake Chad. Barth 
proceeded to Adamawa, ‘‘a Mohamedan kingdom engrafted upon 
a mixed stock of Pagan tribes.’’ It is odd to notice Barth the tra- 
veller’s enthusiasm at becoming Barth the explorer, “‘opening up 
new ground’’ where no white man had been before. To Barth 
has rightly been granted the credit of having contributed by 
far the most valuable works on African travel and exploration ; 
he seems to have extracted a vast amount of information from 
local natives in the history of his travels, and mentions having 
visited on his way to Kukawa, the Ghabaru ruins, which town 
was destroyed by the Jemaa Fulbe or Felleta, Hj. 1224, or 
1809 of our era. He does not, however, mention on what 
authority he bases this statement, or how this date is arrived at. 
Barth concluded his travels in 1855, was made a C.B., and 
received the patron’s medal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

From 1852 to 1855 Baikie (assisted by the ro of Laird, 
who had previously explored much of the Lower Niger), in the 
steamboat Pleiad, pushed the exploration of the Benue beyond 
Dagbo, which had been reached in 1833; with the help of canoes 
he passed Lan and Djin, and reached Dulti, thus charting 250 
miles of unknown river, though not joining up with Barth’s 
exploration. Later Baikie became the founder of Lokoja, and 
was known to its natives as ‘‘King.’’ He eventually died on 
the voyage home in 1864. 

This brief account must suffice of the work done by 
Britain’s explorers and British enterprise, and will enable those 
interested in the country to search for themselves into further 
details connected therewith; also to show that the country is 
not altogether without interest to the traveller, to whom it is stil! 
fresh, and from whose position I will write upon it. 

I would here like to mention that within the last 10 or 15 
years French travellers have done more to supply details and 
fill in the rough skeleton maps of the first explorers than the 
travellers of any other country ; and it was to be our good fortune 
to have some of those most recently connected with the work as 


our colleagues. 
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Again, another matter of interest which, I think, animated 
all concerned with the work, throughout, to bring it 
to an early and successful conclusion, was the fact that the 
ratification of this Boundary Commission would be the final 
stitch to the several items which went to make up that Anglo- 
French Agreement originating in the ‘“‘Entente Cordiale.”’ 


Ill 


THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION, 


On 13th October, 1906, the members of our com- 
mission sailed from Liverpool. We reached Las Palmas on 
18th, Teneriffe 19th, passed Cape Verde 22nd, Sierra Leone 24th, 
where we saw by cables that Mr. Hanns Vischer, then acting 
resident of North Bornu, had reached Northern Nigeria via 
Tripoli after a fight with some of the natives. On 25th we 
stopped at Monrovia, Liberia, to pick up Kru boys to work 
cargo. On 26th we were coasting along the Ivory Coast, where 
we came in for frequent heavy tropical showers. On 27th we 
stopped at Axim and Secondi. On 28th Cape Coast and 
Accra. On 29th Lagos, and on the 30th we were in Forcados 
Roads at 8 a.m., but had to wait till 2.30 p.m. to cross the 
bar on account of the tide, and got to Forcados at 4 p.m., 
where we transhipped from the Elder Dempster Burutu to 
a river stern-wheeler, which took us up to Burutu, where 
we moored for the night. Between Forcados and Burutu we 
had fitted ourselves out with cooks and servants for the whole 
party, and having done our business with the Marine Superin- 
tendent, who had already sent some of our supplies and baggage 
up river, we started off early the next (31st): morning for Lokoja. 
All that day we were steaming up the Niger Delta, and it was 
not until late at night that we got into the main river; the 
moon being favourable, the pilot had no difficulty in steaming 
on right through the night, the river, too, being in full flood, 
assisted to facilitate navigation. On the night of Ist-2nd 
November we anchored off Onitsha, and passed Idah, the North- 
ern and Southern Nigeria Boundary, on 2nd about 5.30 p.m. 
Lokoja was reached at 6 a.m.,on the morning of the 3rd 
November, Having made arrangements for the lemabding of 
our mails and stowing baggage not actually required up 
country, we were off again without having to tranship. 
At 7 a.m. on the morning of 4th we reached Baro, already 
spoken of as the starting point of the Baro-Kano Railway, where 
the telegraph crossed the river; at 9 p.m. the same night we 
reached the hulk Africa at Mareji. She was a depét ship, and 
a good deal of building material had to be off loaded here, so 
it was not until 1 p.m. on 5th that we started up the Kaduna 
River to drop a party of officers and a motor (the first in the 
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country) destined for Zungeru; that night we were back again 
at Mareji, and on the morning of the 8th we disembarked at 
Jebba, whence we had to proceed to our destination in smaller 
craft, and our first river difficulties were to commence. The 
oth was mostly employed in sorting and checking baggage and 
stores, the first opportunity we had had, and during the afternoon 
the assistant resident accompanied Hearson and myself to the 
summit of the Juju Rock in the middle of the Niger main 
stream, which here breaks into several branches as it eats its 
way through a rocky reef. 

If the theory that the Niger once flowed via Lake Chad to 
by lessons from fossils, etc., it is probable that this reef was 
the Nile, or even terminated at Lake Chad, is ever established 
the watershed between the head Niger and the Binue Niger as 
it now exists. 

The natives are very superstitious about this Juju or Monkey 
Rock, as it is sometimes called, and declare it to be inaccessible ; 
none of them will climb it; we had to find our way up for our- 
selves: we got to the top in time to take one or two fair photo- 
graphs, though daylight was waning, and a mist was getting 
up; in clear weather one could have got a magnificent view 
down stream to south and east and west. Jebba had formerly 
been the Northern Nigeria Headquarters, and an ample store 
was available for sorting our various impedimenta and 
equipment. On the 1oth our advanced party got to 
Bajibo oppisite Fort Goldie (now non-existing). This portion 
was negotiated in a steam barge. Here we assembled 
canoes, and had several of the larger ones covered with thatch 
for the accommodation of all Europeans of our party. The local 
assistant resident had been most energetic in collecting river 
craft for us, but taxation of boats (now abolished) had discour- 
aged a large number of natives from keeping up that mode of 
river transport, and many had begun to fall into disrepair. 

At Bajibo I gained my first experience of tropical virgin 
forest travelling, as, in company with a sapper corporal and a 
couple of guides, being in advance of our party, I sampled the 
land route we might have to take, in the event of ways and 
means by water breaking down. 

On the roth we reached Bussa, the official headquarters of 
Borgu Province (the King’s capital being at Kaiama), where 
we were most hospitably treated by Major and Mrs. Larymore, 
the resident and his wife. We happened to arrive on the native 
Christmas Day (so to speak) or its pagan parallel, and were 
shown two most interesting drums said to have been brought 
from the very far east by one Kisra(?) some 1,000 years before. 
We were fortunate to be able to see these drums, as they are 
kept closely guarded and only exposed to view for two days in 
the year at this particular festival. One of the oldest 
people of the village remembered hearing first hand 
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of the death of Mungo Park, and offered to show 
us the rock on which his boat was wrecked in the rapids 
just below the village; his arguments were fairly convincing 
that the Borgu people only offered him salutation, which was 
mistaken by his boatmen for a hostile demonstration ; they were 
consequently afraid to land or go along shore, and would take 
no heed of the dangers they were drifting to in the rapids. 

We halted here on the 2oth, in order to let everything come 
up, as from Bajibo we had frequently to let the canoes go up 
the rapids empty, and carrier labour and bush paths had to be 
made use of. During this portion of the journey we had a 
catastrophe, 34 loads being wrecked, of which we recovered about 
one-third more or less damaged. We had also made the 
acquaintance of the Tstetse fly, of which I had collected a few 
specimens, and other blood-sucking flies which I sent to the 
Natural History Museum. 

Our hasty journey up river had given us no opportunity of 
studying the interesting pagan Yoruba people, who in their time 
governed their kingdom in a very creditable and civilized way, 
considering their surroundings; we had little chance, too, of 
seeing anything of the Borgu or Nupe tribes, between whom 
this portion of the Niger flows. 

Continuing our journey on 21st November, the Mahome- 
dan Ramadan clashing with this pagan ‘‘Christmas,’’ our canoe- 
men gave us some little trouble at starting; we soon got settled 
down, however, and reached Yelwa, a postal and telegraph 
station, on 24th—a neighbourhood of marsh lands and many 
islands—a well populated district peopled by the Yahuri tribe 
who claim to have come many years before from Katsena. Here 
we learnt that the French Simminibiin had been obliged to 
change their plans, and instead of meeting us at Ilo on 6th 
December, the date appointed, via Dahomey, they were follow- 
ing in our wake, and hoped to arrive on Christmas Day; we 
decided, however, not to delay. On 26th we passed a table 
rock, Duchi Maori, and through many islands and lovely 
scenery, where the Niger divides the Bussa and Kontagora 
Provinces. 

On 30th we reached Doli, where we were met by the police 
officer from Ilo, and disembarked all our supplies, etc., on the 
left bank, at a spot where the local Seriki (or King of the village) 
had nicely cleared a place in the bush for ourcamp. Here we 
were to say good-bye to the Niger till our work was concluded 
and we were on the way home. 

A letter containing very detailed instructions from the local 
resident advised our making our stay at Doli as short as possible 
on account of unhealthy conditions for both man and beast. 
December rst was spent in yee | saddlery and arranging 
and checking loads; big cases had to be broken up so as to be 
suitable for carrier transport. By dark everything was ready to 
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push on to Tunuga. At daybreak on the following day 632 
loads and, what was of greater importance, the carriers, were 
assembled on the spot ready for work. : 

We had done the quickest passage on record, from the mouth 
of the Niger to Ilo, by some three days. I mention this because 
the credit was far less due to ourselves than to all concerned with 
our move up country; every branch, civil, military and police, 
had done all they could to assist our progress in every way, 
and here we were at Tunuga our starting point (as arranged 
with the French Commission before leaving home) almost a 
week before our time. 

We spent the inside of a week at Tunuga checking survey 
instruments, standardizing ‘‘perambulators’’ and arranging de- 
tails as to our methods of procedure. We found plenty to do dur- 
ing that week. In spite of obstacles, which we had been warned 
about, we had made up our minds to carry a theodolite traverse 
as nearly as we could along the frontier, and thus connect up 
the Dahomey N.E. corner pillar, at Ilo, and Station Jackson, at 
Kukawa just S.W. of Lake Chad, with rigid work, and, as 
opportunity might occur, with chief towns such as Sokoto, 
Katsena, Kano, etc. This we eventually accomplished with 
what the proper authorities considered creditable accuracy ; 
without entering into technical details, there were in all some 
1,300 miles of it. Lateral work was accomplished with com- 
pass and wheel (‘‘ perambulator’’), and compass and running 
chain. The French employed entirely different means, and it 
was interesting to see how our work compared with theirs, drawn 
from entirely independent sources. 

Whilst at Tunuga the resident came from Argungu and 
arranged an indaba or durbar, and we had present the Serikis 
of Argungu, Beibei, Chibiri and Kangakoi, or their representa- 
tives; fifteen camels also turned up, and presents were ex- 
changed. 

efore leaving Tunuga we had several important matters to 
settle, the upset caused by the French party’s arrival three 
weeks behind time affected our plans very considerably. Con- 
sidering matters on ahead, the poverty of. the country we had 
to work through in parts, between here and Konni, disposed of 
the question of either pushing on or waiting for our colleagues, 
so necessity had to give way to politeness, and the 9th December 
found us at Bengu, where our theodolite traverse commenced 
from a point already connected with Ilo. On the 14th we 
picked up our escort at Yellu, and purchased ponies sufficient 
for our immediate requirements; hitherto we had been de- 


pendent on ponies lent by native chiefs. 

We spent Christmas at Eliassu, ‘‘ all present,’’ after which 
we were to be split up for the remainder of our tour. From 
here Major O’Shee returned to our starting point to meet the 
French Commission and put up beacons, whilst the remainder 
went on with the mapping of the frontier. 
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On 30th we were nearly burnt out by a bush fire, and only 
saved ourselves by counter-burning. 


On 4th January, 1907, we reached Beibei, where the old 
Seriki came out to visit us—a very old man. We were now in 


Arewa country. 

On 13th we had to face our first water difficulties ; and others, 
connected with unruly carriers, rendered progress a little slower 
than we could have wished, but we reached Budu Hill quite as 
soon as we expected. Hitherto we had been moving almost 
North, we were now to change our direction East and negotiate 
some 50 to 70 miles of waterless bush. This was about the 
toughest nut we had to crack, but careful attention to many 
details helped. us through. Whilst at Kowrah! on 22nd, the 
Seriki of a large party of Cow Fulani voluntarily came into 
our camp to pay his respects; this was a most unheard of thing 
in those parts, and our escort officer was much surprised, since 
these people are very shy, and have a great dread of the white 
man, It augured well for the future, and was a distinct compli- 
ment to the growing confidence of the natives in British rule. 
These Cow F ulani are an interesting type of herdsmen, and 
their origin is a mystery, and has been much. debated; it has 
been said that the Fulani, Fullahs proper and other branches, 
are descendants of the Shepherd Kings who ruled in Egypt 
from about 2400 to 1800 B.c., just before the Pharaohs [Haydn]. 
Joseph’s arrival has been put down as 1750 B.c. They are 1n- 
tensely proud, and highly intelligent; their record shows great 
aptitude for rule; as compared with most native races they Are 
disinclined to intermarry with the negro, but where they have 
done so they have exerted a civilizing influence, and every negro, 
who can claim it, is proud of his Fulani descent. 


On jist, on arrival at Goordam, our water difficulties were 
over for the time being, and we had left the inhospitable Arewa 
country for the more civilized Hausaland, where much had 
been done by the Fulani. On 4th February we reached the 
walled village of Sokoi, and on 8th we concentrated. Our work 
Dae want of supplies necessitated scattering after leaving Budu 

ill. 


We halted at Konni a few days to bring our work quite 
up-to-date and supply our chief commissioner with material for 
placing his beacons up to as far as we had got; we had intended 
making a prolonged halt here in order to give the French party 
a chance of catching us up and drawing up and completing this 
first section of the procés verbal, but we soon found it to be an 
unhealthy fever-stricken spot, and utterly unsuited for the con- 
centration of a large party, so we decided to continue to work 
on for the present. 
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Thus the 13th February saw us scattering again. Having 
to return some way to verify an error, I took the opportunity 
of joining up with the main party again via Godabawa, a large 
and flourishing town, and centre of a big horse breeding district ; 
the chief, the Marafa as he is called, occupies wery much the 

sition of ‘‘ Prince of Wales’’ to the Chief of Sokoto, in that 
e is the recognised successor to the Seriki-n-Mussulmin, as the 
latter is entitled. As a landowner the Chief of Sokoto holds a 
comparatively small area, and it is doubtful how far he exercises 
suzerainty over several other influential chiefs, but it is claimed 
for him that he is the Khalifa of the whole Negro Mahomedan 
world, and so, from a religious point.of view, he is said to exer- 
cise supervision over some 40 millions of people. Reference will 
be made to this man’s personality later on. 

While at Godabawa the Marafa came from Sokoto, where 
he usually stayed, to see me, and I was rather struck by his 
remark that the British are always safe in the Sokoto district, 
as they trust the people and do not frighten them by going 
about armed and always accompanied by an armed party. [| 
paid a flying visit to Wurnu, a flourishing trading centre, which 
had now drawn very nearly all the trade from Sokoto, and re- 
joined the main party on 24th February at Kaffé. We halted here 
3 or 4 days to bring work up-to-date, send back material to the 
beaconing party, and await a few stores and some bullion from 
Sokoto. Here we got the best duck shooting we had this side 
of Lake Chad. 

On restarting we got the first taste of the harmattan, 
a prevailing wind that sweeps the Southern Sahara from the 
East from dawn till sundown. In spite of its interference with our 
work to some extent we reached Sabon Birni on 14th March 
quite up to time, passing through Adamawa, a partially ruined 
village, of which more later on. As the beacon party had had 
some doubtful points to clear up, and were now a long way 
behind, we decided to join up Sokoto with our main traverse, 
and I reached there on 26th. Mr. Temple, the Resident, had 
placed two ‘‘houses’’ at the disposal of our party, as it was not 
unlikely that some of us were to make a prolonged stay here. 
Our work kept me at Sokoto till 15th May off and on, and I 
have many pleasant recollections of my stay with the small 
community of British officers there—civil, military, and police. 
While there I had interviews with the Seriki-n-Mussulmin on 
more than one occasion, and was struck by his quiet manner 
and mode of dress; he disliked show of any sort, and though 
he gave permission through us to certain chiefs to accept 
umbrellas and presents of cloths and embroideries of gay 
colours, he himself preferred rolls of cloth of good texture and 
subdued colouring. 

While on a tour from Sokoto to place two beacons, I met 
the Seriki of Binji, a chief of Fulani blood, a striking individual. 
who wore a very handsome sword when he came out to meet 
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me on approaching Binji. On my remarking on this weapon 
he gave me'the history of it; it had been captured by his grand- 
father at Adamawa (near Sabon Birni) from the Seriki of 
Adamawa, nearly 100 years before. The old man drew a plan 
of the place on the ground, and so completely did it coincide 
with the ruins as I had seen them, that I asked when he thhad 
last been there; he had never been there himself, he told me, 
but only remembered about it from the description told to him 
by his father and other relatives. While at Sokoto I made 
acquaintance with several members of the French Commission, 
and excellent fellows I found them to be, and as we were putting 
the final stitch to the ‘‘Entente Cordiale,’”’ that big agreement 
drawn up with a view to settling so many questions all over the 
world between England and Frances, we quite made up our 
minds to work in the friendliest of spirits, which certainly we did 
till our work was accomplished at Lake Chad. 

Leaving Sokoto on 15th May, I rejoined the main traverse 
at Zurmi, moving south of the Gundumi Forest. While half 
our party had been at work fairly continuously at Sokoto, the 
mapping and traverse work had also been carried on from 
Sabon Birni through Sansan Aisa towards Katsena. I would 
have liked to have made a sketch of the track running through the 
Gundumi Forest as well as the regular trade route along which 
we went, but the rains had held off late that year, the upland 
was barren, waterless and uninhabited; plans had to be laid 
ahead, and though almost daily tornadoes and dust storms 
worried us at Sokoto, indicating the approach of the wet season, 
we left that track alone; it is not likely to be used except by 
Fulani herdsmen, and then only in very wet seasons. Until 
a railway in the vicinity contradicts my statement, traversing 
this forest which extends east and west for 50 miles along the flat 
without water, it is likely to remain a barren patch. 

Our march from Sokoto to Zurmi was a very interesting 
one; there were practically no side roads to survey or sketch, 
so while one or two were employed on a compass sketch of 
the road, another could help on the carriers, go ahead with 
an interpreter, and arrange at some half-way town or village 
for water to be laid out along the road, so that two, if not three, 
were able to reap information about the surrounding country 
for drawing up a report under many headings. 

For the first half of this journey the road went through much 
the same character of villages as in the neighbourhood of 
Sokoto; only the bigger and more important ones showed signs 
of outer walls, being designed for stubborn defence; the sur- 
rounding hamlets had walls merely for the inkeep of domestic, 
or outkeep of wild cattle and herds; but as we got south and 
east of the Gundumi Forest we found big stoutly-walled 
towns of large perimeter, with space for internal cultivation 
as well as dwelling plots and small gardens, while outlying 
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hamlets disappeared, though we _ were still well inside 
Hausaland proper; this is explained by the fact that the Emirs 
of Chibiri and Maradi were constantly at war with those acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of Sokoto, and the area Aisa, Zurmi, 
Kowrah, Boku, and even as far north as Sabon Birni and 
Adamawa formed the theatre of constant guerilla warfare. 

Some ten miles west of Boku there is a spur of huge granite 
rocks, in some places piled in twos and threes one upon the 
other (reminding one of Stonehenge), surrounded by a con- 
siderable forest of kuka trees. Hitherto we had only found 
the kuka sparsely scattered among other forest trees; or planted 
in lines in the country north of Sokoto as landmarks, to indicate 
direct routes between the market towns, as they existed from 
time to time. A casual panoramic view of a piece of country 
does not bring home to the observer the existence of straight 
lines of trees of similar sizes and species, when planted at 
irregular intervals, but survey work sometimes does. Some 
day, when we know more about the history of Northern Nigeria, 
(which doubtless geologists and archzologists will be able to 
work out for us) these rows of trees may afford valuable 
clues as to the sites of townships and trade routes now 
obliterated by sand and lost, through neglect on the part of 
recent Nomadic peoples to keep them up. 

Water difficulties, and the thickness of the forest, necessi- 
tated the theodolite traverse being carried wide of the frontier 
between Sabon Birni and Katsena, and on this curve our work 
became troublesome and somewhat slow. Practically nothing 
was known of the area between these places and Chibiri and 
Maradi, so a certain amount of exploring attended our work. 

We reached Zurmi via Kowrah on 23rd, and on the night 
of 25th May the rains broke, and very soon after the whole 
aspect of the country was changed. e concentrated here for 
a short time. Within a week we had our main supplies at 
Katsena and scattered again. During June we worked up to 
Katsena, which was joined up to our traverse by 4th July. In the 
meantime I had visited Aisa and Sabon Birni again, in search 
of a route between Aisa and Chibiri, and had come across a very 
interesting individual in one Kowrah Hassan, then shifting the 
site of his own village, Yelwa. This old man had handed over 
most of his larger villages to his sons, and married his daughters 
to more or less influential Emirs, and claimed for himself the 
title of Sultan of Maradi. He made me a comfortable camp, 
on the opposite side of the river to his temporary Yelwa, which 
I occupied for two days to rest myself after the only severe 
attack of fever I had while in the country, and I felt myself 
much indebted to him for his many kindnesses; he struck me 
as being a very civilised and much enlightened man, as also 
was his eldest son, the Galadima, who always accompanied him 
on his visits and in his movements; everything seemed flourish- 
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ing in his surroundings, and his people were happy, peaceful, 
law-abiding, and good husbandmen. In complimenting him 
on this I asked why the walls of the few walled or stockaded 
villages presented such a neglected appearance while every- 
thing else was clean and trim. His reason was somewhat re- 
markable: that now, as it seemed the white man had come to 
stay, there was no necessity for their upkeep; there would be no 
more fighting and unrest, as the white man always put things 
right! Two days after leaving Yelwa I reached Ruma, where 
several of our party were concentrated, as well as one of the 
French Commission and a member of our (Colonial) Civil 
Veterinary Department (who was collecting blood-sucking flies 
and investigating animal diseases), so we sat down a large party 
at dinner, just for one evening. 

The 4th of July saw most of us at Katsena, where we enjoyed 
the luxury of a house again. The Emir of Katsena had soon 
developed a taste for trade, and showed his enterprise by opening 
up trade in skins and leather with the Coast, via Lokoja. 
halt of 3 days at Katsena was necessary to bring things up-to- 
date, as since the commencement of the rains little map work 
could be done, and the beacon party had caught us up. e had 
now covered half our distance, but information led us to believe 
we were coming to somewhat more open work, especially 
towards North Bornu, where the country was very thinly 
covered and traverse work would be far more rapid. 

The 19th July found us at Yankeisga, where an important 
trade route crosses the frontier, and on the 31st we were at Zango 
A good deal of work had to be done round Zango, Kano being 


joined up from here by branch traverse. e, shortly after 
leaving Zango, found ourselves in a very thickly populated area, 
small villages, hamlets, and high crops. ork became slow 


and trying ; we had expected to find this almost barren waste 
land. August and the first week of September found us in high 
crops, but at Galadi we got into more open country, and as 
traversing now became more easy and rapid, we could afford to 
scatter further afield. I worked down an important trade route 
to Kano, and from now worked through North Bornu, taking 
latitudes of chief towns East of Kano and connecting them up 
by running tape and compass work. The 16th September found 
me at Kano. On the roth I stopped at Gummel, a large walled 
town ; the Seriki and people seemed to be an unenterprising lot ; 
though harvest prospects were excellent and crops good, large 
open spaces of good lJand were lying fallow, and when I asked 
him the reason he replied that his people had not recovered from 
the effects of famine caused by the siege when Damagara had 
raided and laid waste the country six years before! 

On the 20th September I left Kano, and found the country 
mostly under water ; on the 25th I passed Lake Ajula—very pretty 
—reached Miga on the 27th, where I observed a latitude, and 
crossed the Kano-Hadeija border the following day. 
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On the 30th I reached Hadeija and received a hearty welcome 
from the people. As arrived on the left bank of thé river, they 
carried me, calabash raft and all, up the steep bank and nearly 
rolled me off, as I had seated myself on my saddle, whilst crossing 
the river, to avoid a wetting. I was disappointed at having 
missed Colonel Festing, the resident at Kano, by one day, he 
had left only the previous afternoon on his return journey via 
the river. 

Two days afterwards I was at Katagum, where I halted a day, 
and on the 4th of October I was back at Hadeija again, where 
I had left most of my heavy kit and those carriers who required 
resting. 

The 8th found me at N’Galleewa, the then new Kachellari ; 
I was now in North Bornu, and since leaving Hadeija had 
passed through a donkey breeding tract of country. From here 
I was able to accurately locate the junction of the Hadeija and 
Katagum Rivers, hitherto a much debated point; this junction 
is a very characteristic one—the meeting of a clear stream with 
a muddy one, similar to the White and Blue Nile junction, the 
Niger-Benue junction at Lokoja, or the Ganges-Jumna junction 
at Allahabad in India. This contrast is caused by the nature 
of the country through which the rivers happen to flow; one, 
flowing through a flat country and marshlands, leaves its 
fertilising qualities behind, and soon clears, while the other, 
running unchecked, carries its alluvial deposits with it. 

From here I went on to Gorgarum, the chief town of the 
Beddi country ; here I observed a latitude, and on 17th October 
I was back in N’Galleewa. My week’s absence from there 
had been a trying one; I had had to cross both Hadeija 
and Katagum Rivers twice, and without Kiari, (the heir pre- 
sumptive to the Maisali of Beddi, who accompanied me on this 
trip, arranged for calabash rafts, etc.) to negotiate river 
crossings, I doubt if I should have got over the country at all. 
The whole country was under water, and insects at dusk and 
during the first 2 or 3 hours of darkness were simply terrible; 
latitude observations under such conditions were distinctly try- 


ing; the usual methods would have been well nigh impossible,. 


but during the latter half of our tour we had adopted a method, 
longer possibly from point of time,but just as accurate, and more 
agreeable when all the conditions are considered, Time and 
space here, however, do not allow of explanation of technical 
work which, at the outset, I remarked on as forbidden ground. 

I have just mentioned the Maisali of Beddi, Sali by name. 
His father El Haji, was a Mussulman, though his grandfather, 
Barbuzi, a pure Beddi man, was a pagan. El Haji fought 





4 Kachellari was rather a general term, meaning headquarters of a 
Kachella (the vassal of a ruling Chief) who was awarded a position 
of trust for good services rendered. 
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with the Shehu of Bukar, then King of Kukawa, at Dogona, 
some 15 miles north-west of Gorgarum. ‘Honours were divided; 
half of the Shehu’s people ran and scattered over East Bornu, 
though the Shehu took many slaves with him from Dogona. 
The Maisali El Haji retired to Gorgarum, where he defied the 
Fulani, who had overrun the Hadeija district. The Fulani 
retired from Beddi; this was the eastern extremity of their 
invasion, and it so happens that there are now no Hausa or 
Fulani people in Beddi. The present Maisali is a very 
enlightened ruler, and partly through his own hold over his 
people and aided by an energetic assistant resident, he was 
opening up good communications. His market places were 
well appointed, and there was an air of life and prosperity 
throughout the district, at the time I visited it, in spite of the 
unfavourable climatic conditions then prevailing ; no one seemed 
to be idle, for though the country was mostly under water and 
agricultural operations were suspended, the rainy season was 
about over, and repairs and improvements were going on apace. 

I have mentioned this little district and its people rather 
at length because it affords an interesting link between pure 
paganism and Mahomedanism. It has had little or none of 
the advantages of the civilising influences of Christianity, and, 
from what I can gather, its present state of law and order has 
existed for quite a century; I was surprised, too, at the number, 
and efficient state of the mounted escort who attended the chief 
when he toured the country with the assistant resident. 

On 24th October I reached Mugni (or Mugini), where | 
found a very obliging Kachella, or appointed chief, a freed 
slave of the Shehu of Bornu, who rewarded him for some favour 
by making him chief of this village and a few surrounding 
hamlets. 

On the 27th I reached Dumjerri, where I found Mr. 
Hanns Vischer, then resident of North Bornu; he gave me an 
account of his journey across the desert from Tripoli and a 
good deal of information about Bornu, from which I could 
arrange my future plans. I had a good deal of work to bring 
up to date, and though I halted there three days, the cloudy 
nights prevented my getting satisfactory latitude observations ; 
but,as I intended returning, I started from Maifoni via Bishugua, 
whose chief, Abba Isu, claimed to be a brother of the Shehu, 
and after meeting me accompanied me with his troop of retainers 
to Maiduguri, the present capital (Maifoni being the British 
quarter) of the Shehu. At the time of my visit Maiduguri was 
still being laid out as a township, the Shehu having been 
persuaded to leave Kukawa, which was an unhealthy spot most 
of the year; besides, Maiduguri was better suited in every way 
to be the chief town of Bornu. I got to Maifoni on 6th Novem- 
ber, and here arranged altmy plans for a prolonged tour in the 
environment of Lake Chad. A heavy mail bag awaited me 
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here, and, among other things, I got the Geographical Journal 
containing Boyd-Alexander’s lecture, and this brought me 
thoroughly up to date in recent events connected with the 
locality. 

I was fortunate in being at Maifoni just then, as 
the Shehu had assembled all his feudal chiefs and their mounted 
men to celebrate the close of the Ramadan, and I witnessed a 
review of some 1,200 of his troops in their divers equipments. 
Of the Shehu I shall have more to say later on. 

I wished to strike Lake Chad at its southern extremity, and, 
en route, to investigate the course of the Kommadagga (smal 
river), draining the Maifoni neighbourhood,! which later on is 
known to the natives as the Gada River. This river I found 
empties itself into a marshy depression, and its waters certainly 
do not reach the lake above ground. With these objects in view 
I did not proceed by the main road to Mongano and Kukawa, 
but by a less frequented one near the Cameroon boundary. 
Since taking leave of the people of Beddi, I had come among 
the Kanuri or Beri-Beri, the chief inhabitants of Bornu proper. 
Here similar distinctions held, as in Hausaland, between herds- 
men and husbandmen; from Maifoni, however, towards Chad, 
though this distinction still held, the character and habits of the 
herdsmen changed, the Shewers, as they are called, living in 
villages closely adjoining those of the Kanuri, and with few 
exceptions bearing the same name. Thus there are double 
villages, and as the Shewers are in the habit of living and 
bedding down with their cattle, they require large capacious 
huts; their dwellings, therefore, and surroundings are simply 
filthy. The dry season drives them out into the bush, where 
they live the lives of the Cow Fulani, and during that portion 
of the year their villages are entirely deserted. When selecting 
a camp, or even on the march, it is well to avoid and keep well 
to windward of a Shewer village. 


IV. 
LAKE CHAD. 


Reaching Lake Chad on the 15th of November at its south- 
ern extremity, my work was chiefly confined, till the 21st, in 
investigating its approaches, at intervals where elephant and 
herdsmen’s tracks allowed one, marking the water’s edge, and 
finding out how the mapping of the lakeside could best be 
effected. I soon found that it would be a mere waste of time 
to do more than this at this time of the year, so decided on 
sketching my way via Mongano to Kukawa, taking latitudes 
at these places. 
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Mongano is a flourishing town and big trade centre, and 
has probably increased in importance since the Shehu left 
Kukawa, which I found a veritable city of the dead. 

On 2gth I visited Seyrum (called by the French Seyrum 
Bagha), a potash depdt on the lakeside, one of the few places 
where a fair view of the lake can be got from the shore at this 
time of year. I marked the lake edge, noting height of 
water, &c., and set up a temporary beacon; I was Satisfied now 
to leave the lake for two months, and returned to Dumjerri, via 
Kukawa and then westward. 

From what I had seen I was satisfied that the lake had 
a very distinct western and southern shore, and February would 
be the best time to survey it. This would well fit in with our 
boundary work, as I was due to return to the frontier by Christ- 
mas, when we hoped to be concentrated on the Kommadagga 
Wobe to finish up the procés verbal up to Lake Chad. 

The 8th of December found me at Dumjerri, which was now 
to change its name to Lariba Geidam, halting a day to observe 
latitude, &c. I visited the last beacon (147) of our frontier 
near Kanema, where it joins the Wobe or Yobe River (Komma- 
dagga), which then becomes the frontier on to Lake Chad. My 
object in doing this was to connect my work up to our rigid 
traverse. The 14th of December found me at Duchi (Dutsi), 
where our party were concentrating, as were also the French 
Commission, to wind up affairs to date. 

Between Geidam and this place are situated the ruins of 
Gamburu, the only brick town in Central Africa, mentioned by 
Barth as having been destroyed in 1807. I am not able to say 
how he arrives at this date. Mr. Hanns Vischer, who is well 
versed in the history of this part of the world, could tell me 
little about the history of Gamburu, but thought it could 
not be of ancient origin. Its chief interest lies in the fact of 
the existence of a brick-built city in the greater part of a con- 
tinent of purely Nomadic aborigines and invaders. Christmas 
was spent at Dutsi, where we had the good fortune of the cheerful 
company of Mr. Hanns Vischer, who was kind enough to bring 
his gramophone. 


On 4th January, 1908, we broke camp for Yo; the river 
and roads were surveyed; this necessitated scattering again, 
but we were concentrated at Yo on 14th with the French Com- 
mission hard by. We made our final arrangements with them 
for tackling Lake Chad in order to get some idea of its capricious 
behaviour. Our difficulty was that we were in possession of 
such masses and varieties of opinions of short visits of indi- 
viduals, but really not much fact. 


The 27th of January found me on the lake side almost east 
of Yo, the coldest early morning and most biting wind I had 
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yet experienced in tropical Africa. Starting as early as daylight 
permitted my reading a.compass bearing. I reached the Lake 
side about 9 a.m., and noted the water’s edge and its level, took 
notes of surroundings generally, built up a distinctive mark on 
to which one of our N.C.O.’s, who had been instructed to sketch 
from Yo down to the estuary of the river, could connect his 
work, then down the lake shore to this point. My investiga- 
tions took me some 4 hours. Before leaving at 1 p.m. I found 
that the Lake had risen and fallen an inch; this was recorded 
on my marking stick, and also borne out by the aspect of the 
grass along the shore. I mention these details here because 
they were not neglected at any of my lakeside camps, and it 
is on these facts that I base my opinions later. From this 
point I camped practically on the lakeside every night till I 
reached Seyrum Bagha again on ist February, where I found 
that the lake had fallen 134 inches since my previous visit on the 
29th November—g weeks before. I could recognise the marks 
I had put up, which fortunately had been left undisturbed. 

Trade seemed to be fairly brisk at the little potash depét, 
where donkeys were being loaded up for road transport down 
country via Kaoa (Kawa); this potash is brought from markets 
on the N.E. shores of the Lake, by water, in the rush built boats 
of the Buduma, the floating population of the lake, who are 
generally reported on as being a shy and timid people; they 
trade with the Kanembu, the lake side land people, in potash 
and fish, also conducting the water transport of the Lake. The 
Kanembu in their turn exchange these and water fruits and 
vegetables with the Kanuris (Beri-beris). The Kanembus seem 
to mix a good deal with the Buduma and Kanuri races, and 
appear to be on very friendly terms with both. It is hard to 
define the Kanuri-Kanembu limits, the latter are to be found 
as far S.W. as Mongano. 

From Seyrum I was able to communicate with the Com- 
mission now concentrating at Kukawa, and went in there myself 
via Kawa and: Bre on the 6th February. Arrangements had 
to be settled with the French party as to how we could best in- 
vestigate the matter of the islands and their connection with the 
boundary. We had now sufficient data to go on to make very 
definite plans, and on 13th February I was back at Seyrum again 
(Seyrum Bagha) ; Hearson came with me this time. As we wished 
to establish the latitude and longitude of the nearest island off the 
N.E. shore of the Lake to our side, we had had a steel. canoe 
placed at our disposal by the French party, and this was done 
on the night of 16th February, at the.same point that the 
French had done a day or two before. This satisfied us that 
the Lake Islands Jay well within the French side of the geo- 
graphical boundary. On 17th I was able to continue my lake- 
side work towards the southern extremity, and managed to 
observe a latitude every evening. On 26th February I left the 
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lake: side ‘for: good: » After traversing the ;roads.and locating 
Ngurnu, a prosperous market village,and Kawa, taking Maduari 
en route (where Overweg’s remains have recently been dis- 
covered), 1’ rejoined the Commission at Mongano, our field work 
being now complete,. to start for’ Maifoni:and;home., I had 
tried to find Overweg’s boat, from Alexander’s description of 
where he had found, and had to leave it for want of transport. 
Had I been able to discover it I could have managed to get it 
to one.of the villages with my own carriers. 

Now, as to whether Lake Chad is actually drying up, it 
is almost impossible at present to say; that it is fast changing 
its shape and shifting its position are certainties. It is more 
than likely that at no very distant date there will be two 
distinct lakes, the northern or smaller one being fed by 
the valley of the Yobe River, and the southern by the Shari, 
a really magnificent river, feeding the lake through a very 
considerable delta. I am of opinion that the parting of the 
lake is being steadily brought about by a combination of natural 
causes, the chief of which is the harmattan blowing daily from 
almost sunrise to sunset, during a large portion of the year, 
across the lake from north-east to south-west, not only bringing 
desert sand with it, but creating a surface current as well as 
a daily tide on the lake; secondly the two rivers create currents 
on the lake. Whether these meet in direct opposition on the 
north-east shore and become diverted into conjunction by 
the influence of the harmattan or in direct opposition in the 
centre of the lake is immaterial, since in either case there would 
be an inclination to produce a banking up of the bottom of the 
lake at the line of meeting of the waters. 

I am of opinion that the influence of the harmattan on the 
rivers is to fork the currents of both, and this has produced 
the Seyrum (Bagha) Peninsula on the south-west shore and a 
bar running north-east across the lake, whilst the same com- 
bination of natural forces has been responsible for the innu- 
merable small islands into which the north-east shore has been 
broken up. 

Irrigation and other engineering enterprises are likely to 
divert large volumes of water from the two chief rivers, 
and so threaten the very exisfence of the lake, but left to nature 
the volume of water is not likely to undergo much change, 
though the surface appearance may change very considerably. 

After my return home I had the good fortune to meet 
Boyd-Alexander before he started out this last time; we were 
in agreement about Lake Chad and its waters, and he, I think, 
favoured the idea that the Niger once ran into Lake Chad, and, 
at some earlier date still, joined the Nile; he based his con- 
clusion on the existence of certain birds and fishes common 
to those three waters, and was inclined to regard the Benue 
(Binue)-Niger below the junction at Lokoja as a separate river; 
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he was, I know, very anxious to lore a now dry river bed, 
the Dalal Mauri, connecting with Chad from the east- 
ward. Geologists and archeologists need not despair of some 
day arriving at definite conclusions on these points through 
the aid of fossils and other buried matter. 


Sandy terraced formations exist at fairly regular intervals, 
keeping roughly parallel with the lakeside, and a very decided 
ridge runs some six to eight miles from it, extending from Yo 
almost to Kukawa, but I am disinclined to believe that the 
waters of the lake itself ever reached to the walls of Kukawa. 
‘‘Home keeping folk have ever homely wits,’’ and this applies 
very much to the Kanuri and Kanembu, who are never disposed 
to travel during the rainy season; when the country round 
Kukawa is under water the general appearance is that of an un- 
interrupted sheet, whereas it should really be a series of ter- 
raced lakes divided by narrow bunds or ridges. 


I think that on the lake there is a diurnal tide during the 
time that the harmattan blows; this wind banks up the water 
on the west and south shore, perhaps very considerably ; it may 
or may not resume its proper level-during the night; this would 
depend very much on the force of the wind and the thickness 
of the maria and water grasses through which the water would 
have to filter back. The maria grows usually in a belt 
along the water’s edge, and, like the mangrove, flourishes best 
where the water is brackish. Decayed and decaying vegetation 
cause a peat formation along the water’s edge, extending some 
way into the lake in places; this tightens up with the incoming 
tide, and opens out. again with the ebb to such an 
extent that, when the water is at its highest, it would bear the 
a of a man running quickly over the top, (which the 
Buduma are skilful at doing), whereas at low tide any such at- 
tempt would end in failure; this fact bears out the truth of what 
some might consider a fairy tale remark, which Boyd-Alexander 
notes in his account of those people in his Niger to Nile record. 


From ————- we simply travelled to Maifoni, which 
we reached on t 

exchanged compliments with the Shehu, who came out to meet 
us with much ceremony, and here I would like to pay a tribute 
to Colonel McClintock, whom I was glad to meet again after 
an interval of four months; he was. still resident of 
Bornu, and had done much to assist us in. very many 
ways. _ While here we had to exchange many of our 
carriers; nearly all my personal carriers elected to stay on till 
we got down to Yola, where we took boat down the Benue 
River to Lokoja, and thence by the Niger again to the sea. 
I had had nearly all my carriers since leaving Kano, some 
even much longer; they had got into pms vo condition for 


travelling, and seldom gave me any trouble. I seldom let 


2nd:'March. We rested here three days, and - 
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them enter villages except to purchase material for clothing 
and ornaments. I insisted on the headmen of villages bring- 
ing their food to camp ready prepared, and paid for the food 
in a lump, instead of giving the carriers the food allowance. 
1 invariably sent on a messenger overnight from each village 
to my next halting place, after he had seen me pay the headmen 
of villages for goods received. This went a long way towards 
promoting a proper understanding with the inhabitants of the 
country; it is so often due to a most trivial misunderstanding 
that regrettable incidents occur, sometimes causing delay, 
or even failure, in many of the not unimportant undertakings 
of the work of a Boundary Commission. Even when every- 
thing seems plain sailing one has to be on a constant look-out 
to forestall a possible hitch. Servants and interpreters have 
their own interests to serve, however well paid and well provided 
for they may be, and native personal servants must to a certain 
extent be good interpreters; they can help or hinder equally 
well; it is so easy to spoil them, yet any show of mistrust is 
equally fatal. 

On 8th of March we had left the Kanuri-Shewer semhiey 
behind, and at Gumsuri entered a Pagan district in Sout 
Bornu, a mountainous region, and a great relief after the dull 
monotony of the plains we had travelled over. 

On the 12th we crossed the Bornu-Yola border, and on 
13th arrived at Womdiu, where the natives turned out in force 
and gave us a war dance, in which cowhide shields took a pro- 
minent part. On the 14th we crossed into the Benue River 
basin, and on the 15th entered Fulani country at Pella. Yola 
was reached on the 20th; here we found two steel barges ready 
to take us round to Lokoja. One day was spent in selling. our 
horses, paying off carriers, many of whom were really sorry 
to leave us; we allowed a few to work their way down to Lokoja, 
as extra hands might be wanted, (the river was then rapidly 
falling, and it was already reported abnormally shallow in 
places). Heavy tornadoes occasionally necessitated our tying 
up to the river bank. On 7th April we reached Ibi, one of the 
Niger Company’s earliest stations in Nigeria, and eventually 
got to, Lokoja on 18th. On the night of 27th we were on board 
the Mendi at Forcados and homeward bound-—all present, as we 
had started. 


We had not had much sport; up to Lake Chad little sport 
was “ be got, and we had not had time for it; our trophies 
were few. 


Dr. T. Mitten Macurre, M.A., LL.D., Barrister-at-law (Inner ‘Tem- 
ple), who opened the discussion, said that he did not think it would. be 
at all fair to: the gallant officer who has gone through such an extra- 
ordinary experience in the service of his country if some person, greatly 
daring, did not start a debate. Certainly a more wonderful and interest- 
ing series of experiences than the lecturer’s narrative could scarcely be 
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conceived, even leaving out of consideration the practical application which 
the lecturer had made. towards the end of his lecture with regard to the 
serious question of food supply. It was something to hear that from 
the ‘recesses of the darkest part of Northern Africa we might look for 
sustenance for our people in the event of the Mediterranean 
and those more ancient sources of supply, or even the Western 
sources of supply such as Canada and. the United States, 
being closed to us in the event of war, as each additional. avenue 
of food supply gave us enhanced security. That, in itself, was worthy 
of the attention of the public and of the Press of this country, and would 
justify the lecture, even if there had been nothing else in it. Another 
very singular feature of the lecture was that they had seen before them 
in the photographs that had been shown -the very places that Mungo 
Park visited, and he had been a favourite hero of their youth. The 
chiefs, whose photographs they had seen seemed to be very fine men, and 
—s eat en ard red had consisted of splendid types of humanity. 
e would like to a e lecturer whether the i 
whole, of the natives he had met? Soytes Syoratents 


Major Smmonps replied that he thought they were. 


Dr. Miter Macurre said that, in that case, they were a great deal 
better men physically than the Boers, and than most of our factory folk, 
and he hoped that the motor and other devices of ciyilisation which 
they had seen had been introduced into their country, would not have 
the effect of bringing about a deterioration of the physique of the natives. 
There was another significant fact to which the gallant. lecturer 
had referred, and to which he would like to direct their earnest attention. 
‘The lecturer had dwelt upon the great progress that had recently been 
made by Mahommedanism. He had been discussing those questions with 
some Turks recently, and they were of the opinion that they were going 
to start again, and Islam was to be revived. There was certainly a revivai 
in the Mahommedan world, and, moreover, a very successful propaganda ; 
and this-was borne out by the information brought to their knowledge 
by the lecturer that afternoon ; in fact, they were almost about to rival 

de after the year 622, to which the lecturer 


dina rogress ma 
the extraordinary progr’ d like to ask the lecturer whether Senussi, from 


had referred. He woul t t 
near Lake Chad, who threatened to rival the Madhi some decades ago, 


was still going. Had he been eliminated, or was he still alive? At 
any rate, he understood that the lecturer had not come across him, 
though he had said that he believed about twenty years ago some 
such chief had great influence in that district. It was very marvel- 
lous to hear how Mahommedanism ‘was prevailing throughout the whole 
Sudan from east to west. He knew that a hundred years after the 


date of the Hegira, to which the lecturer had referred, the Arabs ana 


Moors, who then represented the Mahommedan world, not only went as 
far as Tripoli, but also crossed the Mediterranean, and went into Spain ; 
and they were only beaten at Tours in the year 732 A.D., by Charles 
Martel, their victorious career being stopped in the heart of France. This 
had, he thought, been an admirable and very useful lecture by an officer 
whom he would. call. one of their heroes. It was. a matter for hearty 
congratulation that the nation was able to produce, in this degenerate 
age, a man who was willing, in the interests of science; to penetrate 
boldly into the heart of the darkness of the Sudan, and to describe the 
mysteries of native life in realms hitherto to them unknown. 

Mr. W. E. Srantey THomson said that Dr. Miller Maguire had 
made the remark, in the course of his interesting speech, that it seemed 
only fair to the lecturer that some observations should be made with 
reference to what he had described to them that afternoon. | Now, 
there was one thing that had struck him as being very peculiar, and 
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that was the contrast that there was, and must naturally be in the 
minds ot those who had studied the travels of African explorers, between 
the experience of explorers in the present and the experience of explorers 
in the past. There were two difficulties that had to be dealt with in the 
past. There was, first, the difficulty of climate, and the risks of fever 
while travelling through great tracts of swampy country; and there was 
the further risk of meeting with natives with whom, in all probability, 
complications might ensue. He thought it probable that many of those 
present had read Miss Kingsley’s book. Major Simonds had been 
round that part of the country in which she had trayelled. Now, by 
way of preliminary, Miss Kingsley told them that, previously to going 
there, she wrote to friends, who had had experience in the country, to 
ascertain what sort of preparation she ought to make for the journey. 
One of them told her: ‘‘If you have made up your mind to go to t 
Gold Coast, you had better unmake it as soon as possible. If you 
cannot do so, you should stay on the coast for a fortnight, and take an 
ounce of quinine every day, and then make the best of your way to the 
nearest missionary station, as that is the only place where they have a 
hearse with plumes!’ Major Simonds had apparently taken no medical 
preparations before going up country, and fortunately had no occasion to 
make for the nearest missionary station; at all events, he had been able 
to come home without their assistance. He would like, however, to 
bear in mind for a moment the wonderful facilities that now existed 
for travelling in Africa. Let them think for a moment of Livingstone’s 
experience. He had been reading that morning the account of his 
early experiences, and of the astonishingly small outfit that was made 
to serve on his long expeditions. Five tin boxes, each only fifteen inches 
square, sufficed for his stores of things with which to barter with the 
natives for the food and lodgings and canoeing of his whole party. What 
a contrast to what Stanley needed. _ Livingstone, however, had had some 
experience in the country and Stanley had not, nevertheless Stanley, in 
his circumstances, was working upon perhaps more practical lines when 
he took with him large quantities of cloth, and beads and wire, for thé 
purpose of paying his way, so as to travel with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time. Major Simonds’ party apparently had plans made for 
them in advance. He did not know how many hundred miles of travel- 
ling he had in contemplation, but anyway he personally did not seem to 
have thought it necessary to make any great preparations beforehand. 
Then let them consider the facilities he had for travelling upon those 
useful little steamers. Stanley, Livingstone, and other travellers had 
none of those advantages, and consequently Major Simonds had been 
able to travel in comparative luxury, and without in any way, fortunately, 
coming into conflict with the natives. He thought that of itself showed 
how wonderfully the facilities for travelling in Africa had improved, and 
how useful these facilities were, not only for the purpose of geographicat 
discovery or for making boundary lines, but for the purposes of com- 
merce and civilisation, The lecture that they had listened to 
had unquestionably been extremely interesting and instructive; moreover, 
the views which had been thrown on the screen had brought home to them 
vividly the splendid physique of the natives. 

He would not say anything more except that he thought 
the lecture, when it appeared in the Journal, would afford extremely good 
reading, and for his own part he heartily thanked the Major for the 
interesting particulars he had given them. 

Lizutenant J. DareE, S. Nigeria Regiment, West African Frontier 
force, said that the lecturer had remarked that he had not had time to 
visit the Yoruba country. His own knowledge of the Yoruba country 
was certainly of no account as the only portion of it he had touched was 
Lagos itself. Among the soldiers of the Southern Nigeria Regiment, how- | 
ever, they certainly had more than 50 per cent. of Yorubas. The 
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companies were generally composed of two Yoruba sections and two 
Hausa sections, and sometimes there was only one Hausa section in a 
company. He had always found that the Yoruba was a most excellent 
soldier, With regard to the religion which the soldiers professed, he 
would say that, as a rule, the good-class Yoruba was just as’ much a 
Mahommedan as the Hausa. Major Simonds, in the course of his lecture, 
had said that there was some other religion in the Yoruba country, but 
made no mention, as far’as he could recollect, of Mahommedanism. 
Paganism certainly did still exist to a great extent. He had not time 
to study the subject deeply, but when the men are actually with the 
corps they are treated as Mahommedans. They were, asa rule, sworn in 
on the Koran by the same priest as the Hausa; they worshipped in the 
same Mosque; they observed the same holidays. The Yoruba was, in 
his opinion, just as good a soldier as a Hausa, and was a very good 
man, both in barracks and in the field. The lecturer had pointed out 
man, both in barracks and in the bush. The lecturer had pointed out 
owing to the Harmattan and the thickness of the atmosphere. They 
had had difficulty in reading a helio over five miles. But directly the 
rains come, and the Harmattan ceased to blow, the atmosphere became 
clearer, and it was easy to see hills with great distinctness at a distance 
of forty or fifty miles. The lecturer had given them an interesting 
description of the physical action exerted by this wind on the waters of 
Lake Chad, but had, he thought, omitted to say, for lack of time, that 
it also brought with it small particles of dust from the Sahara, which, 
floating in the air, produced the effect of a slight fog. There was one 
question he would like to ask the lecturer, namely, whether he had 
arrived at any conclusion as to how the Fulani came into the country. 
They seemed to have split up into small groups and to have spread along 
the entire coast. They were fairer in complexion than the Hausa or 
the Yoruba or any of the remote tribes inhabiting the coast. From 
whence they came was a question which did not seem to have been quite 
cleared up, .and it would be interesting to know whether, in the course 
of his journeyings, the lecturer had arrived at any definite theory as to 
their origin. 

Major C. B. Simonps: As -regards the question of railways, 
the railway development is being pushed forward. If you will read the 
Statemen’s Year Book, 1910, you will find all the particulars which are 
at present available with regard to the railways of the country. There 
is a light railway from Zungaru to Bari-Jukow, 22 miles towards Kano, 
but it passes within easy distance of Bida on to Zungaru, and it is being 
continued towards Kano. The gauge is 3 ft. 6 in. I understand some 
400 miles has already been laid from Baro, the navigation head for the 
larger river steamboats. There is also a narrow gauge railway being 
built about the country, but there is a good deal of discussion as to 
whether -it shal] not be made of a standard gauge all the way through. 
When Sir Percy Girouard went out, I believe great railway developments 
were arranged for, and they are now being pushed on; but I can. only 
give you the information from the Statesmen’s Year Book, which.is a 
document compiled by the Secretary of the Geographical Society. It is a 
book to which the public has access. As regards. the other developments 
to which reference has been made, there are certain official documents, 
the contents of which | am not quite sure that I may mention, and 
it is difficult, at a moment like this, not to disclose official matter if I 
make any further remarks on the subject. I will therefore not say any- 
thing further on the matter. 

Dr. Miller Maguire referred to the question of the i 
of the natives. The doctor who went with us was very a 
to look out for. cases of imbecility among the natives, for 
purposes of his own study, and we only came across one case of imbecility 
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in the whole coun and that was on the way down the Benue on our 
way home. The cuiiane history of the country makes it look rather 
an unhealthy part of the world for Europeans; but, as a matter of fact, we 
started as a. of eight, and we all came back none the worse. _As 
regards the medical arrangements, our doctor did his duty in keeping 
us fit, and, after all, that is the great point. I think I can put a great 
deal of our disappointing the doctor, so to speak, down to the fact that 
we were pretty well equipped with almost every sort of luxury that we 
wanted. peers really wishes to know the contents of our various 
commissariat departments they have only to go to the Army and Navy 
Stores, and they can see the details connected with everything. They 
have been preserved at the Army and Navy Stores by the person who 
made the arrangements for us. I think they were very complete con- 
sidering the way they were arranged. I remember, whilst watching the 
unloading, of our stores at Burutu, a missionary standing by me saw 
: He said, 
“Hullo, what’s this?’’ I said, ‘‘ Well, we are going to do some 
very dry work.”’ He said, with a good-humoured smile, ‘‘ I must report 
this to Exeter Hall.” I said, ‘All right. I will report none labelled 
‘ Bibles’ among your baggage’’; so we both decided to cry “ quits.” 
Probably nobody was better equipped on reaching Lake Chad than I was, 
and every possible precaution was taken so far as the use of disinfectants, 
etc., were concerned. After a hard day’s work a calabash of water was 
sunk in the ground, and the disinfectant poured in, and all the carriers 
used to dip their feet and hands in it, and wash themselves, and I think 
that kept off the blood-sucking flies and their ill-effects, I think that 
went a great way towards immunity from sickness. I suppose that 
during the whole tour some thirty horses passed through our hands, and 
I do not think he had a single case of trypanosome among the lot. I 
put, that. down to the fact, whenever we came across a tsetse fly belt, 
we hurried our horses over as quickly as we could. The horses were 
ordered never to be taken down to. water at the lake side or to any 
water at all. Water was brought to them. in calabashes. If you are 
only fifty yards away from the water, the tsetse fly will not tackle even 
that dry distance. to get on to a domestic animal. 

With regard to the way in which I took my latitude 
observations, instead of: taking the observations in the usual 
way: In the discussion following the French Commissioner’s (Captain 
Tilho’s) paper,, read. by Lieutenant Mercardier at. the, Royal. , Geo- 
graphical Society, Mr. Talbot contended that it was almost impos- 
sible to make observations in the usual way, by circummeridian 
altitudes. .We employed a different method. 1 used to. sit down 
and eat my evening meal, with the nautical almanack in front of me. I 
knew when a star would cross the meridian: the theodolite was all 
ready, and it only wanted the final adjustment. It was just. like playing 
a game of patience, and just as amusing. The method we employed 
was most simple, did not require any tiresome computations, and our 
latitudes certainly agreed very well with the French. I will not say 
anything more wth regard to the technical details, because that is rather 
outside the subject. Lieutenant Dare asked a question about the Fulani 
people. The Fulani are a very interesting people, and are to be found 
all over the country. They are supposed to be descended from the shep- 
herd kings who ruled in Egypt before the time of the Pharaohs 
(Ptolemies). The time of Joseph was 1850 B.C., and the shepherd kings 
ruled in Egypt before the Ptolemies. Other theories as to their origin 
have been advanced, but in the short time at my disposal I have not 
been able to go much into the various points. With regard to the 
question of the physique and intelligence of the natives which Dr. 
Maguire mentioned I think a lot of the natives have learnt a great deal 
from the Moors, because to take a point from contemporary history, Tim- 
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buctoo was being bombarded’ with powder and shot at» the same time 
that our fleets under Queen Elizabeth were -fighting the Armada that 
was attacking our shores: Possibly the Moors: also managed to ter- 
rorise the natives, and put a little intelligence into them... As 

Mahommedanism, the question of Turkish or Persian does not trouble 
them at all; it does not show itself amongst the people. They have 
adopted Mahommedanism as a’ principle. In the) Courts in most 


parts of Northern Nigeria, and I daresay among the Yorubas 
too, the gamblers’ oath will not hold good. It has been difficult to 
reply to each question separately in detail in the short time at disposal, 
and as 1 am afraid I have exhausted your patience already, I will not 


Say any more. 
‘Tue Cuarrman (Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R.): 1 think 


the lecturer is to be congratulated upon having been privileged to take 
as was the Anglo-French Niger- 


part in such an important undertakin 
Chad Boundary Commission. It is a t needless to say that an un- 
ime be the cause of complications arising 


delimited frontier may at any t i c 
between two neighbouring powers, and anything that will obviate such a 


danger is of the greatest value. It is also a matter for congratulation 

that the British and French sections of the Commission worked together 
in such a harmonious manner. 

I was much struck by the statement as to the capability of Nigeria 

to furnish Great Britain with all the corn that might be required in 

That is, indeed, a very important point, for the mainten- 


time of war. 

ance of our food supply is one of the chief difficulties with which we shall 
have to contend with in the event of hostilities with any great naval Power. 
If Nigeria can so materially assist us with grain, then it is to be hoped 
that this portion of the British Dominions will be speedily developed to 


its utmost extent. 

With regard to the Mahommedan activity mentioned by Dr. Miller 
Maguire, there is little doubt but that the faith of the Prophet is making 
considerable headway in Africa; and it would be a great mistake to look 
upon the Mahommedan religion throughout the world as a dying one, 
as some good people would have us to believe. When I was in Egypt 
some years ago, the Senussites (a sect founded by Mahommed-es- 
Senussi, who died near Sewa in 1860) were a powerful body, alike, austere, 
beast fanatical, and extremely energetic. I understand that their influence 
in North Africa has not waned, and I have asked the lecturer privately, 
but he has been unable to tell me, whether such influence has as yet 
penetrated to Nigeria. 

We have had some very excellent screen pictures shown us, and I 
am only wt gre the exigencies of time did not permit of the whole of 
the text of the lecture being read. However, when it appears in the 
Journat, I think you will find it to be of considerable interest. 

_In conclusion, I will ask to allow me, on your behalf, to thank - 
Major Simonds very heartily for his lecture.* 





* The lecture was illustrated by a series of lantern slides. 
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MILITARY EDUCATION. 
Notes by the Editor. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION, DECEMBER; 1910. * 





The Report on the Examinations for Promotion, held in 
December, 1910, for the undermentioned ranks, were published 
on 22nd March. 

(1) Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular Army and of the 
Australian, Canadian, and New Zealand Permanent Military Forces in 
Subjects (4), (€), (g), (4) (lieutenants), (t) (lieutenants), and (j) for Pro- 


motion. 
(2) Majors (other than R.A.M.C. and A.V.C.) in “ Tactical Fitness 


for Command,” Part I., Appendix XII., King’s Regulations. : 
(3) Majors of the Royal Army Medical Corps (Regular Army) in 
‘‘ Technical Subjects’’ for Promotion, Part I., Appendix XIV., King’s 


Regulations. 
(4) Lieutenants, Captains and Majors of the Territorial Force 


in B, C (A.S.C. only) and D, Lpcamsntpar f for Promotion. 
(5). Officers of the Special Reserve of Officers and the Territorial Force 


(Voluntary), for the Symbol “Q ” or “q.” 
The General Report on the whole examinations by the 
Director of Military Training is as follows :— 


REPORT. 


‘‘t, The general result of the examination in Subject (d), 
Regular Army, shows a decided improvement on the standard 
previously attained. 

“2, The percentage of failures among officers who took © 
up all the subheads of Suject (d) at this and previous examina- 
tions is as follows :— 

November, 1908 __.... ae oan ..- 18.46 
May, 1909 ... BS a me ope. ane 
December, 1969 ... 22 my, he eee 
May, Ig1o ... ¢ ey af. .-, 17.46 
December, 1910 ... Zu He +» 14.00 

‘“‘There was an improvement in the percentage of officers 
who gained .75 or over of the total marks: this percentage was 
11.28 as compared with 10.61 in May, 1910. 

ate subject (d) as a whole, the best examinations were 
passed by Captains R. Q. Froufurd, Royal Scots Fusiliers 
(Home),and J. L. Buxton, Rifle Brigade (Abroad), who obtained 
1,353 and 1,285 marks, respectively, out of a possible 1,600. 
Of the lieutenants, the best examinatinons weré passed b 
Lieutenants R. Archer-Houblon, Royal Field Artillery (Home}, 





“ Passages quoted from the Report are reproduced b acs 
the Coatrolier of H.M. Stationery Office, ee Prmuein 
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and J. N. Horlick, Coldstream Guards (Abroad), who obtained 
1,261 and 1,224 marks respectively. Three officers of the Special 
Reserve of Officers and eight of the Territorial Force took up all 
the subheads of subject (d); the best papers were submitted by 
Captain H. N. Bridgwater, 5th Bn. Norfolk Regiment, who 
gained 1,256 marks. 

‘*3. It is satisfactory to note the great improvement in the 
knowledge of the Russo-Turkish campaign displayed by the 
candidates. This is largely due to the study of this campaign 
in the various commands during winter training and to the fact 
that officers have approached the subject more intelligently and 
drawn useful deductions instead of committing a quantity of 
facts to memory. 

‘* It is hoped that the officers will realize that such study is con- 
sequently of much greater value to themselves. 

‘‘4. Attention is drawn to the fact that, in accordance with 
paragraph 854 (a), King’s Regulations, it has been necessary 
in some cases to deduct marks for bad spelling, handwriting and 
the insertion of irrevelant matter. Candidates, are advised to 
pay more attention to these points in future. 

‘5. The first paper under the new rules for the examination 
of Majors in Part I., Appendix XII., King’s Regulations, for 
‘*Tactical Fitness for Command,”’ was set at this examination. 
The result was very satisfactory and it is hoped that this mode 
of examination will ensure a greater uniformity of standard 
being obtained. Although the new rules were only made 
applicable to officers serving in the United Kingdom, yet an offer 
was made to extend the system as regards the written papers 
to officers serving abroad and to the Overseas Dominions. This 
offer was well responded to; 38 officers serving at home. were 
examined and 11 serving abroad. One officer of the Territorial 
Force took this examination under Territorial Force Regulations, 
paragraph 302. 

“6. At this examination, 352 officers took up the written 
examinations B, C (Army Service Corps only) and D for officers 
of the Territorial Force. The results were less satisfactory than 
in May, 1910. 

‘The percentage of failures in examination B was 36.67 as 
compared with 32.35 in May 1910. The best set of papers were 
submitted by Captain L. N. G. Filon, University of London 
Contingent, Officers Training Corps, who obtained 675 marks 
out of a total of 800. 

‘7. The examination papers set on this occasion with 
remarks and se, wey for the guidance of candidates and their 
Commanding cers are reproduced as an appendix to this 
report.”’ 

(Signed) A. J. MURRAY, 
f Director of Military Training. 
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MILITARY ENGINEERING, TACTICS, MAP READING, ETC. (CAPTAINS), 


The first of the two papers consisted of a General and a 
Special Idea, a contoured map at 6 inches to a mile, and a sketch 
map of 4 miles to 1 inch. 


Four exercises were set on this paper. The first dealt with 
the composition and disposition of the advanced guard of a 
small column (2 battalions, 1 field battery, 1 squadron cavalry, 
besides engineers, supply, and medical troops.) ;—the second 
with the making of arrangements for a halt of the column for 
the night; the third with the disposition of the outposts for the 
night; and the fourth with the selection of a signal station to 
communicate with another station, on the 6 inch map. 


The following remarks by the examiner are quoted from the 
Report : 


Remarks on the Candidates’ Work. 


“ General Kemarks.—The general character of the work was satisfac- 
tory. The great majority of the candidates showed that they can appre- 
ciate a military situation correctly and make suitable proposals for action. 
The failures occured chiefly in the application of principles to the given 
situation. A considerable number of officers adopted methods on paper 
which they would probably not adopt in the field. 

‘** Generally speaking, officers would find the result more satisfactory to 
themselves if they tried to avoid thinking of what the examiner. wanted, 
and put simply and clearly on paper what they would do themselves. 


Kemarks on the First Paper. -.- 


** Protective troops.—There appeared to be a tendency, especially 
amongst artillery and infantry officers, to keep their protective troops too 
close to the main body. 

** Kxercise 1.—In many cases the advance guard had its main guard 
too close to the main body. In such circumstances the advanced , enh 
cannot fulfil its réle of preventing the march of the main body from being 
delayed. ‘Che same fault was noticeable in the outpost disposition. The 
cavalry officers as a rule avoided this error. 


“Exercise I1., Orders and Instructions.—There was a tendency to write 
formal operation orders for every possible occasion. An operation order 1s 
required normally whenever a number of units are to take part in a com- 
bined operation, but a commander in the position of the commander of the 
column in this case would rarely issue such an order, and he would certain- 
ly not go into the details of billeting his force in a village which had not 
yet been reconnoitred. The situation called for a written message to 
the advanced guard commander, and verbal or written instructions to the 
party which was to go ahead and make the arrangements for quartering. 

* Kazercise L11.—A number of officers did not seem to understand the 
principle enunciated in Field Service Regulations, Part I., Section 76, 1* 





* The passage referred to reads as follows.— 

‘*‘When there is any possibility of a force coming ‘in’ conflict with 
an enemy, its commander should, when halting for the night first decide 
on his dispositions in case of an attack, and then arrange the quartering 
of his command and the disposition of ‘his outposts accordingly.” 

Ed, R.U.S.I. 
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and J. N. Horlick, Coldstream Guards (Abroad), who obtained 
1,261 and 1,224 marks respectively. Three officers of the Special 
Reserve of Officers and eight of the Territorial Force took up all 
the subheads of subject (d); the best papers were submitted by 
Captain H. N. Bridgwater, 5th Bn. Norfolk Regiment, who 
gained 1,256 marks. 

"3. It is satisfactory to note the great improvement in the 
knowledge of the Russo-Turkish campaign displayed by the 
candidates. This is largely due to the study of this campaign 
in the various commands during winter training and to the fact 
that officers have approached the subject more intelligently and 
drawn useful deductions instead of committing a quantity of 
facts to memory. 

‘‘ It is hoped that the officers will realize that such study is con- 
sequently of much greater value to themselves. 

‘‘4. Attention is drawn to the fact that, in accordance with 
paragraph 854 (a), King’s Regulations, it has been necessary 
in some cases to deduct marks for bad spelling, handwriting and 
the insertion of irrevelant matter. Candidates, are advised to 
pay more attention to these points in future. 

‘*5. The first paper under the new rules for the examination 
of Majors in Part I., Appendix XII., King’s Regulations, for 
‘Tactical Fitness for Command,”’ was set at this examination. 
The result was very satisfactory and it is hoped that this mode 
of examination will ensure a greater uniformity of standard 
being obtained. Although the new rules were only made 
applicable to officers serving in the United Kingdom, yet an offer 
was made to extend the system as regards the written papers 
to officers serving abroad and to the Overseas Dominions. This 
offer was well responded to; 38 officers serving at home. were 
examined and 11 serving abroad. One officer of the Territorial 
Force took this examination under Territorial Force Regulations, 
paragraph 302. 

“6. At this examination, 352 officers took up the written 
examinations B, C (Army Service Corps only) and D for officers 
of the Territorial Force. The results were less satisfactory than 
in May, 1910. 

‘“‘The percentage of failures in examination B was 36.67 as 
compared with 32.35 in May 1910. The best set of papers were 
submitted by Captain L. N. G. Filon, University of London 
Contingent, Officers Training Corps, who obtained 675 marks 
out of a total of 800. 

“7, The examination papers set on this occasion with 
remarks and ce, tomy for the guidance of candidates and their 
Commanding Officers are reproduced as an appendix to this 
report.’” 


(Signed) A. J. MURRAY, 
f Director of Military Training. 
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MILITARY ENGINEERING, TACTICS, MAP READING, ETC. (CAPTAINS), 


The first of the two papers consisted of a General and a 
Special Idea, a contoured map at 6 inches to a mile, and a sketch 
map of 4 miles to 1 inch. 


Four exercises were set on this paper. The first dealt with 
the composition and disposition of the advanced guard of a 
small column (2 battalions, 1 field battery, 1 squadron cavalry, 
besides engineers, supply, and medical troops.) ;—the second 
with the making of arrangements for a halt of the column for 
the night; the third with the disposition of the outposts for the 
night; and the fourth with the selection of a signal station to 
communicate with another station, on the 6 inch map. 


The following remarks by the examiner are quoted from the 
Report : 
Remarks on the Candidates’ Work. 


“ General Kemarks.—The general character of the work was satisfac- 
tory. The great majority of the candidates showed that they can appre- 
ciate a military situation correctly and make suitable proposals for action. 
The failures occured chiefly in the application of principles to the given 
situation. A considerable number of officers adopted methods on paper 
which they would probably not adopt in the field. 

‘* Generally speaking, officers would find the result more satisfactory to 
themselves if they tried to avoid thinking of what the examiner. wanted, 
and put simply and clearly on paper what they would do themselves. 


Kemarks on the First Paper. - 


‘* Protective troops.—There appeared to be a tendency, especially 
amongst artillery and infantry officers, to keep their protective troops too 
close to the main body. 

“* Exercise 1.—In many cases the advance guard had its main guard 
too close to the main body. In such circumstances the advanced guard 
cannot fulfil its réle of preventing the march of the main body from being 
delayed. ‘The same fault was noticeable in the outpost disposition. The 
cavalry officers as a rule avoided this error. 

“*Kxercise 11., Orders and Instructions.—There was a tendency to write 
formal operation orders for every possible occasion. An operation order 1s 
required normally whenever a number of units are to take part in a com- 
bined operation, but a commander in the position of the commander of the 
column in this case would rarely issue such an order, and -he would certain- 
ly not go into the details of biileting his force in a village which had not 
yet been reconnoitred. The situation. called for a written message to 
the advanced guard commander, and verbal or written instructions to the 
party which was to go ahead and ‘make the arrangements for quartering. 

 Bazercise 111.—A number of officers did not seem to understand the 
principle enunciated in Field Service Regulations, Part I., Section 76, 1” 





* The passage referred to reads as follows.— 

‘‘When there is any possibility of a force coming in conflict with 
an enemy, its commander should, when halting for the night first decide 
on his dispositions in case of an attack, and then arrange the quartering 
of his command and the disposition of ‘his outposts ene | 

d. R.U.S.I. 
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‘“A common failure in the answers to the solutions to this exercise was the 
neglect to inform the outpost commander of the general position to be 
occupied by the outposts and of the action of the main body «f attacked. 

‘““ Exercise 1V.—This exercise was mainly set to test the candidates’ 
knowledge of map reading. Too much attention cannot be given ‘to this 
important subject, and it is necessary for officers to constantly study maps 
and attempt to picture the actual ground.”’ 

Second Paper. 
The second paper consisted of a General and a Special Idea 
the latter comprising and being in continuation of the Special 
Idea in Paper 1. Four exercises were set. The first demanded 
an appreciation of the situation from a.commander whose column 
has been alarmed in billets by the approach of hostile troops 
to his outpost line. The second involved the writing of orders 
for an attack by the above-mentioned column on the position 
held by the enemy’s mounted troops, and an explanation of the 
reasons for the course of action adopted. The third exercise 
dealt with the arrangements for the defence of a village on the 
lines of communication by a small force of all arms; and the 
fourth with the siting of trenches, and distribution of tools and 
working parties, in connection with the third exercise. 


The following remarks by the examiner are quoted from 
the Report :— 


“‘Kxercise I1.—A tendency to pedantry was noticeable with regard to the 
appreciation of the situation. A number of the answers attempted to 
deal with the majority of the headings contained in Training and Man- 
wuvre Regulations, Section 13, 4. The officers who wrote these answers 
appeared to have overlooked paragraph 5 of the same section® There is 
a considerable difference between the complete appreciation of the situation, 
which a commander would prepare at the outset of a campaign or of a 
considerable operation, and the brief review of the essential factors which 
would pass through his mind during the course of an operation as the 
situation changes. 

*“* Kxercise 11 : The Attack.—The chief failure in the second paper was 
in the solutions to this exercise. A surprisingly large number or officers 
did not seem to have grasped the principles of Field Service Regulations, 
Part 1., Chapter VII. The attacking force was frequently divided into 
a holding or containing attack, a decisive attack and a general reserve. 
The so called holding and decisive attacks were often disconnected, while 
the réle of the general reserve appeared to be to look on while the fight 
was lost or won. The principle of applying a part of the attacking force 





* Section 13, paragraph 5, reads as follows.— 


*‘ As regards the committal to writing of an appreciation, the object 
to be aimed at is. to convey the necessary arguments and the plan finally 
recommended for adoption as concisely, clearly, and logically as possible 
to the brain of the superior. The manner in which the appreciation is 
drawn up is a question of judgment, not of form, and must vary with the 
nature of the problem and the style of the writer. - It can only be acquired 
by practice. Care must be taken to omit all factors which are not con- 
sidered as influencing the issue. Of those which it is decided to include, 
some will require to be emphasized, others should only be referred to in 
order to show that the validity of the arguments is not impaircd 

” 


by them. . 
Ed, R.U.S.I.... 
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to develop the attack, wear down the enemy’s power of resistance, and 
discover the point for the decisive blow, if this cannot be determined be- 
forehand, while the remainder of the force strikes home at the right time 
and place, should be familiar to every, captain. 

‘* A number of cavalry and.infantry officers did not seem to understand 
the powers and limitations of artillery. The battery was often split up 
unnecessarily, both on the march and in action. Guns were also sent 
into action within close rifle range of woods held by the enemy, when 
perfectly safe and more suitable positions were available in rear. There 
seemed to be a belief amongst the other arms that the closer field guns 
are to the enemy, when first opening fire, the more effective will be their 
tire, which is not the case, provided the facilities for observation at the 
longer ranges are equally good. 

‘*This paper pote on | to be longer than it really was, It was necessa 
to reprint the General and Special Ideas from the first paper with whic 
the candidates were already familiar. © 

‘* Few candidates appeared to. have any difficulty in completing the 


per. 
“Special Reserve and Territorial Force.—The remarks made on the 
work of the captains of the Regular Forces are also generally applicable 
to the work of the field officers and captains of the Special Reserve. None 
of the candidates gave a really satisfactory answer to Exercise II. of the 
Second Paper. As in the case of the Regular Forces, the candidates did 
not appear to appreciate the réles of the various parts of an attacking 
force. In addition, it is necessary to draw attention to Field Service Regu- 
lations, Part I., Section 104, 2* Definite objectives or tasks were not 
allotted, nor were limits of frontage specified, while in many cases the 
orders of the commander detailed the work to be performed by companies, 
ignoring the battalion commander.”’ 


MILITARY ENGINEERING, TACTICS, MAP READING, ETC. 
(LIEUTENANTS). 


(All branches except R.A.M.C. and A.V.C.) 
First Paper. 


The first of the two papers consisted of a General and a 
Special idea, with the same maps as in the papers for 
Captains. Three exercises were set; the first and second of 
these dealt with the dispositions to be made by the commander 
of an advanced guard of all arms (1 brigade intantry, 1 brigade 
R.F.A., 2 squadrons cavalry), which has come in contact with 
a stronger hostile force. The third required an explanation, 
illustrated on the map, of how an attack would be carried out, 
by the same force as above, in co-operation with, and on the 
flank of its main body. 





* The paragraph referred to lays down that the framing of orders 
for an attack should be based on the following principles.— 
(i) A definite objective or task should be assigned to each hody of 
troops, the actual limits of frontage being specified as far as possible. 
(ii) The direction of the attack to be made by each body of troops 
should be distinctly stated. 
(iii) Most careful arrangements should be made to ensure that attacks 
intended to be simultaneous should be so in reality. 
(iv) The choice of the manner in which the task assigned to each 
body of troops is to be performed should be left to its commander .” 
Ed, R.U.S.I. 
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The following remarks, made by the examiners, are quoted 
from the Report :— 

Remarks on the Candidates’ Work. 

‘* General remarks.—It appeared that officers had not had sufficient 
practice in the field, in the solution of tactical problems, to enable them 
to give really good answers to these papers. 

As regards Regular officers, with their almost continuous oppor- 
tunities, this should not be the case. 

‘* "The following remarks. apply to many of the answers. — 

** Remarks on the First Paper.—In the attack, deployments were often 
made too close to the enemy’s position, showing that the effect of modern 
rifle fire is not sufficiently appreciated. 

**A tendency to break up units unnecessarily, such as sending 14 squad- 
rons or 14 companies to do certain work which might equally well be 
performed by 1 squadron or 1 company. 

‘* In many cases officers appeared unable to write an ordinary. field 
message conveying an order. They appeared to think that there is no 
mean between a verbal message and elaborate ‘* Operation Orders.” In 
most cases the employment of the ‘cavalry left much to be desired. In 
the answer to the third question, the cavalry might well have been used 
to operate against the enemy’s left flank. It is necessary for all officers 


to study Cavalry Training, Chapter 7.* 
Second Paper. 


The second paper consisted of a General and a Special 
Idea, with the same maps as for the first paper. 

‘Three exercises were set on this paper. The first and 
second exercises involved wrting outpost orders for a force, of 
the same composition as in the last paper, halted for the night 
during a retirement after an: unsuccessful action, showing the 
disposition of the outposts on the map. The third exercise was 
on entrenching, and detailing working parties. 

The following remarks made by the examiner are quoted 
from the Report :— 

Remarks on the Candidates’ Work. 
‘*The employment ci the outpost mounted troops proved, in most cases, 
a stumbling block. Field Service Regulations, Part I., paragraph 7;], 
is quite clear as to their employment. ; 
“* The majority of officers wrote good orders for the outposts and under- 


stood how to sub-divide the outpost line, but there were many instances 
of unsound dispositions due to want of practice in the field. Important 
roads were sometimes left unguarded. 

“All officers should have been able to answer the third question without 
any difficulty, but, on the contrary, very few managed to do so. The 
answers given tended to show that the majority of officers have never 








* Chapter 7 deals with the employment of Cavalry in the Field. 

1 The paragraph in question contains the following passage: :— 

‘“ Outpost mounted troops . . . . may be attached to sections 
of the outposts, or to outpost companies for reconnoitring purposes, and 
to keep touch with the protective cavalry by day; but economy must be 


exercised in employing mounted troops for outpost duties.’’ 
Ed. R.U.S.I. 
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ght out how it should be done. Most officers 
entrenched positions (some of them very extended) at a distance from 
their piquets, the positions of the piquets themselves being left unde- 
fended. Scarcely any officers thought of improving ‘communications 
between their piquets and supports.” 


MILITARY HISTORY. (d) (iv¥.) CAPTAINS AND LIEUTENANTS, ALL 
BRANCHES (EXCEPT R.A.M.C., A.V.C., and A.O.D.) 


Campaign set for a second time. 
First Paper. 


‘‘ The Operations in the Eastern Theatre of the American 
War of Secession, from the Commencement of Hostilities to 
the 5th May, 1863, inclusive.’’ The paper, which consisted 
of the 4 questions below, was accompanied by a skeleton map 
of the theatre of war, at 15 miles to the inch. 


The following remarks were made by the examiner and are 
quoted from the Report. The questions are also given for 


reference. 

General KRemarks.—The work submitted was of an uneven nature. It 
would seem that, if some of the candidates would expend a part of the 
time which they now devote to the mastering of details of facts to prac- 
tising putting their ideas on paper clearly and concisely, they would not 
only pass better examinations, but would also become more efficient officers. 
During the examination also, their methods might frequently be 
improved. Many appear to put down their first idea on the subject of the 
question, and then to write on from that without any definite purpose. If, 
before starting to write they would think out the framework of their 
answer, or even jot down the headings on a blank page, and then proceed 
on the lines which they had laid down, there can be little doubt that there 
would be considerably less discursive writing that at present. Most 
a apparently found the second paper considerably easier than the 

rst. 


entrenched a piquet or thou 


Remarks on the First Paper. 


Question 1.—Explain the system on which the Northern Government 
rg and reinforced its armies in the field as regards non-regular 
corps. 
What general principle as to the method of replenishing armies in the 
field (confirmed by our own recent war experiences) can be deduced 
from the experience of the Federals? 

Few officers had noticed the fact that the Federal Government, in 
place of filling up with drafts the gaps caused by war in the ranks of their 
irregular corps, replaced them from time to time with fresh corps. This 
fact is particularly interesting to us, because forty years afterwards we 
adopted the same procedure in South Africa, with equally unsatisfactory 
results, 

No officer gave the principle which may be deduced from the above, 
viz., that the size of units used to replenish an army in the field should 
depend on the degree of training of the reinforcements. Fully trained 
troops can be utilized in the largest formations in which they are organ- 
ized. As the training gets less, the units in which troops should be sent 
to the front should become smaller, and it is advisable to be content with 
battalions or even companies or drafts of individuals. 


VOL. LV. Qn 
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Question 2.—State, and examine critically in the light of after-know- 
ledge, McClellan’s plan for the capture of Richmond in March, 1862. 

This question was, on the whole, well answered. In some cases officers, 
in place of criticising McClellan’s plan, simply gave a description of his 
advance up the Peninsula. This was not asked for. 

Question 3.— Write a short appreciation from the Confederate point of 
view of the situation at the beginning of September, 1862. (At this time 
Pope’s army had just retired behind the fortifications of Alexandria, after 
the second battle of Bull Run.) 

Few officers gave an appreciation of the situation. Some gave the 
arguments for or against an invasion of Maryland. Scarcely any gave 
a definite opinion as to which course open to the Confederates appeared 
to them best, as is required in an appreciation. 

A certain number contented themselves with narrating the events lead- 
ing up to the battle of the Antietam, which was quite useless and outside 
the question. 

Question 4.—Jt has been said that the greatest general is he who in 
duces his enemy to make the most mistakes. There are several notable 
instances of this in the campaign which is the subject of this examination. 
Explain the methods by which Jackson and Lee accomplished this result, 
and illustrate your reply from tke campaign in the syllabus. 

This question was not well answered. The majority of answers were 
simply a string of insiances, rather than an explanation of the methods 
of Lee and Jackson. 

Speaking broadly these methods appear to have consisted in :— 

(a.) ‘* Mystifying and misleading’’ the enemy, usually under cover 

of a screen of cavalry. . 

(o.) A careful study and subsequent utilization of any weak spots 
either in the character of the opposing leaders, or in the general 
situation of the enemy. With this is closely connected the skil- 
ful employment of detachments. 

Few officers gave these, or any other, explanations of their methods 

of inducing the enemy to make mistakes. 
Second Paper. 
The Subject for the Second paper (Special Period), was :— 

“The Shenandoah Valley Campaign from April, 1861, to June, 1862, 
inelusive.’’ 

The paper was accompanied by the same sketch map as 
given with the first paper. 

The following remarks made by the examiner are quoted 
from the Report. The questions are also given for reference.— 

Question 1.—Discuss the general principles on which the Confederates 
employed their Cavalry in the Valley Campaign (both strategically and 
tactically), and compare them with the principles laid down for the em- 
ployment of Cavalry in Field Service Regulations, Part I., 1909. Com- 
ment on any points of difference which you may have noticed. 

This question was not well answered. Most of the answers were 
badly arranged and illogical. The comparison between the principles on 
which the Confederates employed their Ca and those laid down in 
Field Service Regulations, Part I., was generally very incomplete. 

For instance, many officers failed to notice that whilst we employ 
our cavalry in three bodies—Independent, Protective and Divisional—the 
Confederates merged their Independent and Protective cavalry into one. 
In come cases these omissions appeared to be due to a want of knowledge 
of our own regulations. There can be little doubt that officers who 
study the tactics of past campaigns without a knowledge of our own 
practice in similar situations must lose a great deal of the value of the'r 
reading. 


(To be continued.) 
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MILITARY HISTORY EXAMINATION, 1012. 
Official Correction... It is announced in Army Orders of 
1st April that the subject for the first paper on the campaign 
set for the first time in the examination for May, 1912 (at Home 
and in the Colonies), October, 1912 (in India), should read as 


follows :— 
“First Paper—The operations in the Eastern Theatre of 


the American War of Secession from 11th June, 1862, to 5th 

May, 1863, inclusive.” 
(In the original announcement the words ‘‘the operations 

in the’ Eastern Theatre of’’ had been inadvertently omitted). 


REGULATIONS FOR PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

Some far-reaching amendments to King’s Regulations 
dealing with examinations for promotion were issued with Army 
Orders of the 1st of April, and will come into force on the 1st 
June, 1911. The amendments consist of a complete revise of 
paragraphs 851 to 880 and of appendices X. to XV. The follow- 
ing points appear worthy of special attention. 

Paragraph 856 now shows more clearly the subjects of 
examination for promotion up to the rank of major. They are 
as follows :— 


(1.) (i.) Warrant officer or N.C.O., for promo- \ 











tion to the rank of second lieutenant. 
(ii.) Quartermaster or riding master before 
being granted a commission as lieu- 
tenant. Subjects (a 
(iii.) Second lieutenant for promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant (all branches except 
R.A.M.C. and A.V.C.), unless he 
has already passed the examination | 
under (i.) in the branch of the service in 
which he is serving 
(iv.) Lieutenants, R.A.M.C., Subjects 
on probation, for confirma- (a) and (h 
tion of commission. 

(2.) Lieutenants for promotion to the rank of captain. 
Cavalry. ......ccecseceees Subjects (c.), (d.), and (j.) 
yr Pee RE ERLE AS » (C.), (d.), (@.), and ‘(j.) 

EDs dis bhertinnsacoonee »  (¢.), (d.), (f.), and (7.) 
Infantry AO aide vee »  (¢.), (d.), and (j.) 
it tilaté<sierannanhinre »» (C.), (d.), (g.), and (j.) 


R.A.M.C., subject (c.) (ii), subheads (d.), (ii. 
and (d.) (iii.), and subject (h). These ge 
nations cannot be taken before completing 12 
months’ service. 

A.V.C., ‘sub-head (d.) (ii.) and subject (i). The 
examination in subject (i.) cannot be taken 
before the completion of three years’ service. 
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.) Captain for promotion to the rank of Major. 
4 eeomy ik Mii 00) Subjects (c.), and (d.) 
RB. SHAG Ae ee (c.) and (d.) 
BE 35.0201. Aa cEe n (c.) and (d.) 
DefONlPY. £31). Kiss. cee i (c.) and (d.) 
FOS A oes. eee ie »» (c.), (d.), and (g.) 


R.A.M.C., subject (0.), subject (¢.) (ii.), sub- 
heads (d.) (ii.), and (d.) iii.), and subject (h). 
These examinations cannot take place before 
the completion of five years’ service. 

A.V.C., sub-head (d.) (ii.) and subject (i.). The 
examination in subject (t.) cannot take place 
before the completion of twelve years’ service. 

An important innovation (para. 855 B) is that the Field 
Service Pocket Book will in future be allowed for use at all 
examinations, written and practical, but not for answering oral 
questions. 

This amendment carries a step further the principles already 
embodied in the instructions for the examinations in Military 
History (2nd paper), in which it is stated that the object of the 
paper is to elicit from candidates their knowledge of tactical prin- 
ciples and to test their power of applying those principles; and 
that candidates should not commit to memory a number of dates 
and the exact strength and composition of the forces. The 
use of the Field Service Pocket Book will assist in making the 
solution of all examination problems approximate to service 
conditions. Candidates will no longer burden their memories 
with details and statistics which, on service, they would obtain 
from the book. It is the ability to apply the principles of the 
training manuals to the solution of problems which will make 
for success. 

In para. 876 (Tactical fitness to command) it is to be noted 
that candidates in the United Kingdom are now in all cases 
examined in Part IJ. with troops, not by a staff ride. Officers 
serving in commands where troops are not available are to be 
sent to other commands for examination, .as follows :— 

Officers serving in the Scottish Command to the Irish Command. 

Officers serving in the Northern Command to the Eastern Command. — 

Officers serving in the Western Comrhand to the Southern Command. 

Officers serving in the Channel Islands to the Southern Command. 

Officers serving in the London District to the Aldershot Command. 

Officers of Regular of Colonial Military Forces on leave from abroad 

as a rule, to the Aldershot Command. 

Para. 879 contains instructions for the medical staff tour, 
which first came into force in January 1911 as Part II. of the 
examination of Majors of the R.A.M.C. for promotion. 

New also are the instructions for an examination in technical 
subjects for Majors of the Army Veterinary Corps. This corps 
now comes into line, in this respect, with other branches of the 
Army as regards examinations. 
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Appendix XI., which contains the syllabus for promotion 
up to the rank of Major, is now brought up to date. Points 
to be noted are: (a) (i) syllabus for musketry for officers 
of infantry, cavalry, R.E., and A.S.C., which has been revised ; 
the range-taking test, which has now been introduced for officers 
of the artillery ; the (c) examination for lieutenants and captains, 
which is entirely remodelled; and the instructions for the guid- 
ance of (c) examining boards, which are quite new. It will 
be seen that the (c) examination now takes the form of a regi- 
mental tour, and combines instruction and examination. In- 
struction is provided for by the board pointing out to the 
candidates the general lines on which they themselves 
would have dealt with the problem. In the examination special 
prominence is given to the study of tactics, while 
field engineering and field sketching are only tested in their 
relation to the tactical scheme. Candidates are required to make 
a rapid enlargement from a small scale map, and to show on it 
only sufficient relevant detail to furnish necessary tactical in- 
formation, or to illustrate their reports. 


This appears a great improvement on the former test, in 
which a whole day was spent making a sketch that bore little 
relation to tactics. The suggestions for carrying out the map- 
reading test, which are also quite new, lay stress on ‘‘ speed,’’ 
and on candidates being able to read maps at sight. 


The instructions for the (f) examination, for engineer lieu- 
tenants, were introduced late in 1910; it will be seen that the 
field engineering test is on more practical lines than formerly, 
and that speed plays an important part. 


The (a), (b), and (h) examinations for R.A.M.C., and the 
(i) examination for the Army Veterinary Corps have been 
considerably altered, and a new appendix, XV., has been added, 
giving the technical subjects for the examination of majors of 
the latter corps. 


A greater degree of uniformity in the matter of military 
education throughout the British Empire may be expected in 
future. The military authorities in India have decided to adopt 
from the 1st August, 1911, the provisions for examinations, 
as now laid down in the King’s Regulations, practically en 
bloc, with certain modifications to meet the conditions of service 
in India; they will, however, set their own papers half-yearly. 
Canada has for some years adopted the British Reguiar Army 
examinations, with the exception of Organization, for her per- 
manent forces, and Australia has done so since December 1909. 
New Zealand will, it is to be hoped, follow suit in May 1911. 


Except in India, the papers for the May and December ex- 
aminations are set on the same days throughout the Empire. 
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The following Regulations regarding admission to the 
Royal Military Academy apd Royal Military College, and 
appointments to commissions in the Regular Army, were issued 
in March 1911 :— 

A. 
1. Limits or Acs ror Entrance to tHe Royat Minitary Acapgemy. 

The lower limit of age at which candidates are permitted to com- 
pete for admissio to the Royal Military Academy will be reduced to 
16} years, commencing with the competitive examination to be held in 
November-December 1911. The extension of the course at the Royal 
Military Academy from three terms to four terms will first apply to a 
portion of the successful candidates at the competitive examination to 
be held in November—December, 1911. 

The upper limit of age at which candidates are permitted to com- 
pete for admission to the Royal Military Academy will remain at 19% 
years, as at present. It will be reduced to 19 years eventually, but 
due notice will be given as to the date from which the reduction will 
take effect. 

2. Liwrts oy Ace ror Entrance To THE Roya Muirary Cotiece. 

The lower limit of age at which candidates are permitted to com- 
pete for admission to the Royal Military College will be reduced from 
174 to 17 years, commencing with the competitive examination to be held 
in June—July, 1812. The extension of the course at the Royal Military 
College from two termg to three terms will first apply to a portion of the 
successful candidates at the competitive examination to be held in 
June—July, 1912, 

The upper limit of age at which candidates are permitted to com- 
pete for admission to the Royal Military College, will remain at 19} 
years, as at present. It will be reduced to 19 years eventually, but due 
notice will be given as to the date from which the reduction will take 
effect. 

8. Acz ror Apmission To ArMy Quatiryina Examinations. 

The age for admission to the Army Qualifying examinations & 
reduced from 17 years to 16 years for the examinations to be held in Sep- 
tember, 1911, and March, 1912, after which no further examinations 
will be held by the Army Qualifying Board (see paragraph 6 (f) ). 

4. Conpitions ror Issuz or Leavine Certiricate (For ARMY PURPOSES). 

The definition of a Leaving Certificate (for Army purposes) hitherto 
given in the regulations for admission to the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royel Military College, and in the regulations under which 
commissions in the Regular Army may be obtained through other chan- 
nels of entry, is cancelled, and the following definition is substituted :— 

‘A Leaving Certificate for Army purposes is a certificate which 

testifies to e certain standard of proficiency in the subjects stated 
in these regulations, and which is granted by certain bodies te 
eandidates not less than 16 years of age who have attended a 
course of study at a school approved by the Army Council.” 


5. AwnTgpaTINe or Commissions Grawtrep To CanpipaTes NoMInaTED 3Y 
THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The question of the antedating of commissions granted to candidates 
nominated by the Universities is at present receiving the consideration 
of the Army Council, and a decision will shortly be published. 
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6. Anmy Enrrance Examinations From lst Aprit, 1912. 

- The various regulations under which commissions may now be ob- 
tained in the Regular Army will, subject to the above-mentioned changes, 
continue in force until the 3lst March, 1912. 

New Regulations to give effect to the following decisions, which 
concern only the literary examinations for entrance to the Regular 
Army, will shortly be issued, and will come into force from Ist April, 
1912:— 

(a.) The possession of a Leaving certificate, or of a certificate of 
having passed the Army Qualifying Examination, will not be included 
in the qualifications required for admission to a competitive examination 
for the Royal Military Academy or the Royal Military College. The 
possession of such a certificate will not exempt a competitor at an 
examination held after 3lst March, 1912, from the necessity of quali- 
fying in certain obligatory subjects (see paragraph 6 (c) ). 

These certificates will, however, retain their value as qualifications 
in other respecte (see sub-paragraph 6 (e) ). 

(b.) The examinations for admission to the Royal Military Academy 
and Royal Military College to be held in the summer of 1912, and 
each half-year subsequently, will be conducted as heretofore by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and will be named ‘‘Army Entrance Examina- 
tions.’”” These examinations will combine the functions of the present 
examinations for Leaving Certificates (for Army purposes), the pre. 
sent Army Qualifying examinations and the present competitive ex- 
aminations for admission to the Royal Military Academy and Royal 
Military College. 

(c). A candidate for admission to the Royal Military Academy or 
Royal Military College by competition will, in order to be eligible to be 
included in the list of successful competitors at an Army Entrance Ex- 
amination, be required to qualify, at that examination, in each of the 
obligatory subjects* for admission to the Royal Military Academy or 
Royal Military College, respectively. 

The aggregate of the marks in the obligatory and optional sub- 
jects* obtained by a candidate who qualifies in the obligatory subjects 
will decide his place on the competitive list. 

The qualification gained by a candidate at an Army Entrance Bx- 
amination will not exempt him from the necessity of quelifying for 
competitive purposes at any subsequent Army Entrance Examination. 

(d.) Candidates for commissions in the Regular Army, other than 
candidates for admission to the Royal Military Academy or Royal Mili- 
tary College by competition, and those admitted to the Royal Military 
college on the nomination of the Army Council (see Memorandum B), 
viz. :— 

(1.) Candidates for admission to the Royal Military College as 

King’s Cadets, Honorary King’s Cadets, King’s Indian Cadets, 
Honorary King’s Indian Cadets and Pages of Honour; 
(2.) Officers of the Special Reserve, the Malta, the Bermuda, and 
the Channel Islands Militia, and officers of the Territorial 
Force; 
(3.) Officers of the Colonial Military Forces; 


* For table of subjects, see sub-paragraph 6 (g) of this memorandum 
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who, under the present regulations, are only required to obtain a Leaving 
certificate or an Army Qualifying certificate as their literary qualifica- 
tion will, after 81st March, 1912, be required instead to qualify at an 
Army Entrance Examination (see sub-paragraph 6 (b) ) as follows: — 
(i.) A candidate for a commission in the Royal Artillery will be 
required to qualify in each of the obligatory subjects* of the 
examination for entrance to the Royal Military Academy. 

He will be permitted to take up this examination in two 
parts, the one part consisting of sub-heads (i.) to (iv.) inclu- 
sive, the other part sub-heads (v.) and (vi,). 

Either part may be taken up first, or the two parts may be 
taken up at the same examination. 
In order to qualify in either part a candidate must qualify 
in each subject of that part at one and the same examination. 
(ii.) A King’s Cadet, Honorary King’s Cadet, King’s Indian Cadet, 
Honorary King’s Indian Cadet, Page of Honour, and a candi- 
date for a commission in the Cavalry, Guards, Infantry, or 
Army Service Corps, will be required to qualify in each of the 
obligatory subjects* of the examination for entrance to the 
Royal Military College.t 

(iii.) To be eligible to attend an Army Entrance Examination a 
candidate must have attained the age of 16} years on the Ist 
June for a Summer examination, and on the lst December for 
a Winter examination. 

(e.) A Leaving certificate or an Army Qualifying certificate obtuined 
under the present regulations by a candidate menticned in paragraph 6 
(d), (1), (2), and (3), will count as a qualification (eacept in the case of 
certain candidates for the Royal Artillery mentioned helew) efter the 
introduction of the new regulations on lst April, 1912. 

A candidate mentioned in paragraph 6 (d) (2) and (3), whose Leaving 
certificate or Army Qualifying certificate, obtained under the piesent 
regulations, does not include both Mathematics I., and Science, will be 
required, in order to become eligible after the 3lst March, 1912, for a 
commission in the Royal Artillery, to qualify in ‘Mathematics B,”’ 
or Science, or both these subjects, as the case may he, at one and the 
same Army Entrance Examination. 

A candidate who under the present regulations requires, in order 
to complete his Leaving certificate for Army purposes, to qualify in 
Practical Measurements, or Geometrical Drawing, or both these subjects, 
will, after 3lst March, 1912, be permitted to complete his qualification 
by qualifying in ‘‘ Mathematics A (Elementary)’’ at an Army Entrance 
Examination. 

A candidate mentioned in paragraph 6 (d), (2) and (3), in possession of 
qualifications which under the present regulations exempt him from ob- 
taining a Leaving certificate or an Army Qualifying certificate will, after 
8lst March, 1912, be exempt from qualifying at an Army Entrance 
Examination. In order, however, to be considered qualified for the 





* For table of subjects, see sub-paragraph 6 (g) of this memorandum. 

t In the case of candidates for commissions in he Rewuies Army through the 
Special Reserve, Territorial Force, etc., and the Colonial Military Forces, certain literary 
—_- will, as hitherto, be accepted in lieu of qualification at an Army Entranes 

xamination. 
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Royal Artillery he will be required to produce evidence that he has 
attained the standard in the subjects of ‘‘ Mathematics B’”’ and Science 
required for qualification at the Army Entrance Examination. 

(f.) The last examination in England and Wales for the Leaving 
certificate (for Army purposes) will be held in the Michaelmas Term, 
1911, and the last Army Quelifying Examination in March, 1912.] 

The programme of all literary examinations to be held up to the 
Summer of 1913, inclusive, is given in paragraph 7 of this memorandum. 

(g.) The obligatory and optional subjects at the Army Entrance 
Examination for admission to the Royal Military Academy and Royal 
Military College, respectively, will be as follows :— 

Roya Muuirary Acapemy. 
Class 1.—Oblégatory. 


Marks 

(i.) English re ... 2,000 
(ii.) English History and Geography .. ... 2,000 
(iii.) Mathematics A —" ote ... 2,000 
(iv.) French or German ... : om .. 2,000 
(v.) Mathematics B = ... 2,000 
(vi.) Science (Physics and Chemistry) .. 2,000 


All the subjects in Class I. must be taken ay, end « a qualifying mini- 
mum of 33 per cent. of the total marks must be gained in each of the 
above six subjects. 

Class I11.—Optional. 
One only of the following subjects may be taken up:— 


Marks 

(vii.) (a.) German or French ... ad ube ... 2,000 
(b.) Latin... oo oat pe oe ... 2,000 

(c.) Greek... | RY ... 2,000 

(d.) Mathematics c (Higher) Pe ae .. 2,000 


In addition to his optional subject in Class U. a candidate may 
take up Freehand Drawing, for which 400 marks will be allotted. From 
the marks for Freehand Drawing such proportional deduction will be made 
as will prevent indifferent draughtsmanship from receiving any credit. 

A candidate cannot take up the same modern language both as an 
obligatory and as an optional subject. 

If a candidate takes up both French and German, the language for 
which he obtains the higher marks will be reckoned as his obligatory 
language. 

The optional subjects in Class II. have no counting minimum of 
marks 

Royat Muurary Cotuecs. 


Class I.—Obligatory, 


Marks 

(i.) English ied . «-» 2,000 
(ii.) English History and ‘Geography. .. ... 2,000 
(iii.) Mathematics A (Elementary)... «-- 2,000 
(iv.) French or German ... = ne . 2,000 





3 These two examinations will be held to suit the convenience of the — 
mentioned in paragraph 6 ( Candidates for admission to the B.M. Academy 
B.M. 9 by competition s ould not — these exzaminaticns, as certificates on 
gained w carry no cmnenpeion in their case 
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All the subjects in Class I, must be taken up, and a qualifying 
minimum of 33 per cent. of the totel marks must be gained in each of the 


above four subjects. 
Class 11.—Optional. 


Not more than two of the following subjects may be taken up:— 
(vy.) and (vi.)— 


Marks 
(a.) German or French .... whe ¥y ... 2,000 
(o.) Latin es eo - ... 2,000 
(c.) Greek... ... 2,000 
(d.) Science (Physics ‘and ‘Chitnistey) .-- 2,000 
(e.) Mathematics B ms ob wi ... 2,000 
(f.) Mathematics C (Higher) aise 2,000 


In addition to his two optional subjects in pate II., a candidate 
may teke up Freehand Drawing, for which 400 marks will be allotted. 
From the marks for Freehand Drawing such proportional deduction will 
be made as will prevent indifferent draughtsmanship from receiving any 


credit. 
A candidate cannot take up the same modern language both eas ar 


obligatory and as an optional subject. 
If a candidate takes up. both French and German, the language for 
which he obtains the higher marks will be reckoned as his obligatory 


language. 
The optional subjects in Class II. have no counting minimum of 


marks. 

A candidate (other than a candidate for a Cavalry cadetship, a 
Guards cadetship, or for the West India Regiment) may present himself 
for admission to the Royal Military Academy or Royal Military College 
at the same examination, expressing a preference for one or the other 
institution. A candidate who so presents himself will count for the 
Royal Military College his marks in the obligatory subjects for the Royal 
Military College and the best two of his remaining subjects. 

Attention is drawn to the following points in the above tables of 

subjects :-— 

(i.) The subjecte ‘‘ Elementary Mathematics,’ ‘‘Mathematics I.’ 
and ‘‘ Mathematics II.”’ in the present Army Qualifying or 
Competitive examinations are re-named ‘‘ Mathematics A (Ele 
mentary),’’ ‘‘ Mathematics B,’ and ‘ Mathematics C (Higher),’’ 
respectively. 

(ii.) One modern language (French or German) is an obligatory 
subject for either the Royal Military Academy or Royal Mili- 
tary College. 

(iii.) In addition to ‘‘ Mathematics B,’’ Science is included in the 
obligatory subjects for the Royal Military Academy, and is an 
optional subject for the Royal Military College. 

(iv.) The obligatory subjects for the Royal Military Academy and 
Royal Military College are six and four in number respectively. 
Candidates can exercise no option in the obligatory subjecte 
to be taken up, except in the case of the one modern lan- 
guage, for which they oan select either French or German. 

(v.) Latin end Greek are each given an independent statue as 
optional subjacta only. 
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Both can therefore be taken up by # candidate who competes 
for admission to the Royal Military College. As, however, 
only one optional subject is allowed for the Royal Military 
Academy, e candidate for that institution cannot take up both 
Latin and Greek. 

(vi.) The subject ‘‘ History” (not ‘‘ English History; and Geo- 
graphy’’), at present an optional subject in the competitive 
examination only, ceases to be a subject for either the Royal 
Military Academy or Royal Military College. 

(vii.) The qualifying minimum for obligatory subjects is 33 per cent. 

(viii.) The total marks allotted to each subject, except Freehand 
Drawing, remain unaltered at 2,000. 

The total marks allotted to Freehand Drawing are raised 
from 250 to 400 (a deduction will be made to prevent indifferent 
draughtsmanship receiving any credit). 

(ix.) A candidate in possession of ‘‘ Certificate A,’”’ obtained in the 
Officers’ Training Corps will continue to be entitled to add 
200 marks to his aggregate. 

(x.) The syllabuses of the various subjects will be slightly modified 
to meet the new conditions under which the Army Entrance 
Examination is to be held. 

The revised syllabuses, which will be issued shortly, will be 
embodied in the regulations which will come into force from 
lst April, 1912. 

(xi.) Applications to attend an Army Entrance Examination, either 
@s a competitor for admission to the Royal Military Academy 
or Royal Military College (see sub-paragraph 6 (c) above), or 
for the purpose of qualifying only (see sub-paragraph 6 (d) 
above), will be made to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
under conditions similar to those under which applications for 
admission to the competitive examinations are now made. 


B. 

A scheme under which a certain number of cadetships at 
the Royal Military College will be reserved for candidates who 
will be nominated by the Army Council from schools to be 
specially recognized for that purpose. 


1. The Army Council have decided that a certain number of cadetships at the 
Royal Military College will in future be reserved each half-year for the nomination 
| oo Arey Council of suitable candidates at schools recognised by the Army Coancil 
or that purpose. 

To be recognized by the Army Council, a school must— 

(a.) Be inspected at least once in every five years by one of the educational 
bodies mentioned in paragraph 2, and reported as fulfilling the necessary 
educational uirements. 

(b.)_ Maintain a con ‘Yr of the Officers’ Training Corps.° 

2. The following is a of the educational bodies referred to in paragraph 1 :— 

For schools in Scotland. 
(1.) The Scoteh Education Department. 
For schools in Wales. 
(2.) The Central Welsh Board for Intermediate Education. 
For schools in England and Ireland. 


Board of Education. 
4.) The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
e} The University’ of  Birmingha 
4 niversity of Birm am. 
.) The Oxford Local Bxamiestion y. 
8.) The yi aba og Local Bxamination dicate. 

3. A eel which desires to be recognized by the Army Council for the patpete of 
recommending candidates for nomination should, unless {t already complies with the 
conditions in paragraph 1— 

*This condition is subject to relaxation up to January, 1912, inclusive. 

After that date no school which does not maintain a contingent of the Officers’ training 
Corps will be “recognised” by the Army Council. 
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to one the bodies named in in _gomnemenb, 5 te bo tememes, 
- ade ul inl thee poe nm) ae Sa ioned above, a school ogg have 
5 + ~ ated that at least 60 per cent. cent. of the pupils 


at your years at the school 
will be recognized unless its curriculum in all the subjects 
(obligatory or ae of the competitive examination for entrance to the 
Royal Military liege is satisfactorily reported on by the inspecting body. 
{b.) Apply to the Secretary, War ee “* form a conti nt aS the og aod 


in accordance with L, 
lations, 1909, which can be purchased through any bookseller, price 2d. 
4. To a4 eligible for nomination by the Army Council to a cadetship at the Royal 


College, ired— 
(a.) To b be recommended by the headmaster of his school as suitable in all respects 
3 admission to the gy! Military Coles, with a view to his obtaining 
ventually a commission the Regular Army. 
<b.) To = ‘attended continwpasly for at ‘east 3 years at one or more recognized 


sch 
(c.) To have been in residence at his school to the end of the school term imme- 


diately preceding his nomination. 
(d.) To be an “efficient” member of the school contingent of the Officers’ Training 


ing Corps. t 

(e.) To be within the limits of age laid down for admission to the Royal Military 
College by competition. 

(J.) To fulfil the general conditions for admission to the Royal Military College 


as laid down in the har ag em 
5. Nominations will be the Army Council in ae and August for 


made 
admission to the Royal Military Colleze at the commencement of the following spring 


and antumn terms, respectively. 
The number of poms ream g to be nominated from any one school will be determined 


on each occasion by the Army Council. 
6. Headmasters of recognized schools will be required to submit to the Seeretary, 
War Office, on or before the Ist January and ist August each year— 
(a.) A provisional list of candidates (on M.T. Form 291) he will, subject to their 
felting the necessary conditions, be recommended for nomination by the 
Army Council to cadetships at the Royal Military College at the following 


autumn and spring terms, respectively. 
(0.) A revised and final list of candidates, in order of merit (on M.T. fom —, 


who are recommended for nomination by the Army Council to ips at 
the Royal Military College at the commencement of the following spring and 


autumn terms, respectively. 
The following documents for each candidate will accom y the final list :— 
(i.) Form of particulars signed by the candidate and his parent or guardian and 
containing a certificate of Boag in the Officers’ Training Corps (M.T. 
Form 293),* with a birth certificate attached. 

(ii.) Recommendation of the headmaster (M.T. Form 294). 

7. A Candidate recommended for nomination will be required to present himself 
at the War Office, for interview by the Army Council and medical examination, on a 
date of which he will receive notification. 

8. A candidate who is not nominated by oe Army Council on one oceasion may 
be recommended for nomination on a subsequent occasion, pone 7h that he fulfils the 
mecessary conditions (see paragraph 4). 

9. As regards appointment to a pactiosiee branch of the Service, and to a par- 
tienlar regiment, on passing out ws the PRoyal Military College, cadets who have gained 
admission by nomination will be ae ood to the same conditions as cadets who have 
entered “eh competition. (See the Regulat ions respecting admission to the Royal Military 


Cc. 


A scheme under which a certain number of Prize Cadet- 
ships at the Royal Military Academy and Royal Military 
College will be given to candidates for commissions in the 
British Army. 

1. The Army Council have decided that, with a view to encouraging 
e higher standard of education among candidates for commissiong in 
the British Army in cornection with the course of instruction at the 
Cadet Colleges, and to reducing in the case of the better qualified can- 
didates th® expenses incurred by their parents or guardians during the 
college course and on first appointment, a certain number of prise 





TThis qualification will not be considered essential up to and ineluding the i 
tiene made in January, 1912. After that date no candidate without this qualifiestion will 
be eligible for nomination. 
* This certificate of “efficiency” will not be considered essential a ineluding 
the nominations made ¢ January, Nos (vide footnote to paragraph 4 “fa ) a 
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cadetships shall be awarded to successful competitors at each half-yearly 
examination for admission to the Royal Military Academy and Royal 
Military College, commencing with the examination to be held ih 
November, 1911. Under this scheme the holder of a prize cadetehip will 
not be eligible for a commission in the Indian Army. 

2. The Council wish it to be understood, however, that, in the 
event of the scheme failing to secure the objects they have in view, it 
may be abandoned, and the continuance of the offer of these prize cadet- 
ships is therefore not guaranteed. In any case, the conditions may be 
altered from time to tinié. 

3. The following pecuniary advantages will be attached to a prize 
cadetship : — 

(a) A reduction at the rate of £35 per term of the contribution 
payable on behalf of a cadet at the Royal Military Academy 
or Royal Military College in cases only where such contribu- 
tion is fixed by the Royel Warrant at £150 per annum. 

(b) The remission of the sums usually paid for uniform, books, 
library, etc., viz., £35 on the cadet first joining the Roya) 
Military Academy or Royal Military College, and £15 at the 
commencement of a second year’s residence. 

(c) An Outfit grant of £65 on the cadet being appointed to a Com- 
mission after passing the final examination at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy or Royal Military College, 

4. The number of prize cadetships to be awarded will be announced 
each half-year, about three months prior to the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of a competitive examination. Subject to the provisions of 
paragraph 6, about one-fourth of the prize cadetships available will be 
awarded to candidates highest in order of merit on the Royel Military 
Academy list, and the remainder to those highest in order of merit on 
the Royal Military College list. At the examination to be held in 
November, 1911, not more than five will be awarded to the former and 
not more than fifteen to the latter. 

5. While no enquiry will be made into the means of the parents of 
candidates, the scheme is essentially designed to give assistance to those 
who stand in need of it; and provision will be made for inviting those 
who are in a position to resign the emoluments of a prize cadetship to 
do so, while retaining the titular distinction. The emoluments so re- 
signed will be given to a candidate lees fortunately circumstanced. 

6. The following classes of candidates will not be eligible to receive 
prize cadetships : — 

(a) Candidates for appointment to commissions in the West India 
Regiment who are above the ordinary upper limit of age for 
admission to the Royal Military College. 

(b) King’s Cadets and King’s India Cadets. The outfit grant at 
present given to King’s Cadets will be raised on the initiation 
of this scheme to £65. 

7. A prize cadetship, and all future pecuniary advantages attached 
thereto, will be forfeited by a cadet who, owing to failure at an examina- 
tion, incapacity or misconduct, drops into a class lower than that with 
~_ he originally entered the Royal Military Academy or Royal Military 

ege. 
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Home. The following are the principal Appointments which have 
been made :— 

Rear-Admiral—C. H. Coke to be Senior Officer on the Coast of 
Ireland. Captains—A. C. Leveson to Indefatigable; E. H. Smith to 
Bulwark; W. G, Ruck-Keene, M.V.0., to Enchantress; L. Halsey to 
Donegal; A. L. Cay to Impregnable and as Flag-Captain to Aamuiral 
Sir W. H. May, G.C.V.0., K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth; 
8. Nicholson, M.V.0., to Exmouth and as Chief of Staff to Admiral Sir EK. 
Poé, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean; P. Nelson-Ward, 
M.V.0., to Formidable; G. W. Smith to Russell; 8. A. Hickley to 
Encounter; A. H. Williamson, M.V.0O., to Africa, and as Flag-Captain 
to Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.C.B., G.C.V.O.; 
E. C. Villiers to Rezburgh; ‘Hon. Stanhope Hawke to Achilles; H. G. 
Sandeman to Hampshire; E. 8. Alexander-Sinclair, M.V.0.,_ to 
Victory and as Flag-Captain’ to Sir A. Moore, K.C.B., G.C.V.0O., C.M.G., 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth; C. Vaughan-Lee to Warrior. 

Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.CB., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., hoisted his flag at Sheerness, on the 24th ult., on board the 
Cesar as Vice-Admiral Commanding Third and Fourth Divisions, Home 
Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admjral Sir G. Neville, K.C.B., C.V.0., whose 
flag was struck on board the Bulwark the same evening at sunset. Prince 
Louis’s fiag was then shifted to the Bulwark and will be transferred to the 
first-class battleship Africa, on that ship completing her refit at Chatham. 

Vice-Admiral (Acting-Admiral) Sir F. C. B. Bridgeman, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.0O., hoisted his flag on board the Bellerophon (temporarily) at 
Portsmouth on the 25th ult., on assuming command of the Home Fleet 
in succession to Admiral Sir W. H. May, G.C.V.0., K.C.B., whose flag 
was struck at sunset the same evening on board the Dreadnought. 
Admiral Sir F. Bridgeman’s flag will be transferred to the Neptune, 
as soon as that ship is ready. 

Rear-Admiral C. H. Coke has been appointed Senior Officer on the 
Coast. of Ireland in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir A. W. Paget, K.C.M.G. 

The first-class battleship Dreadnought was paid off at Portsmouth on 
the 27th ult., and has been reduced to nucleus crew while undergoing refit. 

The first-class armoured cruiser Aboukir arrived at Devonport on the 
25th ult. from the Mediterranean; she paid off on-the 2nd inst., and re- 
commissioned on the following day for a further term of service with the 
Sixth Cruiser Squadron in the Mediterranean. 


The first Lord’s Explanatory Statement.—The following are the principal items 
in the Eirst Lord’s Explanatory Statement of Work :— 

The Estimates for 1911-12 amount to £44,392,500, as compared with 
£40,603,700 for the current year. 

The principal increases occur under the heads of Pay of Personnel 
(Vote I.), Victualling and Clothing (Vote II.), Shipbuilding (Vote VIII.), 
and Neval Armaments (Vote [X.). 

The numbers required for manning the Fleet are 3,000 more then 
were asked for in the Estimates for the current year. This increase is 
due mainly to the requirements of new ships now being placed in com- 
mission and under construction. 
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Hone shipbuilding and armament votes (VIII. and IX.) together show 
a very large total, caused mainly by the amount required to complete 
the ald programmes already approved by Parliament. The increase over 
last year is three and a quarter millions. 

Vote X. shows an increase of £70,000. The important new works at 
Rosyth and Portsmouth have reached a stage of development at which 


the contractors must earn larger sums if they are to complete them 
within the contract time, No new works of great magnitude are pro- 


posed for the coming year, but a second dock has been ordered at Rosyth 
Shipbuilding. . 

New construction will cost £15,068,877, as against £13,279,830 for 
1910-11. Of this amount £13,325,232 will be spent on the continuation 
of work on the ships already under construction, and £1,738,645 for 
beginning work on ships of the new progranime, which is composed as 
follows : — 
5 large armoured ships, 

8 protected cruisers, 

1 unarmoured cruiser, 

20 destroyers, 

6 submarines, 

2 river gunboate, 

ea Depét ship for destroyers, and a 
Hospital ship. 

Between the Ist April, 1910, and the 3lst March, 1911, the follow- 
ing ships will have been completed and become available for service : — 





1 battleship weptune. 
5 protected cruisers Indefatigable. 
1 armoured cruiser Bristol. 
Glasgow. 
Gloucester. 
Liverpool. 
Newcastle. 
1 unarmoured cruiser sus ... Blanche. 
28 torpedo boat destroyers— 
Viking, Rattlesnake. 
Beagle. Scourge. 
Bulldog. Acorn. 
Fozhound. Cameleon 
Grasshopper. Lyra. 
Mosquito. Redpole. 
Scorpion, Larne. 
Renard. Comet. 
Wolverine. Goldfinch. 
Racoon. Alarm. 
Harpy. Rifleman. 
Basilisk. Hope. 
Savage. Nemesis. 
Pincher. Martin. 


3 submarines— 


C. 38, C. 34, D. 2. 
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sey the Ist of April, 1911, there will be under construction : — 

10 battleships. 

3 armoured cruisers. 

7 protected cruisers. 

3 unarmoured cruisers. 

32 torpedo boat destroyers. 

12 submarines. 

Of these, the following are expected to be completed by the end of the 

financial year 1911-12:—. 
6 battleships. 
2 armoured cruisers, 
4 protected cruisers. 
2 unarmoured cruisers. 
29 destroyers, and 
6 submarines. 

The two floating docks for Portsmouth and the Medway, ordered from 
Messrs. Cammell, Laird and Co., and Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Co., 
ee will also be complete by the end of the financial year 

11-12. 

In addition there will be under construction on the 1st April, 1911, 
for Dominion governments 2 armoured cruisers, 2 protected cruisers, and 
2 submarines. 

The labour troubles which occurred in 1910 delayed to scme extent the 
progress of many of the ships building, but it is expected that nearly all 
the vessels affected will be completed by their contract dates. 

As a result of the consideration of the workmen’s petitions for 1910, 
increased rates of pey have been granted to skilled labourers and wood 
caulkers in the dockyards. 


Works. 


During the last year the main works of Simon’s Bay Dockyard have 
been completed, and were formally opened by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught during his recent visit to South Africa. 

At Plymouth the whole of the works in connection with the Keyham 
Dockyard extension are practically finished, whilst at Portsmouth the new 
lock and dock are progressing satisfactorily. 

Good progress is also being made with the naval base at Rosyth. 

Royal Fleet Reserve. 

The total numbers of the Royal Fleet Reserve have increased from 
20,813 to 21,943, the distribution of these numbers on the 31st December, 
1910, being as follows: — 

















— Class A. Class B. Total. 

Seamen and Naval Police - 3,488 8,023 11,511 
Stokers - : . ° 1,664 3,706 5,370 
Marines - - - - 1,738 | 3,324 5,062 
6,890 | 15,053 21,943 








The minimum period of service qualifying men in the Royal Navy or 
Royal Marines for enrolment in the Royal Fleet Reserve has been raised 
from four to five years. 
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Royal Marines. 
The numbers borne on 3lst March, 1911, will be about 15,800. There 
will also be about 1,300 band ranks afloat and under training. 
The number of re-engaged men now serving to complete time for 
pension is 4,115, as compared with 3,792 last year. 
The numbers of Royal Marines qualified in the higher gunnery ratings 
are as follows: — 


Home. 


Gunlayers, lst class... a re .. 
Gunlayers, 2nd class... ts. cos tO GSB 
Gunlayers, 3rd class... ... 496 


A new warrant rank for the Royal Marines hag Leen created with 
the title of Gunnery Sergeant Major, R.M, Twenty of these Warrant 
Officers will be created, and candidates for the rank have been selected, 
and are at present undergoing a qualifying course. These officers will 
serve mainly afloat, and their duties will be analogous to those of Gunners, 
R.N., with whom they will rank; they will also receive the same pay. 


Coast Guard. 
The numbers borne on Ist January, 1911, were:— 
District Captains, District Paymasters & and Staff 85 
Divisional Officers... oh 78 
Chief Officers and Men .... aad oot zt 2,921 





3,034 





Royal Naval Reserve. 
The strength of the Royal Naval Reserve (Home) on Ist January, 
1911, was:— 


Executive Officers... ae bi .. 1,819 
Commissioned Engineer Officers me: Fas §. 221 
Warrant Engineers _.... nh + ott 120 
Engine-room Artificers se ae ee iA 515 
Seaman ratings se Re a x. ... 11,008 
Stoker ratings ... ... 5,877 


Of the above Executive Officers 548 have undergone 12 months’ train. 
ing in the fleet, and are in receipt of training fees. In addition to 
these, 65 are now undergoing this training. 

The following numbers have performed courses of instruction, drill, 
and training during the 12 months ended 3lst December, 1910:— 























Short Courses. New System. a only 
nahi Gunnery . Annual 
and Signal. |/hree Months’) | Biennial | Drill. 
Torpedo. Training Afloat] “taining, 
Executive Officers 140 16 an 213 1 
Warrant Engineers _ — 24 _ _ 
amend 172 
Seaman Ratings — — | 910 3,391 2,026 
Stoker Ratings. = _ _ 569 _ 2,226 150 











Considerable progress, been. a with the organisation of the 
trawler section of the Royal Naval Reserve, Regulations for the entry, 
training, pay, and employment of officers and men have been printed and 
issued, and preparations have been made for the entry and training of the 
numbers authorised for the current financial year. 
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Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
The strength of the Force is now six divisions, comprising 43 com- 
panies, the actual numbers being : — 








Royal Naval Volunteers. Establishment. Suaalte 4. : 
Officers : = oe 190 160 
Honorary Officers . se oe ie — 20 
Petty Officersand Men .. a 4,220 3,848 
Permanent Staff :— 

Officers .. 30 7 7 
Petty Officers and men .. ‘ 69 69 

















During thé current financial year thé following numbers have em- 
barked for training afioat for 14 or 28 days in fully manned ships of the 
Home Fieet :— 

Officers whe ave 32 vs oa sia 42 
Petty Officers and “Men bs ’ . 1,111 

The reports on officers and men dnbarked) or unter instruction in the 
schools have been most satisfactory. 

The attention paid to the instruction of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in signalling has had satisfactory results, and there are now 212 
signal ratings. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION. 

The Battleship Orion, which was laid down at Portsmouth on 29th 
November, 1909, was launched on the 20th August, 1910, and the armoured 
cruiser Lion, laid down at Devonport on 29th November, 1909, was 
launched on 6th August, 1910. Substantial progress has been made during 
the current year on both ships, and it is expected that they will be 
completed within a period of two years from the date of laying down. 
Good progress is also being made with the four contingent ships of tho 
1909-10 prozramme, the Conqueror, Monirch, Thunderer, and Princess 
Royal. 

The protected cruisers Falmouth, Weymouth, end Dartmouth were 
launched on 20th September, 1910, 18th November, 1910, and 14th 
February, 1911, respectively, and good progress is being made on them, 
as well as on the sister ship Yarmouth. 

The armoured cruiser Blanche, laid down at Pembroke on the 12th 
April, 1909, has satisfactorily carried out all her steam trials, and is now 
in commission. The sister ship Blonde, laid down ‘on the 6th December, 
1909, and launched on the 22nd July, 1910, is now at the steam trial stage. 

Several of the 20 destroyers of the Acorn class ordered in 1909-10 have 
been delivered: 

Four submarine boats of the ‘‘D”’ class, Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, being 
built by contract, are well advanced. 

Submarine boats C. 33 and C. 34, which were built and engined by 
Chatham Yard, were completed on the 13th August, 1910, and 17th 
September, 1910, respectively, and have joined the submarine flotilla. 
The two submarine boats of ‘‘D” type under construction at Chatham 
will, it is anticipated, be completed in the early months of 1911-12. 

The following fighting vessels were provided for in the programme 
for the present financial year, and orders have been placed for the 
whole of them. o 
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Home. 
Battleships (4). 

King George V. Centurion. 
Ajaz. Audacious. 

Armoured Cruiser (1). 

(Name not yet given.) 

Protected Cruisers (8). 
Chatham, Dublin. 
Southampton, 

Unarmoured Cruisers (2). 
Active. Amphion. 

Torpedo Boat Destroyers (23). 
Acheron. Goshawk. 
Archer. Hind. 
Ariél. Hornet, 
Attack. Hydra. 
Badger, Jackal, 
Beaver. Lapwing. 
Defender. Lizard, 
Druid. Sandfly, 
Ferret: Phenic. 
Forester. Tigress. 
and three others not yet named. 
Submarines (6). 


Of the foregoing vessels, the battleships King George V. and Cen- 
turion were laid down at Portsmouth and Devonport respectively on the 
16th January, 1811, the Ajax was laid down at Messrs, Scott’s works at 
Greenock on the 27th February, 1911, and preparations for building tffe 
sister ship Audacious are well advanced at Messrs. Cammell, Laird’s yard 
at Birkenhead. The order for the armoured cruiser has been placed pro- 
visionally with Messrs, Palmer’s Shipbuilding Company. 

The two armoured cruisers Australia and New Zealand, for the govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand are well 
advanced at the works of Messrs. John Brown and the Fairfield Company 
respectively, and are to be completed in September, 1912, 

The protected cruiser Chatham was laid down at Chatham Yard on 
the 8rd January, 1911, and her sister vessels Dublin and Southampton 
have been ordered from Messrs. Beardmote aiid Messrs.’ John Brown re- 
spectively. Two more ships of this’ class “have been ordered from Messrs 
Cammell, Laird and the London ‘and’ Glasgow Company for the Common- 
wealth of Australia; and tiamed ‘Mélbourné. and ‘Sydney respectively. 
Drawings and specifications have been supplied to the Canadian Govern- 
ment for use in calling fot tenders for four vessels of this- class. 

Thé Active, unarmoured crtiser ‘of the improved Boadicea type, which 
was laid down at Pembroké iti July, 1910; will be launched om the 14th 
March, 1911, and will ‘be followed on the same slip by the sister ship 
Ainphion. 

The 20° vessels of the new Atdrn class Havé bebh ordéred by contract, 
and good Progress is being made with them. The additional ves- 
sels included in the 1910-11 estimates have recently been ordered. 


3:13 
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Two submarines were laid down at Chatham Dockyard on the 14th 
February, and an order for four more has been placed with Messrs. 
Vickers. Two similar boats have also been provisionally ordered for the 
Australian Commonwealth. 





The following are the principal appointments which hav» 
been made.—Capvitaines de Vaisseau.—J. G. Jaime to Dunois, 
and command of the Dunkirk Torpedo and Submarine 
Flotillas; P. L. Simon to Bouvines, and command of the Cherbourg 
Torpedo and Submarine Flotillas, and of the fixed defences; O. P. 
Lauwick to Admiral Tréhouart and command of the Toulon Torpedo and 
Submerine Flotillas and of the fixed defences. Capitaines de Frégate 
—J. Boissiére to Lavoisier; J. L. Bonnet to Vinh-Long. 


Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise. 

The Naval Impotence of France-——The French Fleet has fallen from 
its position as the second strongest in the world, which it held without 
question up to 1890, to that of fourth, being a position it holds with 
difficulty, and which Japan is striving to take from her. There is general 
astonishment in France, and nowhere is the astonishment greater than in 
Parliament, although this decadence is the result ot ten years’ disregard 
of great national interests, and ot Parliamentary suspicion in regard to 
matters concerning the fleet, and, it is necessary also to say it, of the in- 
difference shown by the country to everything relating to its maritime 
interests. 

At the time when Frence has created a marvellous Colonial Empire, 
she repeats the mistake committed in the eighteenth century of allowing 
herself to fell into such a position that she is not able to defend 
it, and makes the loss of all (or a part), through a Treaty of Utrecht or 
Paris, a certainty, and that much sooner perhaps than anyone believes. 
After the Seven Years’ War, France feverishly set to work to reconstitute 
her navy, but it was too late! We should be today in a similar position, 
if war broke out to-morrow with either Great Britain or Germany. If 
with Germany, we should see, 48 hours after it was declared 
et the latest, a squadron of 16 battleships, of which the oldest 
was launched in 1906, and the latest in 1908, scouring the North 
Sea and Chahnel with an advance guard of four splendid armoured cruisers 
(of which the Von der Tann, of 19,000 tons, is the most imposirfg model), 
of nine small cruisers and a hundred destroyers of from 600 to 1,500 tons, 
all new. The swarm of German destroyers would quickly annihilate the 
action of our own torpedo and submarine flotillas, which ere inferior both 
in numbers and from the fighting point of view, and the German 
Squadron, mistress of the Channel, would be able easily to blockade our 
Second Squadron in. Brest, or at the very least force it to action. 

And this second Squadron, which we should have to oppose to the 
German, if unfortunately it had not time:to effect a junction with the 
first in the Mediterranean, is composed of six battleships, which we 
count arbitrarily and compulsorily as ships of the first line, | but which 
to-day are of no fighting value. It is as well to mention them: they are 
the St. Louis, Gaulois, Charlemagne, Bouvet, Jauréguiberry, and Carnot, 
ships already out of date at the time of their launching (1894-96), and 
which are as weak as the eight German battleships launched between 
1896-1900, but these last have been withdrawn from the ‘‘Active German 
Fleet,’ and are now in the reserve. 


France. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE. OF SHIPS OF THE SECOND LINE OF FRANCE AND 
GER 


MANY. 
France. 
FRANCE. 
Names Date of Displace- Speed No, of Guns Costin Attached to 
Launch. ment. Heavy Medium Millions 


(Francs.) 
oe 1 3Os tue +. 2nd Squadron. 
10 se 


10 .. 


St. Louis... 1896 .. 13,284 «2 17.8 .. 4 
Gaulois ,... 1896 .. 11,263 ... 18.0... 4 
Charlemagne 1895 .. 11,267 .. 181 .. 4 
Bouvet...... 1896 .. 12084 .. 181 .. 4 ‘ 
Jauréguiberry 1893 ., 11,880 .. 17.67 2. 4 6. 8 
Carnat.s.... 1894 .. 12,146 .. 17.86 .. 4 iu 
Suffren.......0« 1899 .. 12,728 .. 17.91 4 

Brennus .... 1891 .. 11,870 .. 17.10 3 














Shi 
Massena.... 1895 .. 12,846 ... 17.07 .. 4 .. 8 .. 26 Gunnery Behoo 
Pp 
Charles Martel 1893 . 11,881 .. 18.12 .. 4 .. 8... 25... In Reserve 
WG ses cvcsscpesece BEB RTS oc cdssevccccocccccccce 39. soeddee ~ dicoee 00 
GERMANY. 
Names Date of Displace- Speed No. of Guns. Costin 
Launch ment. Heavy Medium Millions 
Brandenburgh........ 1891 + 10,100 .. 16...6.. 4... es 
SUED secscinsss sivevpschoes 1892-02 .. 10,100 .. 16 ..6.. ,,.. 15 g 3 
Kaiser Friedrich III 1896-08 .. 11,200 .18 ..4.. 14., 18 eS d 
» Wilhelm II..... 1897-09 .. 11,200 .. 18 .. 4... 14.. 18 as 
, Wilhelm der Grosse1899-09 .. 11.200 .. 18 .. 4... 14., 18 2 hs 
» Karl der Grosse 1899-09 ... 11,200 .. 18 ..4.. 14.. 18 3 2 
Barbar 081d vyeeee.....000s 1900-07 .. 11,200... 18 ..4.. 14.. 18 a 
Wittelsbach ......000..000 1900... 1 800... 18.,4.. 18.. 20 @e 
ZARTINGOM. so igeceerer cones 1901 .. 11,800 .. 18 .. 4... 18.. 20 g 3 
Schwabe .......ccccceeceee 1901 ses BE OUO cs AB ee € is 1 i 4 s 
ae ee ee 111,600 Tons.......+ Ge Eadencecerived ides. cetttes.deebd 5: ake 


If France did not keep these six obsolete ships in commission ag the 
Second Squadron—fit at the most to figure in the second line, and which 
delude the country and Parliament into the belief that they constitute a 
first line force—which would only prove slaughter-houses for their crews, 
she would proclaim publicly to all the world her naval impotence, since 
the nucleus of her real force is reduced to the six following ships, which 
are alone capable qualitatively of meeting the 16 battleships 
which form the German first line, their so-called ‘‘High Sea Fleet.’ 


These ships are: — 


Names. Date of Displace- Speed. No. of Guns. 
Launch. ment, Heavy. Medium. 
Do eee 1903 ...... 14,865 ...... ID .. 4 . wee 18 About 
Justice ~i........ 1904 ...... 14,865 ...... ED cect i ETE 10 37 
Vérité — eeeeecsseee 1907 ...... 14,865 ...... pent: gl seem 10 million 
Démocratie —....4.++. 1904 ...... 14,965 ...... 19 ...... berets, oone «eee LO frances 
Liberté © ssceseee 1905 ...... 14,865 ...... BG, - neve Mh -qvpne ogpnceyese 10. each 
République ... ... 1902 ...... 14,865 ...... gpa Vie Fe 18. ship. 


Total ......... uareanenr ee Wi 7 ee 
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If these six ships were in the North Sea at the moment of the 
Declaration of War—fortunately they are in the Mediterranean !|—they 
would have to encounter from the 16 German battleships of the ‘‘ High 
Sea Fleet’ the fire of 96 heavy and 224 medium guns as against their 
own 24 and 76. Our real fleet, which is numerically three-eighths of 
that of Germany, represents, from the point of view of the offensive, 
only a third of the total number of guns mounted by our neighbours 
across the Rhine, and exactly one-fourth only of the number of guns of 
heavy calibre. 


In these conditions it would seem certain that France is not in a 
position to take the offensive in the North Sea, and in time of war will 
be obliged to abandon it, and remain strictly on the defensive, qualified 
by that consolatory term, the ‘‘Defensive-Offensive.”’ 


Germany would gain the power to take effective possession of the 
approaches to Brest, of protecting her merchant ships, and of entirely 
cutting off our trade. Our naval policy has been founded on successive 
and often contrary impulses of Parliament, which the Ministry of 
Marine has had to accept, with the result that our ships have been con- 
structed on no co-ordinated or reasoned plan. The absurdity of this is 
shown, when we see that to scout for a fleet of six battleships, we have 
simultaneously constructed a fleet of 15 armoured cruisers, which are 
without the necessary speed or heavy guns and insufficiently protected. 


GERMAN HIGH SEA FLEET. 





Names Date of Displace- Speed No. of Guns Cost in 
Launch ment Heavy Medium Millions 
of Francs 
= Pte 2055055.25.... 59068 ».2::.. 18,500 ...... 1 eee a ae Sth 46 
2%} Westfalen ......... SOS <0 <0. 18,500 ...... he | eee i: 4geeee 2 46 
ge Rheinland ......... 1908 ...... 18,500 ...... eal S Qorts evra 46 
& EON, casescsoccarsss | 18,500 ...... yale EF aceoes 2... ae 
ad Deutschland ......... 1904 ...... 13,300 ...... BBs cisen. Bsiseacd 14...... 30 
Bok I, ece-rck ines 1906 ...... 13,300 ..... | 4 uci. teats 30 
3 5 Hannover ......... 1905 ...... 13,300 ...... tices a 14...... 30 
=e" | Schleswig Holstein 1906 ...... 13,300 ...... | ge | ee j | ee 30 
a Schlesien _......... JOG ...<-.. 13,300 ...... | eae Be cctinnh |: ne 30 
, Braunschweig ... 1902 ...... 13,200 ...... aa 8 es et petty 30 
PE ene 1903 ...... 13,200 ...... MA i ali oe ia. 30 
Poviee 73... 1908 ...... 18,200 ...... Sew: t.... oe ae 30 
3 £ { Preussen ......... 1904 ...... 13,200 ...... nUL0- ss: Wats a6... 30 
~ Lothringen _...... 1904 ...... 138,200 ...... 18.5...... Be Seccrs 1... 30 
--) Mecklenburg ...... 1901 ...... 11,800 ...... 88 isin eee | ae 20 
Werte 62.56... SOG! 4... 11,800 ...... 2B 5653 Beas ese 20 
Total, 16 battleships 203,600 96 224 524 

tons 


The following comparison wi!l better show the position of the ques- 
tion..°The German armoured cruiser Von der Tann completed her trials 
last year at the same time es did the Edgar Quinet. 
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France. 


The Von der Tann was launched in 1909, has a displacement of 
19,000 tons, a speed of 28 knots, carries eight 11-inch and ten 6-inch 
guns, with four torpedo-tubes, and cost £1,840,000. 


The Edgar Quinet, on the other hand, was launched in 1907, has 
a displacement of only 14,000 tons, a speed of 28.4 knots, and is armed 
with fourteen 7,6-inch Q.F. guns, and two torpedo-tubes, and cost 
£1,360,000. 

The above details speak for themselves, and the question may well be 
asked how a nation, without an effective battle force, can sanction the 
creation of a type of second-rate ship, costing £1,360,000 
which, owing to its weak armament, cannot be put in the fighting line, 
and which possesses a speed three or four knots below cruisers built in 
other countries. 


Germany, much better inspired, has, during the last ten years, been 
building a fleet of small cruisers, costing from £320,000 to £400,000 
each, with a speed of trom 25 to 27 knots, which will not alone 
scout for the main body of the fleet, supported by the armoured 
cruisers, but will seek out the hostile flotillas, and bring their destroyers 
to action. . . . France, on the other hand, possesses no scouts worthy 
of the name, nor are we building any, The force of circumstances would 
at the outbreak of war compel us to fall back on the Mediterranean, 
where we might for a short time intercept German commerce, until their 
‘‘ High Sea Fleet,’’ reinforced by the ten reserve battleships, and preceded 
by their scouts, enters that sea to seek out and destroy our much inferior 
force. In the meantime, thanks to our want of foresight, our coasts from 
Dunkirk to Bayonne, and all our colonies, would have been at the mercy 
of the enemy. Germany, moreover, would still have at her dis- 
posal some twenty small cruisers, with which to protect her own com- 
merce, and destroy ours. Matters would be still worse if we were em- 
broiled with England, who, at the very beginning of a war, would 
annihilate our fleets, both in the North Sea and the Meifiterranean, and 
cut off all communication with our colonies.’ 

It is time to pull ourselves together, and make a great effort, 
if we wish to protect Algeria and our Colonial Empire, on which greedy, 
covetous eyes are set, and keep our place among nations. 

The navy of the Third Republic has had, alas! its Pontchartrain; it 
ig now waiting for its Choiseul. 

—La Vie Maritime. 





United States. 

The Lake Submarine.—Three submarines of the Lake type will soon 
be added to our Navy. The first of these, the Seal, was launched from 
the yard of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company on 
the afternoon of February 8th. Another Lake boat, the Tuna, is under 
way at the same yard, and the third, the Turbot, is being constructed at 
the yard of the Lake Company, at Bridgeport, Conn. The contract calls 
for her delivery in twenty months. 
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The Seal, when completed, will be the largest and most powerful 
submarine in the U.S. Service, with general dimensions and chief char- 
acteristics as follows: Length over all, 161 feet; extreme beam, 13 feet; 
submerged displacement, about 525 tons; armament, six torpedo tubes, 
with stowage for ten torpedoes; the contract calls for 14 knots surface 
speed, but 16 knots are expected; submerged speed called for is 94 knots; 
the cruising radius at economical speed on surface will be over 2,500 
knots. She is designed for long ocean cruises in rough weather and with- 
out being accompanied by a tender. It is expected that she will be ready 
for her builders’ trials by the beginning of April, and for the official 
trials about May Ist. 

The following distinctive features are characteristic of the Lake type 
of submarines, and are embodied in the Seal: Bottom wheels, diving 
compartment, hydroplanes, drop keels, anchor weights. The bottom wheels 
ere used in shallow waters. In moving on the bottom a cyclometer gives 
a fairly accurate record of the distance travelled and the gauges give an 
absolute record of changing depths. The diving comrartment provides an 
exit for a diver sent for investigation or for making repairs to the 
vessel, and it furnishes a safety chamber for the escape of the crew in case 
of accident. By the use of the hydroplanes the boat can be kept at a 
uniform depth. The drop keel permits the release of several tons of 
weight and a correspondiug increase in buoyancy. It also increases the 
longitudinal stability of the boat. The anchoring weights are designed 
to secure immobility at any desired depth, and the vessel can be drawn 
to the bottom by winding in their cables. The weights can be operated 
without the exposure of any of the crew on deck, and, if necessary, can 
be cast loose instantly to increase the buoyancy of the vessel. A special 
form of storage cells and connections is used in the batteries of the Lake 
boats. 

Army and Navy Journal. 





MILITARY NOTES. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1911-12. 


Home. 


Expenditure. 


The estimates show that a sum of £27,690,000 will be required for 
1911-12, a reduction of £70,000 from the figures for 1910-11. 
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The following are some of the most important figures in the Abstract 
of Expenditure which appears on page 9 of the Estimates. 


























Increase Decrease 
Net Net on on 
Estimate Estimate. Net Net 
Estimates. | Estimates. 
1911-12. 1910-11. 

EFFECTIVE SERVICES. & £ £ £& 
Pay, &c., of the Army ‘ 8,648,000 8,733,000 — 85,000 
ae ‘Establishment: Pay, 

437,000 452,000 —_ 15,000 
Special ‘Reserve ; 742,000 833,000 — 91,000 
Territorial Forces... 2,766,000 2,660,000 106,000 _— 
Establishments for Military 
Education ... 147,000 147,000 —_ _ 
Quartering, Transport, and 
Remounts . 1,611.000 1,589,000 52,000 _ 
Supplies and Clothing 4 4,295 000 4,397,000 — 102,000 
Ordnance Department Estab- 
lishments. and General 
Stores es 581,000 533,000 48,000 —_ 
Armaments and Engineer 
Stores iS ui. 1,472,000 1,482,000 — 10.000 
Works and Buildings id 2,591,000 2,598,000 — 7,000 
Miscellaneous Effective Ser- 
vices ee wet ia 73,000 74,000 _ 1,000 
War Office... os vee 436,000 429,000 7,000 — 
Total Effective cae a 
Services 23,829.000 | 23,927,000 213,000 311,000 
Non-EFFECTIVE“ SERVICES. 
Total " 3,861,000 3,833,000 29,000 1,000 

Total Effective and Non- 

Effective Services 27,690,000 | 27,760,000 242,000 312.000 








Net Decrease £70,000 


Strength of the Army. 





The strength of all ranks on the Ist January, 1911, was 731,739, 


made up as follows.— 


Regular Forces (Regimental), Home and Colonial 166,331 
Colonial and Native Indian Corps ; 8,353 
Army Reserve... ... 136,337 
Special Reserves (excluding regulars): j 63,758 
Militia, United Kingdom and Militia Reserve Division 3,239 
Militia, Channel Islands, including Permanent Staff 3,108* 
Militia, Malta, Bermuda, and Bermuda Volunteers, 

including Permanent Staff vi Bt 2,699 
Territorial Force, including Permanent Staff . 269,334 
Isle of Man Volunteers... . 118 
Officers Training Corps (Officers. ‘and Permanent Staff) 658 
Total Home and Cobonial KEetablishments ... ... 653,935 
Regular Forces (Regimental), on Indian Establishment 77,804 
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The total number of men in the Home and Colonial Establishments 
was 186,400, a net increase of 2,200 on the figures for 1910-11. 

The following information is epitomized from the Memorandum on 
the Estimates, which was issued as a Parliamentary Paper in February 
1911; and from official statements made by the Secretary of State for War 
during the debates, or in answer to questions in Parliament during March 
1911, as reported in the Times. 

THE REGULAR ARMY. 

Establishments.—The increase of 2,200 in the numbers on the Home 
and Colonial Establishment is due mainly to the addition of 1,850 men 
to the ‘‘ additional numbers,’’ which are provided outside the establish 
ments of regiments to meet occasional excesses. The object of the in- 
crease is to meet the exceptional conditions which will affect recruiting 
for the cavalry and infantry of the line in the next few years, owing to 
the changes made in the terms of enlistment during the years following 
the South African War. Though the activity of trade has checked recruit- 
ing in some quarters, it was anticipated that the establishment of fhe Army 
as a whole, including British troops in India, would be complete on March 
3lst. In reply to a question, it was stated that 29,263 men of under 
20 years of age were shown as effective on the Ist February, 1911. 

The Expeditionary Force.—The whole of the fighting personnel of 
the Expeditionary Forces, the equipment and the stores are in existence. 
The Army Service Corps is to a certain extent in a transitional state, 
but the principle is being adopted of-taking cavalry men a little time 
away from the cavalry and using them, as they are used in Germany and 
France, for the work of the Army Service Corpse. There are still de- 
ficiencies on the medical side, but the authorities are now in a position 
to make that up, so far as it is deficient, out of the partially trained men; 
roa even as regards the medical service, the six Divisions could be mobil- 
ized. 

Supply of Regular Officers—As a result of enquiries it has become 
evident that the lack of candidates for commissions hag been- due rather 
to conditions of age, and of the examination, than to the unpopularity 
of the Army as a profession. The minimum age for candidates is now to 
be lowered,* and other alterations made in the conditions. 

Pay of Officers.—Speaking on the subject of the pay of officers, the 
Secretary of State said ‘‘I find that to bring the pay of the officer up to 
the level of the engineer officers would add a million to the Estimates, aiid 
still it would not give the equivalent of what represents the rise in civil 
life. An enormous number of new appointments with increased pay have 
been created in recent years, and these have gone some way to soften the 
difficulty, but sooner or later we shall have to face the question of officers’ 
pay, and see what should be done.’’ 

As regards the supply of officers on mobilization the Secretary of State 
made the following announcement: ‘‘Supposing you mobilize the six Divi- 
sions and the Cavalry Division, you could mobilize between 2,000 and 3,000 
officers only. There would be no difficulty about the mobilization of the 
Expeditionary Force as far as officers are concerned, but you would de- 
plete the depéts to a considerable extent. That difficulty we have had in 
view. . . . Weare going to allow the officers of the Training Corps from 
the Universities to join the Supplementary List, that is to say, instead of 
joining the list of a Special Reserve Battalion . . . they will join the 
general list, the supplementary list of their regiments, so as to enable them 
to take their training when they can, say, in August, September, or Oct- 





* For new regulations see p. 492. 
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ober, with a Regular regiment, and then their Places will be taken here 
by Regular officers glad to exchange with them for the time. That sug- 
gestion has been worked out by the Adjutant-General, and the result is 
that the Special Reserve officers from the Universities are now coming in 
much better than before, I think that 115 have already taken on in 
anticipation of this arrangement, and a good many more have intimated 
their willingness to join.”’ 

The Army Reserve. The Army Reserve, which numbered 137,712 on 
Ist October, 1910, will fall in 1913-14 to about 106,000. ‘the Reserve is 
sufficient to mobilize the battalions as a whole. 


Out of 27,116 men who went to the Reserve in 1910, 10,797 are known 
to have found employment through organizations connected with the 
Army or otherwise; admirable work has been done in Scotland both in 
looking after recruits, and in finding work for discharged soldiers, not 
only those with the best certificates of character, but also men who have 
lapsed once or twice. It is proposed to make a beginning in extending 
this system to England. 

Royal Artillery.—The figures for the strength of the Royal Artillery 
on the lst January, 1911, were.— 


Home and Field Garrison 
Artillery. Artillery 








Serving at home _... .. 16,644 7,947 
In the Colonies __... .. 1,587 §,201 
In India th ie --» 11,167 4,144 
Regular Reserve .. ... 16,969 8,286 
Special Reserve sxe - 6,825 849 

Ptal 62,683 26,427 


Royal Engineers. The Roya. Engineers were, in March 848 short 
of their establishment; it is becoming more and more difficult to get men 
possessing the necessary qualification for this corps. As regards their 
organization, the Secretary of State said. — 

‘* A long time has passed since the Engineers have had their mode of 
organization reviewed, and there are new questions arising relating to rail- 
way organization, and so on, which show that the time has come for a 
review of the modes of specialization of the Engineer Corps with a view to 
making them the force which the Army in its new organization requires. 
I am glad to say in regard to the improvement of this corps, that a mem- 
ber of the Defence Committee, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, is likely to 
undertake the investigation with a very expert committee. I have no 
doubt that his past experience in the Colonies will enable the Committee 
to come to the best conclusions on the subject.”’ 


In the course of some further remarks on the subject of Railway 
Troops, the Secretary of State spoke as follows.— 

“We bave been hitherto more in doubt about railways than about 
horses. A loose notion existed that when war broke out the true railway 
battalion might be of some ‘use, but it can only be available for ‘home 
defence. Experts have been considerjng the question, and the opinion is 
that the best way to deal with it is by the railway companies themselves. 
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As regards the Expeditionary Force going abroad ‘we are very short. We 
have not got anything worth calling a railway corps from the point of 
view of the standard of the General Staff, and consequently we propose 
two things—first, to organize a construction corps of railway engineers 
for construction and repair, and also a traffic vorps of 1,200 men tor 
handling the railways. The first would be Regulars on short enlistment, 
and they would go into the Reserve; and the other would be Special 
Reserve men, whom we would draw from the companies themselves. 

‘ There are two excellent companies connected with Monmouth 
poe Anghens which are on a Militia basis, but unfortunately neither of 
the es comes up to the requirements of the General Staff for railway 
work.’ 


SpeciaL RESERVE. 


The establishments assigned in 1903 to the 74 ‘‘ Reserve’’ Battalions 
corresponding to the 74 pairs of line battalions, and to the 27 “Extra 
Reserve”’ battalions destined in case of need to replace Regular 
battalions in oversea stations, or to join the Expeditionary Force for duty 
on the lines of communication, were practically the same. It is now in- 
tended to raise the establishment of the ‘‘Extra Reserve’’ battalions to 
750, in order to enable them to embark at an adequate strength for their 
duties in war. But as the “Extra Reserve’ battalions do not have to 
train recruits for the line battalions their establishment is to be diminished 
by 4 Regular officers per battalion. 

The terms of enlistment in the Special Reserve are to be modified so 

: to admit of the entry of men between 36 and 42 years of age who have 
left the Regular Army, but who are at present debarred by the age 
limit from enlisting. It is proposed to give 200 of these men to each of 
the 27 ‘‘Extra Reserve’’ battalions, and to allow 10 per cent. of the other 
battalions to be made up from the same source. 

The annual period for field training and musketry combined is to be 
extended from 21 to 27 days, and the period of recruit drill is to be de- 
creased from 6 months to 5, in the case of the 74 ‘‘ Reserve’’ battalions, 
In the case of ‘‘ Extra Reserve”’ battalions, in view of the stiffening of 
ex-Regulars which it is intended to introduce, the period of recruit drill 
will be decreased to 3 months. 

With a view to securing men who cannot make the present terms of 
service fit the conditions of their civilian occupations, certain battalions 
will be permitted to enlist men to do a “‘refresher’’ course of 14 days at 
the depot or with the home battalion, at such time of the year as they 
may be abie to arrange instead of at the time fixed for battalion training 

Steps are under consideration to reduce the drain of recruits from the 
Special Reserve to the Line. 

In the hope of meeting the large deficiency of subalterns it has been 
decided to reduce the probationary training period of 12 months, now re- 
quired from candidates for commissions who do not hold certificates from 
the Officers Training Corps, to 6 months, in the case of infantry officers, 
with reductions for holders of certificates, and to open a Supplementary 
List of infantry officers who will not be borne on the establishments of 
Special Reserve battalions, but will be attached 4 la suite of line regiments 
and will do their annual training with the home battalions at times con- 
venient to themselves. 
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TERRITORIAL Force. 


Establishments and Strength.—The only change of importance in the 
Establishments is the addition of 8 more cyclist battalions, one of which is 
not to be raised at present. The Memorandum gives the strength on Ist 
January, 1911, as 9,696 officers, and 257,156 other ranks, a total of 266,852 
out of a maximum establishment of 311,000. 

During the Parliamentary debate in March it was announced that the 
total strength had increased by 5,400 in the first two months of the year, 
thus bringing the total up to: over 272,000. The number of officers was 
given as 10,766. 

In reply to a question (27th February), the Secretary of State said 
that the number of officers deficient in the Territorial Force on January 1 
last was 828 (Yeomanry 149 and Infantry 679). The deficiency of non- 
commissioned officers and men was 31,918 (Yeomanry, 1311 and Infantry 
30,607). 

Liability for Foreign Service.—The number of men who have accepted 
liabihty to Foreign Service is given in the Memorandum as 1,055 officers, 
and 17,189 men, including the whole of King Edward’s Horse and of the 
7th Battalion Middlesex Regiment. 

Staffs.—It is announced in the Memorandum that important changes 
have been introduced with regard to the commands and staffs of the force. 
Although Territorial Officers and Regular Officers on retired pay will be 
eligible on the same terms as at present, Commanders of Mounted and 
Infantry Brigades and of Divisional Artillery will, as a rule, henceforward 
be Regular officers of the rank of Colonel or Lieutenant-Colonel, appointed 
from the half-pay list ‘after the termination of their command of their 
regular units. 


In a certain number of cases the post of Brigade-Major and the post 
of Staff Captain of Divisional Artillery are being filled by Regular officers 
on the active list. Considerable improvement has been made in the 
position of Adjutants of Territorial units. A system of appointing ser- 
geant-instructors for a tour of service with the Territorial Force, after 
which they will return to their regiments, has been approved. The 
average age of these men will be somewhat less than that of the present 
instructors. 

During the Debate, the Secretary of State said that success in com- 
mending a Territorial Brigade or unit of any kind had been made a 
recommendation for a further Regular appointment afterwards. 

It was also announced that the staffs and commands now include 14 
major-generals, commanding divisions, 59 brigade commanders, [4 com- 
manders of Royal Artillery, and 115 staff, officers of various degrees, all 
of whom have had full Regular experience. 

Cadet Corps.—Since 21st May, 1910, 51 units, consisting of 122 com- 
panies of Cadets, have been recognised, and many others were aweiting 
recognition. 

Voluntary Aid Detachments. The Secretary of State. mentioned, in 
the course of the Debate, that no less than 407 Voluntary Aid Detachments 
had been raised in various parts of the Kingdom, Of these 330 were raised 
under the Red Cross Society. The personnel of 99 of the detachments wes 
composed of men; that.of the remaining 308 of women. 
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Training.—The Memorandum describes the exercises carried out dur- 
ing the camps of 1910 es being on a considerably more important scale 
than anything that had hitherto been attempted. It adds that the 
reports of General Officers Commanding-in-Chief and of Divisional and © 
other Commanders, showed that the progress made had been satisfactory. The 
figures for attendance at Camp are given as follows.—For 8 days and less 
than fifteen, 1,146 officers, 73,577 other ranks; For 15 days and over, 
7,102 officers and 161,073 other ranks. 

Artillery.—In the course of the Debate, it was announced that in 
future the Territorial Force Artillery will undergo biennial practice, which 
will alternate with tactical training ; General Officers Commanding-in-Chief 
will have discretion to arrange for artillery practice on local hired ranges, 
either annually or biennially. 

Associations are now encouraged to purchase a nucleus of horses for 
drill purposes, and are receiving a moderate advance of money for the 
purpose. The arming of horse artillery batteries with the Khrhardt gun 
has been completed, and metal dial sights will have been issued to all bat- 
teries by March, 1912. 

With regard to the question of ranges, the Secretary of State said that 
serious difficulty had been found in getting extended accommodation, but 
that several contracts had been entered into and that no doubt, in the 
course of time, they would be able to compass this difficulty. He added 
‘* Where Territorial battalions did not shoot their musketry courses it has 
almost invariably been because there was no accommodation for them. In 
the case of the Artillery we have now the Salisbury Plain range in sight of 
complete acquisition, and I hope that. it will be opén this 
summer. There is an even finer range for which we have bought 
£87,000 worth of land in the past year and have taken a further Estimate 
for £67,000 this year, which will complete the range.’’ 

Finance.—The Memorandum states that very general complaints were 
received during 1910 of the insufficiency of grants made to 
Associations. An anaiysis of the financial statements of Associations 
for 1909-10, showed that difficulties had arisen, especially as 
regards expenses of men travelling to drill halls and to musketry, and 
allowances for hire of horses for riding and driving drill. in most. cases 
an unfavourable financial position was traceable to failure on the part of 
the Association to exercise the necessary control over the expenditure con- 
ducted regimentally. 

The Estimates for 1911-12 make provision for increased grants 
for establishment, travelling, and horses, for an increase of boot money, 
and for an addition to the funds available for the training of the Force 
outside the period of annual camp. 

The extra grants under this head amount to £156,000, but owing to 
reductions on other heads, the net increase on the Territorial vote is 
£106,000. 

Special grants will, it is stated, be given during the current financial 
year, from funds already available, to supplement the income of the 
Associations as from Yet April, 1920. 

The regulation of the salariés paid to Secretaries of County Assodia- 
tions “has given tise to much , Partly owing té différénces in the 
views of the Associations, and the ekidtint of the work, and to the fact that 
there hed not bedi as much shrinkage in the volume of work after the 
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first two years as was anticipated. The salaries originally fixed have 
proved to be too low. Under these conditions, while general increase 
has been justified, it has been necessary to uphold the regulation requiring 
the salaries of secretaries to be approved by the War Office. But, in order 
to leave to the Associations as much initative as possible, a scale was 
drawn up, giving for each Association a mazimum salary, based on the 
strength, composition, and distribution of the Force in the country. With- 
in this maximum the Association has full power ; but no higher salary may 
be paid without special War Office approval. This scale has been accepted 
by the Council of County Associations and put in force. : 

In the course of the Debate, the Secretary of State added the following 
rematks.—‘‘The County Associations on the whole have not been very 
badly off. They will have on March 8lst, 1911. £250,000 balance in hand 
but some are very badly off, and ag new services were required we decides 
after a very careful survey, to increase their establishment grants. We 
have done that by giving them money as from April 1, 1910, which will 
get them out of debt and put them on their legs, so that for the future they 
will be very comfortably off indeed. With regard to finance.. . . . . 
increases amounting to £131,000 are to be paid to the permanent income 
of the Associations from April 1, 1911. The establishment grant which 
was last year £252,000 is raised to £820,000. About a third of this has 
been allocated to the general purposes grant. Grants for the travel- 
ling of Infantry have been raised from. £27,000 to £45,000, but 
it has not been found necessary to make any concession under 
the head of travelling expenses to camp, as last year’s grants were more 
than sufficient. Grants for the provision of horses have been increased by 
£30,000. Grants for upkeep of clothing and equipment have been raised 
from 288, to 24s. per man, involving an increased expenditure of £15,000, 
besides £50,000 which has been distributed in the form of arrears grant. 
The total iticrease made in April, 1911, is :—Establishment grant, £68,000; 
horses, £30,000 ; clothing, £15,000 ; travelling, £18,000 ; total, £131,000, 
besides a further £30,000 that General Officers Commanding receive for 
training, bringing the figure up to £161,000. The upkeep of rifle ranges 
has been provided for in another sum of £50,000.” 


Horse Surety. 

Progress has been made with the scheme for ‘boarding out’’ 
trained Cavalry horses with suitable persons, on condition that they are 
available when required for mancuvres or mobilization, and some 700 
horses (50 for each Cavalry regiment at home) will have been provided on 
this basis by the end of the financial yeat (1910-1). In the estimates for 
1911-12 provision is made for some 820 more horses on this’ basis, as well 
as for an addition of five to the establishment of each Cavalry regiment. 
This latter increase will enable the horses for the regimental machine guns 
to be found independently of the squadrons, 

“The results of the Police Census of horses in this country have been 
receivéd and tabulated, and the quotas to be found by the several counties 
on mobilization have been worked out and allotted. The further progress 
thade in different parts of the couiity has been uneven. While some of the 
Cotnty Associations havé the work of classification and organization for 
collecting the horses when required well in hand, others have found various 
difficulties interfere with progress. It may wéll be that different methods 
will be found to suit the conditions existing in different districts. 

In the course of the Debate, the Secretary of State said that he con- 
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sidered the horse question the weakest part of our Army organization. 
There was a sufficient reserve of horses in the country to mobilize the 
Cavalry, but the question of how to ensure that the horses which came in 
for the purpose should be of sufficient strength to do their work, had been 
neglected, A committee of experts had been assembled to work out the 
question of horses. The Secretary of State observed on this subject.— 


**Qut of 1,600,000 horses in this country it is estimated that 500,000 
would be fit for our purposes. We require 128,000 for the Regulars and 
Territorials—86,000 for the Territorial Fore3s aad 42,00) for the Reguler 
Army. . . . Now, we have so to organize that we may be sure on 
mobilization that the Cavalry, Artillery, and other arms wili be supplied 
with their horses. To draw on the large reserve available we must have a 
thorough sifting and classification. There are 12 County Associations at 
work experimentally. . . . . We propose to put at the disposition of 
the Associations a large staff of expert officers. . . . We also propose 
to strengthen the Remount Department in the commands. It is intended 
to work out the different schemes, acting in association with General Officers 
Commanding, the general officers supplying the staff necessary for this 
purpose. The Regular horses would be picked out and looked after 
particularly by the Remount Department. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY 


Motors for Administrative Transport.—lt is intended to convert the 
greater part of the administrative transport of the Expeditionary Force, 
both for supplies and for ammunition, into mechanical transport, effecting 
at the same time a radical simplification in the organization of these ser- 
vices in the field. This substitution of motor vehicles for horsed transport 
on a large scale will involve considerable changes in Army establishments, 
which have not yet been worked out in full detail. It will also entail a 
scheme for the registration of civilian motor transport, which is being 
taken actively in hand, and should result in mutual benefit to the We: 
Department and the owners of vehicles. In compensation. it will tend to 
relax the strain caused by the difficulties of horse supply, and reduce the 
number of transport drivers required on mobilization. 


Details of New Proposals.—The new proposals are as follows: — 


(1). All fighting units to carry a reserve ration (iron-ration) on the 
man or horse (in addition to the present emergency ration). 

(2). Regimental transport to consist of the present first line trans- 
port, plus water tank carts and traveliing kitchens. 

(8). All other regimental transport to be grouped by divisions, &c. 
and to form units of the Army Service Corps. These Army Service Corps 
units to be capable of division for brigades, etc. The supply wagons will, 
as now, carry one complete day’s supplies and forage, plus an extra grocery 
ration. 

(4), The supply wagons of the above Army Service Corps units to be 
replenished daily from the railway by mechanical transport convoys of 
fast motor lorries. The carrying capacity of motor, lorries for the cavalry 
and Army troops to be 30ewt. and for all other formations three tons. 

(5). ‘The motor lorries and light tractors required ‘to complete numbers 
necessary for mobilization to be obtained by means.6f a subsidizing scheme, 
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(6). Special motor lorries and horse-drawn vehicles to be built for the 
conveyance of fresh meat, which will be carried in quarters suspended 
from the roof of the vehicles. 

(7). The driving and slaughtering of cattle and sheep to be removed 


from the vicinity of the troops. ; 
(8). Field bakeries and field butcheries to be established on the rail- 


way line, each capable of turning out daily 22,500 rations of fresh bread 


or fresh meat. 
9. All other supplies to be sent by rail from a main supply depét to 


the regulating railway station, whence they will be forwarded daily to the. 


railway refilling point, to which point the fresh bread and fresh meat will 


also be sent. 
(10). Separate supply columns and ammunition parks to be made for 


the Cavalry Division and for Army troops. 

(11). Exploiting detachments have been added to the “‘ train”’ of bri- 
gades and other formations. These consist of one officer and six to eight 
other ranks, mounted on bicycles, whose duty it will be to proceed, when- 
ever practicable, with the advance guard and obtein such supplies as hay, 
fuel, wood, fresh vegetables, etc. They are also available for general re- 
qusitioning duties. 

12. Six reserve convoys (horsed), capable of carrying two days’ preser- 
ved rations for the whole force, to move in rear of the fighting troops, 
at least 30 miles behind, and in such a position as not to interfere with the 
free passage of the mechanical transport. These reserve convoys are con- 
sidered necessary in the event of railways or mechanical transport not 
being available from unforeseen causes, such as abnormal weather, heavy 
floods, or snow. This horse transport will also furnish immediate replace- 
ment of heavy horse transport casualties at the front when time does not 
admit of replacement from the transport depots. 

Advantage hag been taken of the change of system to convert the 
whole of the divisional ammunition columns into mechanical transport am- 
munition parks. 

Advantages of the Reorganization.—The principle advantages claimed 
for the reorganization are as follows :— 

(1). Increased mobility of the Expeditionary Force generally. 

(2). Clearance of roads in the rear of the fighting troops. 

(3). Regimental transport officers, brigade transport officers, and div- 
isional baggage masters no longer required from the establishment of 
fighting units. 

(4). Substitution of fast-moving motor lorries, carrying one day’s sup- 
plies only for the present slow and cumbersome transport and supply parks 
earrying three days’ supplies, and the abolition of the present transport 
and supply columns (horsed) carrying one day’s supplies. 

(5). Proper organizations for exploiting local resources. 

(6). Reduction of Royal Artillery and Army Service Corps personne! 
required on mobilization. 

(7). Reduction of horses required for transport in the field. 

(8). Provision of good and regular facilities for evacuating the sick 
and wounded. 

(9). Driving and slaughtering of cattle removed from the vicinity of 
the troops. 
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(10). Reduction of Army Service Corps peace cadres. 

It is proposed to obtain the additional number of mechanical trens- 
port vehicles required on mobilization by means of a subsidy scheme on 
somewhat similar lines to those in operation in neighbouring European 
countries, and the War Office is now entering into negotiations with the 
principal manufacturers in Great Britain to that effect. The object is 
to standardize, as far as practicable, at a reasonable cost, a sufficient 
number of commercial vehicles and to ensure by regular inspection that 
the vehicles are kept in a thoroughly efficient condition ready for immedi- 
ate. military service. It is hoped that a grant of a fair subsidy will 
result in mutual benefit to the motor trade and the War Department. 

Reductions Effected.—The approximate effect of the reorganization 
as regards war requirements is as follows.— 

Army Service Corps, net reduction in personnel 4,795; in horses, 
2,686; and in vehicles, 1,908. 

Royel Artillery, net reduction in personnel, 4,770; end in 
horses, 5,934. 

The actual effect on the peace requirements of the Army Service Corps 
will be the reduction of 20 horse companies, no longer required, and their 
replacement by 12 mechanical transport cadres to be maintained on the 
lower establishment—that is, a aedinrtion, on the whole, of eight Army 
Service Corps unite. 

It is estimated that the proposed sieaalainiis will take two years 
te complete. Provision hag only been made in the Estimates for that 
portion which it is proposed to carry out during 1911-12. This provision 
includes the purchase of a proportion of the new mechanical transport 
vehicles and funds for subsidizing the necessary commercial vehicles. 


AERONAUTICS. 


Dirigibles.—The British Army possesses the following dirigibles.— 
There is the Beta, which has been improved recently, and the speed of 
which has been increased. It is a useful vessel for instruction and exper’- 
ments, and carries three people. Then there is the (Gamma, 
which was originally fitted with one engine; but two new engines have 
now been fitted, giving increased power. The gas balloon whizh wes pur- 
chased from France contained 70,000 cubic feet, but it has been 
lengthened. The stabilizing gear has been altered and increased , ower 
has been given, and the propellers have been made to swivel. 

Another dirigible, the Delta, has been under construction during the | 
present financial year, and will be completed by the end of 
April 1911. The design was prepared in the balloon factory after 
considerable research and experiment to fulfil the tests laid down 
for the Lebaudy dirigible ordered by the Morning Post. The materials 
are all of British manufacture. The capacity of the gas-bag 
is 140,000 cubic feet, sufficient to carry five persons, in addition 
to wireless equipment. The gas-bag is stiffened by an external 
arrangement which is covered by an outer envelope to minimize skin 
friction. All the important parte of the car are of steel. Two engines, 
each of 120 h.p., are provided for driving the propellers, either or both 
of which can be used at will, so that if one breaks down the other will be 
available. The speed is about 42 miles an hour. An independent engine 
is provided for actuating the wireless equipment. The Delta can be taken 
to pieces and packed on wagons. 
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The Lebaudy ordered by the Morning Post has been repaired and is 
now ready for inflation and trials. 

The Clément-Bayard requires a new gas-bag, which will be put in 

hand as soon as shed accommodation is available. The Army has as many 
dirigibles as it can work at present, but the number will be increased. As 
soon as the dirigible Delta is completed and tested, a new dirigible 
will be put in hand embodying any improvements it is found desirable 
to make, Meanwhile the collection of engines and materiale will be pro- 
ceeded with. It is hoped to build two new dirigibles in the next financial 
year. 
New Airship Sheds. ‘The Balloon Factory at Farnborough has beea 
reorganized and enlarged, and by the end of the financial year will be in 
@ position to deal with the large airships of the present day. A new full- 
sized shed will be constructed at Farnborough. A design for a portable 
shed for a dirigible has been prepared, and construction of such a shed 
for trial will be commenced as soon as possible; and two portable sheds 
have been constructed and found to be satisfactory. Further porteble 
sheds will be put in hand as required. 

The installation for the production of hydrogen et Farnborough has 
been brought up to date, with the result that the output of gas will be 
increased threefold, at a diminished cost of production. 

Aeroplanes,—There were, in February 1911, five aeroplanes available 
for Army work, of the Wright, Farman, Paulhan, Blériot, and Havilland 
types, respectively. Four more bi-planes have been ordered from the 
British and Colonial Aeroplane Company, of Bristol, and three aero- 
plane sheds have been constructed on Salisbury Plain. 

Valuable assistance haa been obtained fram the Advisory Committee 
under Lord Rayleigh, as well as from the Parliamentary Aerial Defence 
Committee, and from the proprietors of the Morning Post and the Daily 
Mail. 

Air Troops.—The Balloon School is being reorganized and will be 
transformed into an Air Battalion, the officers of which will not be drawn 
exclusively from the Royal Engineers, but will be appointed for four years 
from any arm of the Service, provided they possess the necessary aptitude. 

In addition to the Regular corps, a technical and a Territorial section 
is being formed. There are many men in the Territorial Force with 
technical skill, and it is proposed to put a dirigible at their disposal. 

Expenditure.—In the Estimates £85,000 has been provided for new 
dirigibles and aeroplanes and for the staff and other expenses of the 
factory; and £28,000 for the construction of a large new shed at Farn- 
borough and the improvement of that at Wormwood Scrubbs. 

In addition to the above expenditure of £133,000, £20,000 was voted 
for the Air Battalion, besides the money spent on the Technical Committee. 
ARMAMENT AND EquiPMent. 

The New Rifle and Bullet.—The Memorandum states that a new pat- 
tern of small-arm ammunition, with a pointed bullet of 174 grains, has 
been adopted after full trial, and is being manufactured. Arrangements 
are being made to take in hand the necessary resighting of rifles during 
the coming year. 

In the course of the Debate it was stated that the trajectory of 
the new bullet, thouh not so good as that of the German bullet, was quite 
as good as that of the French, and better than the trajectory of our 
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present bullet. The difficulty of resighting the rifles had been solved by 
sighting rifles as they were taken out of reserve, and passing them to the 
troops in exchange for ‘the rifles they had in use. In answer to a ques- 
tion, the Secretary of State said there was no reason to suppose that the 
new bullet had less stopping power than those of foreign countries. 

ager experiments with automatic rifles, have, so far, proved satisfac- 

Guns and Howitzers.—In February the rearmament of the field how- 
itzer batteries with the new quick-firing howitzer was proceeding rapidly, 
end it was anticipated that the howitzer brigades would all practice with 
the new weapon this year. 

In March 1911, 2 brigades had got 12 howitzers each; 4 brigades 3 
each, and it was expected that all 6 brigades would have 6 howitzers each 
by the end of June 1911. 

The pattern of the new mountain gun had also been decided upon. 

Cavalry Sword.—The Memorandum states that the rearmament of the 
Cavalry with a new pattern sword is proceeding and will be completed 
during the year. 

In answer to a question as to the arming of the Yeomanry with the 
sword, it was stated that the General Staff considered that the time of 
training for the Yeomanry was not long enough to instruct them in the 
use of two weapons. 


Bertish Garrisons ABROAD. 
In the course of the Debate, the Secretary of State made the following 
pronouncement on the role of British Garrisons abroad:— 

‘‘The garrison which we have in South Africa is one which we are 
under obligation to maintain, at any rate until the new South African 
Government has organized its forces. That is a process which must take 
several years, and that in itself makes it extremely inexpedient for us at 
this moment to teke away the garrison. That garrison might well be 
wanted. Suppose there was a native rising? It is very much better that 
we should retain things in our own hands with organized troops and under 
conditions which we could ascertain and define than that we should be 
extricated by improvised troops. But.it is not only for the sake of South 
Africa that the garrison is there, It should be distinctly understood that 
what mainly determines the size of the British Army at home is the re 
quirements in the way of garrisons over-seas. There is the great garrison 
of India, and no wise person, certainly not the Government of India, 
could diminish that garrison. It is none too large and we might have 
to reinforce it at any time. There are situations, such as that which arose: 
in China at the time of the Boxer rebellion, when we had to send an ex- 
peditionary Force to protect British interests there. Supposing there was 
another rising in the Sudan; we should have to reinforce largely the 
garrison in Egypt, and there are other contingencies to which we need not 
-llude, which would involve the use of nearly all the strength we have 
there. The garrison in South Africa is organized for these, among other 


purposes. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Anniversary of Barrosa.—The 5th of March wae the anniver- 
Home. sary of the battle of Barrosa, where Sir Thomas Greham 
(Lord Lynedoch) defeated the French Marshal Victer in 1811. 
‘* Barrosa ”* is on the colours of the Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, 
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Scots Guards, Ist Gloucester Regiment (28th Foot), 2nd Hampshire Kegi- 
ment (67th Foot), 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers (8ith Foot). and the Rifle 
Brigade. 
South General Smuts outlined the policy of the Union as 
Africa regards defence. The main points of the scheme which, 
‘ he said, was not yet definitely formulated, were as 
follows:—A police force capable of being converted into a military force 
in time of war; Durban and Table Bay to be fortified, the Union paying 
for the services of some regular garrison artillery; mobile columns to be 
employed in conjunction with coast garrisons; annual training for men 
between 18 and 25, as in Lord Kitchener’s Australian scheme; permanent 
officers to be South Africans; formation of a military training college, 
and of a veteran reserve from members of the rifle clubs. 
East The Colonial Office has decided to disband the 2nd (Central 
African African) Battalion, King’s African Rifles, and to increase 
Protectorate the 3rd Battalion from 6 to 8 companies. These changes will be 
effected in April or May, 1911. 
Southern ‘I'he two infantry battalions of the Southern Nigeria Regi- 


Nigeria. ment have been amalgamated into one battalion of 13 
companies. 





FOREIGN POWERS. 
April being the month of Army Estimates, it is in- 
General. teresting to compare the expenditure of the principal 
foreign Powers and the forces maintained by them during 
the past year. In the following tables the totals for peace strengths are 
taken chiefly from the Budgets for 1910-11; the totals for war strength 
are, of course, only an estimate, The totals of expenditure cannot be re- 
garded as a satisfactory basis for comparison with the figures for Great 
Britain, which are given above, because, in various countries the ser- 
vices for which money is provided in the Army estimates differ very con- 
siderably. 

Military Expenditure, Peace and War Strengths During 1910. 

Military expendi- Peace Approximate 

— 1qI0. Establishment. War Strength. 





Austria-Hungary  31,108,100............ 2,265,000 
Belgium _............ iy i ee 6 171,000 
Bulgaria ............ T,592,318.........-..  56,606............ 400,000 
MENU eeccekdsssessscres I np Sasteceteecs’ MMMM ies es «totes: 302,030 
Denmark 1,245,000.......2.+46 111,000 
France 34,886,019............ 3,869,000 
Germany 47 128,971 esi. 4,146,000 
Greece .......cceeeeee Q26,000....0.0000+ 2B 2VGeceevecsenes ,000 
Holland ...........000+ 244Q5,000....-sse0e0 BB TZ Zecesereeneee 176,500 
TOMI £ Soncessorcatenders 14916,589 Saad 1,214,000 
SUNY isp00s<s5s¢eqnnre 900,995 --.-.csee00s 225, SOO. ceeeeeerees 1,005,000 
Norway ........se..00 766,000. ...00.0000+ 149,000 
Portugal ............... UGTA ici ccck este BTSGOO..--. cs ceoee 279,000 
Rumania —............ 25352,309.........5.. 85,310.........065 500,000 
Ruseid « asi. se 55,891, 194....0..00000 5,530,000 
Servigi! is. iswva- cdr J O08 356k as. canes? FPjZOMs- cscrii vss 340,000 
SORIN ccieiam nes somnger ssi 5s 712,945 --eceeveeree 538,000 
nited States ...... 255359,914 ar 218,000 
RAMEY 5. sécsrasie*sansa 11,604,187...00000e006 23T,000..cseeseeee 1,175,000 





*This is the estimate for both land and sea forces; separate 
Army Estimates are not published. 
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Hidilics The following information is epitomized from the debate on 
i the French Army Estimates :— 

Strength and Establishments.—On the Ist January, 1911, there were 
559,000 men of all arms with the colours, not including 55,000 men of 
the so-called Auxiliary Services, and Colonial Troops in home garrisons. 
The number of recruits enrolled in October, 1910, was 224,000 instead of 
202,000 as had been estimated on the basis of the birth statistics. The 
discrepancy was due to the fact that the survivals to the military age have 
risen from 67 per cent. to 70 per cent. of the males born. The total en- 
rolled is, however, 5,850 less than in the previous year. This is owing 
to the decline of the birth-rate, which has fallen since 1905 
from 850,000 to 700,000; 393,000 of the latter number being males. 

Owing to stricter enforcement of the medical regulations, 2,400 more 
conscripts were rejected in 1910 than in 1909; the medical boards are still, 
however, inclined to pass recruits who are not physically fit. 

The experiment of drafting Senegalese and other black regiments to 
Algeria promises to be successful, and it may ultimately become possible 
to release the Algerian troops fer service in Europe. 

As regards mobilization, the position is satisfactory, at present, 
By mobilizing 11 classes of the reserve and the two classes of the active 
forces a first line army of 2,500,000 men can be placed in the field, 
which is equivalent to the German Army with its two active classes, its 
reservists of from 22 to 28 years of age, and its Landwehr of from 28 to 
32 years. 

Armament.—The task of wh aes a stock of ammunition re- 
presenting the indispensable number of rounds for each gun was com- 
pleted in 1909. The subsequent increase in the number of guns has re- 
duced the proportion of rounds available, but it has not fallen below 
the level at which the stock of ammunition stood before 1905. It is 

in next year’s Budget to make such provision as will enable 
the Artillery to count upon such a number of rounds for each gun as is 
‘‘ expedient and desirable.” 

Automatic Rifie.—There is no intention, at present, of introducing 
an automatic rifle, not only on account of the expense, which would not 
be less than £20,000,000, but also owing to the unsuitability of such a 
weapon for the rough usage of field service. If, however, any great 
military Power were to introduce an automatic rifle, the French army 
would follow suit. 


Marocco.—The French Government have decided to reinforce their 
troops in the Shawia Province by 1 battalion of coloured infantry 1 


battalion of tirailleurs and 2 sections of Q.F. (65-mm.) guns, a total of 

about 2,000 men. 
The 1911 Army Bill.—The new quinquennial Army Bill 

Germany. pased its third reading in the Reichstag, and became law 
on the Ist April. 

In accordance with the last quinquennial Bill the peace strength hed 
to be raised to 505,889 rank and file, by 1910; this total is now to be 
increased gradually to 515,321 by 1915, and is then to remain at that figure 
unti] the expiration of the term of five years at the end of March, 1916. 

The Bill provides for the formation of 10 new machine gun com- 
panies, 18 field batteries, 4 battalions and 7 companies foot artillery, 2 
new airship battalions, and a battalion of motor transport troops, be 
sides minor increases in other arms. 
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The establishment of horses is to be raised by more than 4,000, i.¢., 
from 114,162 to 118,246. Of this increase 2,376 are required for the 
machine-gun companies, and 1,715 for the field artillery. 

A sum of £150,000 is allotted towards the strengthening of the fort- 
ress of Kénigsberg, on the Russian frontier, and £800,015 towards the 
improvement of land fortifications, and £134,455 towards fortress con- 
struction at Cologne. 

Espionage.—Instructions for the prevention of espionage have been issued 
as a supplement to the semi-official handbooks for the rank and file of the 
army. The instructions deal with the objects and methods of foreign 
spies, the precautions which soldiers, especially reservists, should take 
to avoid falling into their snares; and the duty of all soldiers to arrest 
persons whose conduct appears to them suspicious. 

The Wer Minister stated in the Reichstag that the total cost of 
clothing a German soldier was £3 lls. a year, and that this included the 
maintenance of all clothing needed for mobilization. 

The German Emperor inspected the new fortifications in the island of 
Helgoland early in March. 

Engineering.—New regulations for demolitions have been issued under 
the title of Sprengvorschrift, Important innovations are, that all 
Pioneers are now required to have a knowledge of hand grenades, 
and that only pioneer battalions provided with a pioneer siege train are to 
be specially trained in mining operations. In other battalions a por- 
tion only of the men will be trained in these duties. 

Instructions for Field Artillery Fire.—The long expected revise of 
the instructiong for field artillery has now been issued. A revision of the 
old instructions had become inevitable, owing to the growing tendency to 
range with time shrapnel, and to the absence of any provision in the 
old instructions for firing against fleeting targets. With regard to the lat- 
ter point, the new Instructions lay down a procedure not unlike that 
formerly prescribed for firing at staffs, but better suited to a quick-firing 
equipment. Another innovation is a procedure for firing against 
dirigibles. 

Veterans’ Associations.—In view of the recent formation of veteran 
reserves in this country, the following notes with regard to the veterans’ 
associations (Krieger-vereme) in Germany are of interest. 

These associations were originally founded during the War of Libera- 
tion, with the object of ensuring military honours to fallen comrades. 
Membership is open to all ranks of ex-officers, soldiers, and sailors; an 
entrance fee is, apparently, required; a soldier may become a member on 
transfer to the Reserve. 

Since 1842 the Prussian associations have been allowed to wear a 
special uniform, to carry arms on ceremonial occasions, and to fire 
volleys over the graves of members. 

The veterans’ associations increased so largely during the wars 
of 1864, 1866, and 1870 that a comprehensive organization became neces- 
sary. After several experiments the Prussian associations were organized 
in 1892 on a territorial basis, which was intended to enable all the German 
associations to become members of one great union. Associations affiliated 
to this union may not belong to any other organization than the Terri- 
torial Veterans’ Association of their own State, 

The main object of the veterans’ associations in Germany is to en- 
courage a spirit of patriotism and comradeship; they found burying 
clubs, and orphanages, and undertake voluntary aid. In 1900 they 
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provided 528 war ambulance corps with a strength of 12,332. In 1907, 
18,601 associations had in ali 1,602,785 members, of whom 248,724 were 
veterans; nearly £25,000 was spent during this year in relief and support 
work; the burying club and insurance funds were placed under the control 
of a trained director; insurance was extended to the wives and children 
of members. There were 90,774 insurances, and the insurance funds 
amounted to over one million sterling. 

Members of these associations who cannot be employed as soldiers are 
prepared to undertake any duty which may be required of them on an 
emergency. As the associations are under the Home Office, the military 
authorities have no voice in their affairs, and no official connection with 
them, but do much to encourage them by taking a personal, active in- 
terest in them, and urging all officers to do the same. 

Further information regarding these associations is to be found in 
the following works :— 

Handbuch fiir Krieger-Vereine des Preussischen Landes-Krieger-Ver- 
bandes (by Dr. Westphal). 

Frobenius Militér-Lexicon (1901). Militér-Wochenblatt, 1908. No. 
109,120. 





Holland The army estimates, which were passed on the 11th February, 
: amounted to £2,434,289. 

The new Militia Law was presented to the Second Chamber, The 
chief modification of the existing law is the introduction of a term 
of six years’ service for an annual contingent. of 23,000 conscripts, 
instead of eight years’ service for 17,000, as formerly. 





General Gerngross has been relieved of his functions ag Chief 
Russia. — of the General Staff, owing to illness, and has been succeeded 


by General Jilinski, Commander of the Xth Corps. 
‘he Southern Siberian Kailway is to run via Orenburg, Akmolinsk 


and Semipalatinsk. 

The Samarkand-Termez Railway, including the Guzai-Karshi branch, 
is now completed. 

Coast Defences.—The Militar Wochenblatt, 10th March, reports that 
provision will be made in the 1911 naval estimates for the commencement 
of two coast fortresses in the Gulf of Finland, which it is intended to 
render inaccessible to hostile warships. The most southerly of these 
two fortresses will be on a peninsula to the east of Reval, and will be 
armed with twenty 30.5-cm. and forty 25-cm. guns, forty 20-cm. howitzers, 
and 70 small quick-firing guns. Some of the largest guns will be mounted 
in turrets. The northern works, which will be somewhat weaker, will 
probably be on the island of Sveaborg, near Helsingfors. The Gulf of 
Finland narrows about this point to such an extent that long range 
guns can range practically right across it. 





The Létschberg tunnel, which affords communication between 
Switzerland the valleys of the Aar and the Khone, pasing through the 

Bernese Alps, was pierced on the 3lst March. ‘The new tun- 
nel will, when complete, afford the most direct railway communication 
between London and Italy. 





Serious fighting has taken place in Albania. According to 
Turkey. the Times of the 30th March, the insurgents, who were re- 
ported to be 10,000 strong, including some 2,000 Montenegrins, 

had gained a preliminary success. 
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Some 14,000 troops were recently despatched to the Yemen theatre of 
operations, bringing the total of reinforcements up to 24,000. A contract 
has been signed with Messrs. Krupp for 22 more batteries of Q.F. field 





Coast Defence Projects.—Strong coast defence works are 

po to be constructed at Corregidor, in the Philippine Islands, 

: commanding the approaches to the Bay of Manilla, and at 

Pearl Harbour, of Hawaii, which is to become an important naval station. 

A sum of £600,000 has been voted for the fortification of the Panama 

Canal ; the total cost will amount to about 23 millions sterling. It is pro- 

posed to station at Culebra a mobile force, consisting of 4 regiments of 

infantry, 1 squadron of cavalry, and 3 batteries of field artillery. in 
addition 12 companies of coast artillery will be required. 


Concentration of Troops,—In consequence of the revolution in Mexico 
a@ concentration (ostensibly for the purpose of mancuvres) of troops of 
the United States Army was ordered on March 7th, as follows: —One 
* division ’ and one cavalry brigade at San Antonio, Texas; one infantry 
brigade (8 provisional regiments) at Galveston, Texas; and one infantry 
brigade (2 regiments and 1 provisional regiment) at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Major-General W. H. Carter was appointed General in Chief 
Command. 

The division referred to above was composed of 2 regiments field 
artillery; 1 battalion engineers; 2 signal companies; 4 ambulance com- 
panies (improvised), and 4 field hospitals (improvised). The provisional 
regiments referred to above were formed from 48 companies of Coast 
Artillery, organized as infantry, in regiments of 3 battalions. In addition, 
2,100 marines were ordered to concentrate at Guantanamo, and 500 at 
Sen Diego. 

According to accounts in the American Press, about 20,000 men, 
i.e., about one-third of the whole regular army serving in the United 
States, had been assembled by the end of March; the majority came 
from the Central-West and Western districts, and were transported by 
rail, the greater part of the troops being entrained within about 15 
hours of the receipt of the order; the Marines and Coast Artillery were 
taken from the Atlantic coast, and were moved by sea. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
MARCH, 1911. 








7th (T.) Anniversary Meeting of the Royal United Service Institution. 
9th (Th.) 1st Battalion Scots Guards arrived in Egypt. 
14th (T.) Launch of H.M.S. Active from Pembroke Dockyard. 
22nd (W.) Launch of the First-class Battleship Kaiser, the ninth of the 
’ German Dreadnoughts from the Imperial Dockyard at Kiel. 
25th (Sat.)H.M.8. Aboukir arrived at Devonport from the Mediter- 
ranean. ; 
27th (M.) H.M.8. Dreadnought paid off at Portsmouth. 
i »  Fiftieth Anniversary of Italian Independence. 
28th (T.) Launch of First-class Armoured Cruiser Goeben from the 
yard of Blochm and Voss, Hamburg, for the German Navy. 
30th (Th.) Launch of H.M.8. Monarch from the Elswick Yard, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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NAVAL. 


Argentine Republic. 

Boetin pet Centro Navat, Buenos Aires: January, 1911.—Modern 
apperatus for the study of explosives. The general characteristics of 
periscopes. The mechanism of modern navel constructions. Tests with 
mineral oi! in the internal combustion Diessel motor. 

Austria-Hungary. 

MITTHEILUNGEN aus DEM GesreTE pes Seewesens, Pola: March, 1911. 
—Artificial silk. The double 120-ton crane at Pola. The trials of the 
United States vessel Salmon. The naval estimates of Germany. ‘The 
sinking of the German submarine U8. The Division composed of two ships 
and the 13.4-inch gun. April, 1911.—Progress in artillery 1909-1910. The 
naval manceuvres in 1910. The French Naval programme. The battle 
practice of the French squadrons in 1910. The Dutch naval programme. 
The experiments with high. explosives against the Puritan in the United 
States. Experimental firing against armour-plates in the United States. 
The operations of the battle squadron during the return of the Atlantic 
Fleet from Great Britain to Guanténamo. 


Brazil. 

Revista Maritima Braziterra: December, 1910.—Heroes of duty. 
A memorable speech. Navigation in sight of land. A naval general staff. 
Erosion in the bore of guns. The grand manoeuvres of the British Fleet. 
Naval hygiene. Naval wars of Brazil. The Russians and the Japanese. 
January, 1911.—Nitro-cellulose powders in the Navy, The future of the 
Russian Navy. Fishing and oceanography. The Navy of Brazil. The 
Navy of Japan. The interstellar spaces. 

Chili. 
Revista pe Marina, Velparaiso: January, 1910.—not yet received 
Franc€. 

Revvg Mazitims, Paris: February, 1911.—The French Navy in 
Crete. Some traces of Suffren’s achievements. Official history of the 
Russo-Japanese Naval War published by the Japanese Naval General Staff 
(continued). The ephemerides of naval history. Practical treatise on 
the principles to be followed in expropriating property for the publie 
service, from an administrative, judicial, and financial point of view. 

La Marine Francaise, Paris: March, 1911.—The law affecting thé 
recruitment of the naval contingent. M. Laubeuf on torpedo boats. 
Our battleships. Programmes of national defence and social reform. 
Naval engineers and the Legion of Honour. The State as a banker. 

La Vie Maritrwe, Paris:—70th March, 1911.—The present and 
former Ministers of Marine. The new Minister of Marine:M. Delcassé. 
Notes from foreign navies. Our remaining admirals. Evente of the fort- 
night in England aad Germany. The Gunnery School of the Ist 
Squadron. The two new capital ships and the debate on the Budget. 
The naval debate. Notes on foreign navies. The action between the 
Mars and the Northumberland. Anomalies of naval promotion. Notes 
from lst and 2nd Squadrons. The superior Naval School. Naval policy 
in the United Stetes. 
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France. 

Le YACHT, Paris gth March, 1911, —Kescuing the crews of submarines. 
Communications from nautical societies. Notes of a cruise in Equatorial 
Africa. Foreign navies in 1910 (continued). ijJth March.—Wireless tele- 
graphy and continuous waves, The offensive power of the main artillery 
armament of the Dreadnought. Motor fishing vessels in Great Britain. A 
eruise in Equatorial Africa, The launching of the Prochambeau. Table 
of French war vessels and their stations Ist March, 1911. 18th March.— 
he battleships of 1911 in the Chambers. Navies of foreign 
countries. Coal and petrol furnaces. 95th March.—Landing at Brest 
in foggy weather, and Herzian waves. Yachting notes. Notes of a cruise 
in Equatorial Africa. 

Le Monrreve vz 1a Fiore, Paris: {th March, 1911.—Training in 
evolutions. The Navy in Parliament. Foreign navies. 10th March.— 
The British Naval Estimates. The Navy in Parliament. Foreign Navies. 
11th March.—The new Government. Turbines, The Navy in Parliament. 
Foreign Navies. 25th March.—The distribution of naval forces. The 
accident to the submarine Loutre. The Navy in Parliament. Foreign 
Navies. Submarine mines. 


Italy. 

Rrivista Manritma, tani: ~icFamemee: 1911.—The industry of naval 
construction in Italy (1861-1911). The navy of the near future. The 
high administrative councils of the principal foreign navies. Pressure 
in the bore. Signals made by vessels in misty weather. February, 1911.— 
Mechanical methods of fishing in foreign countries. The moral education 
of the sailor, Garibaldi, in his autobiographical poems. Internal naviga- 
tion. The navel construction industry in Italy. March, 1911.—Ifter- 
national politics and existing armaments. Mechanical fishing in Italy. 
The feeding of the officer on board ship. The gyroscopic compass of Dr. 
Anschiitz-Kaempfe. 

Portugal. 


Annazs po Crus Miuitar Navat, Lisbon: January, 1911.—A new 
method of controlling fire. Voyage round the world of the cruiser Sao 
Gabriel. The personal factor. Messrs. Yarrow and Co., Limited. 

Spain. 

Revista Genera pe Marina, Madrid : February, 19{1.—Memoran- 
dum on the International Congress on the use of explosion motors and 
internal combustion Engines in the Navy (continued), The increase of 
efficiency of naval artillery among the principal naval powers; from 
Nauticus (continued). Lines of electric mines. Sterilization of water, 
for drinking on board ship. Specialists in the Navy. The construction, 
handling, and employment of war vessels (continued). The official history 
of the Russo-Japanese Naval War. 

MILITARY. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Danzer’s Armer-Zerrune, Vienna: 2nd March, 1911.—Vhe disputes 
of the delegations about contracts, and the interests of National Defence, 
The Dreadnought question from the point of view of an expert critic. 
Wer and its requirements. The History of the War of Liberation, 9th 
March.—von Schonaich’s speech. What is the object of .he Irridenta? 
The Army and the social democracy in Germany. The Field Artillery 
School of Gunnery in Italy compared with our own. 16th March.— 
What our real need is, A timely warning. Notes from our military his- 
tory. 28rd March.—_Some military types, Wellington s views on the 
subject of the fortification of the Netherlands. The new Turkey and her 
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Austria-Hnagarv. 
defensive resources. 80th March.—The psychology of the pacificista. 
The new German Army Bill. The development of corps officers’ schools. 
Our fortress artillery. The chapter on duties on guard. Captain 
Semenoff’s three books. Old and new fortification programmes in 
Russia. The improvement of our personnel. 

Srrerrieves Mitrraniscue, Zerrscurirt, Vienna: March, 1911.— 
The Battle of Kolin on 10th June, 1757 (continued). The manoeuvres of 
the Swiss IInd. Army Corps in 1910. Means of illuminating the fore- 
ground of defensive works at close and long ranges, Progress in Foreign 
Armies. (a) France; (b) Italy. The lines of Communication Service of 
the Russian Army in 1904-05; (II). The supply of personnel to the field 
army (with a sketch). Communications from the School of Musketry; 
automatic rifles. Information regarding Foreign Armies: the Balkan 
States, France, Great Britain, Russia. Naval Notes: the past and 
future development of Submarines: Great Britain. Technical Notes: 
Military Flying Machines; Military Pilots in France; Transmission of 
power to transport trains by electrical and mechanical means; Multiple 
Telephones; Signalling. 

Kavatieristisone Monatsnerte, Vienna: February, 1911.—The 
psychology of cavalry attacks. Dismounting quickly in action. The 
remount farm at Gabrielenhof. Long distance _rides. March 
Ig11-—the Wallmoden Cuirassiers. The 8th Dragoons at Nachod. 
The lance in dismounted fighting. Carbines and Pistols. Greet- 
ings from an old cavalry soltier. Mounted orderlies. Suggestions 
for the Training Manual for Horse Artillery Brigades. The purchase 
of Officers Horses. Dead heats in classic races in Great Britain. The 
horses of the Netherlands Army. 


Belgium. 

BULLETIN DE LA PRESSE ET DE LA BretiocRaPHie Mriitarres, Brussels: 
16th February, 1911.—A rew Worth (the picture of a battlefield of to- 
morrow). The cavalry divisions at the German Imperial Manoeuvres in 
1909 (continued). Kemarks on the Organization of the United States 
Army. Reflections on offensive-defensive positions. 

20th February, 1911.—How to fire at our aerial enemies. A new 
Worth (the picture of a battlefield of to-morrow) (continued). The cavalry 
divisions at the German Imperial Mancuvres in 1909 (continued). 
Foreign Military Notes. 

France. 

JouRNAL pes Sorences, Muitarres, Paris: 1st March, 1911.—The 
freedom of action of supreme commanders (continued). Means of Com- 
munication (a study of article 249 of the Regulations for Infantry man- 
ceuvres, 1904. How to improve the lightness, mobility, and capacity 
for rapid intervention of the engineers of the field army. Small arms of 
armies of the present day and their ammunition. The organization of 
infantry in view of war, and the new law of cadres. 1§ March, 1911.— 
The organization of the infantry in view of war, and the new law 
of cadres (concluded). How to improve the lightness, mobility, 
and capacity for rapid intervention in action for the engineers 
of the field army (continued). Small arms of armies of the present dey 
and their ammunition. How to instruct a company in service in the field 
Germany, shortage of officers. Solution of tactical problem No. 15. 
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France. 

Revoug pv’ Invanteniz, Paris: 15th February, 1911.—The right wing 
of the Prussian Army at Rezonville (continued). The Roumanian Army: 
new musketry regulations, The operations of the Xth Corps ageinst Tours : 
the engagement at Monnaie. British views on the employment of aero- 
planes and dirigibles in field warfare. 15th March, 1911. Mounted scouts 
for infantry. The right wing of the Prussian Army at Rezonville (con- 
tinued). The state of Sao-Paulo (Brazil). ‘he operations of the Xth 
Corps against Tours: the engagement at Monnaie (concluded). 

REVvE pe CavaLeriz£, Paris: March, 1911.—Two letters from cavalry 
officers under the Consulate. Opinions: to be or not to be. Soldiers 
who have been members of the Academy (to be continued). Treatise on 
dismounted fighting. Opinions: A leader! 

* Revue b’ Artitrerte, Paris, March, 1911.—The stabilization of aero- 
planes by means of the gyroscope. Investigation on the hardness and 
brittleness of different’ kinds of steel (concluded). Pointed bullets in the 
Spenish Army. eaters e . 

Revue Mirirarke Generate, Paris: March, 1911.—Reflections on the 
manoeuvres in Picardy in 1910 (by General Langlois). The doctrine of 
national defence. Tactics (letters to a young officer). The fear of losses 
and the offensive spirit. Cyclist units in the cavalry mancuvres on the 
Aube in 1909. Two studies of the campaign of 1812. Bibliography. 

Revve v’Histore, Paris March, 1911.—The campaign of 1908-1909 
in Shawia (to be continued). Ziirich (concluded). The maneuvre of 
Poltusk. Napoleon and the German fortresses (to be continued). The 
war of 1870-1871—The first army of the Loire. 

Revove Miirarre pes ArnMEEs Erranegeres: March, 1911.—The man- 
ceuvres of the German Army in 1910. The German ‘‘ Instructions for 
Fortress Warfare.’’ The reorganization of the higher staff and central 
administration of the Russian Army. , 

Le Spsctatevr Mirae, Paris: jst March, 1911. A year of tactical 
instruction in a demi-regiment of cavalry. The employment of the higher 
formations (to be continued). The Turkish mancwuvres in 1910 (to be 
(continued), A corner of the battlefield of Héricourt. 75th March, 1911.— 
A year of tactical instruction of the cadres in a demi-regiment of cavalry 
(continued). On the employment of the higher formations (continued). 
The ''urkish manouvres of 1910 (concluded). A corner of the battlefield 
of Héricourt (continued), The Germans in the GAtinais. 


Germany. 

Miiitar Wocuensiatt, Berlin: 2nd March, 1911,—Military training 
for boys. Fights with the insurgents in the Balkans. A protest against 
e ‘‘normal position’’ for the head and neck of the troop horse. News 
from the French Army jth March.—Firing over the heads of our own 
infantry (by General Rohne). Lance and Sword. Military training for 
boys (concluded). 7th March. The composition of advanced guards 
The association of retired 'officersof the German Army and Navy. Russiat 
views on the organization of cadet corps. The origin of practice at 
‘“‘turksheads” in the cavalry. 9th March.—The 90th. birthday of H.R.H. 
Prince Regent Leopold of Bavaria. The Battle of Barossa, 5th March, 1811. 
The Italian Military Budget! 71J/th March.—The infantry attack: a cofi- 
parison between the teaching of the German, French, and Russian infan- 
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Germany. 

try regulations’ (by Major Immanuel). Sport for the rank and file. Calcu- 
lations of probability v. common sense in artillery ranging. 14th March.— 
The attack on fortified positions (continued). The development of the 
Colonial possessions on Lake Chad. The infantry attack; a comparison 
between the teaching of the German, French, and Russian infantry regula- 
tions. 16th March.—The attack on fortified positions (continued). Pre- 
paratory military education? ‘I'he infantry attack; a comparison between 
the teaching of the German, French, and Russian infantry regulations. 
isth March.—Divining the enemy’s intentions. Russian coast defence 
projects. Kvening lectures in garrisons. 20th March. How ought infan- 
try to pass through a line of guns in action? More about the French 
Army. ‘I'he Boer Wer and its tactical lessons; German and British views 
(continued). 2jZst March.—The Berlin Military Society. The first Em- 
peror’s birthday in the enemy’s country. News from the British Army. 
Divining the enemy’s intentions (concluded). Progress in seronautice. 
News from the British Army. The 55th year of the Russian Voienny 
Sbornik. Modern methods of searching a battlefield for the wounded. 
The Boer War. The tactical lessons of the Boer War; a comparison be- 
tween German and British views. The equipment of rank and file with 
compasses. 30th March.—Moltke in August, 1870. The partic‘pation 
of field artillery in wood fighting.” News from the French Army (con- 
cluded). 

JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DevuTscHe ARMEE UND Maninz, Berlin: March, 
1911.—Prince Regent Leopold, of Bavaria, on his 90th birthday. Some 
fresh light on the strategy of Field Marshal Benedek. Physiological notes 
on fortress warfare. To my son on his promotion to regimental com- 
mander. Stratagems in the Russian Army. Prince Frederick Charles, of 
Prussia, 

ARTILLERISTISCHE MonatsHerte, Berlin: February, 19/1.—A new 
study of shrapnel fire (continued). Various views as to the support of 
infantry by artillery during the attack. Changing opinions. More 
about concealed positions. Experimental driving tests for artillery 
matériel. March, 1971.—A new study of shrapnel fire (concluded). The 
economy of fighting resources during the battle, according to the French 
“ provis‘onal regulations for the employment of artillery in the field.”” The 
training of officers as commanders of ammunition columns. Laying on 
auxiliary marks. Means of increasing the effect of common shell upon 
concealed targets, protected by overhead cover. Further remarks on the 
Russian artillery in the War in the Far East. Methods of measuring 
ground for artillery purposes, 


Italy. 

Rivista pr ABTIGLIERIA E DI Genio, Rome: January, 191/1.—Gun 
carriages, without brakes or running-up apparatus. How to direct siege 
mancuvres on the map. Geodetic problems, and the measurement of 
gravity. Colonel Allessandro Begani, of the Neapolitan Artillery. 


Rrvista Mruirarne Iratzana, Rome: February, 1977.—The building 
up of Italian citizenship. Defence against the offensive action of air- 
craft. Notes on the composition and employment of infantry machine 
gun sections. The dream of Lieutenant Orsenti. The Battle of Franca- 
ville (1719). Conversations of Frederick the Great. The report on the 
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Italy. 

United States Army. The Artillery School of Gunnery. Some ideas of 
the recruiting, organization, and employment of cyclist troops. Lentern 
lectures for troops. Signalling in the field. March, 1911.—The building 
up of Italian citizenship. Some ideas on the recruiting, organization, 
and employment of cyclist troops. A defence of the 1898 instructions 
for infantry fire and small arms, Vol.II. The critical period when the 
strength of the army is at its lowest. On surprise in war. Tactical 
instruction of infantry. Conversations of Frederick the Great. Methods 
of fencing. A foreign opinion on Italian tactical doctrines. 


Russia. 

Vornny Ssornix, St. Petersburg: January, 1911.—From the 
Editor. N. N. Obrieietschew (with portrait). Foundations of contemporary 
strategy and tactics. Training and choice of commanders. Theory and 
practice in the work of scouting squadrons. Psychology of combatants dur- 
ing action. Two doctrines of education of troops. Night practice in the 
cavalry. Is field artillery needed? Preparation of young men to military 
service, Our boy-soldiers. At New Year. A learned critic (réply to 
P. A. Geisman). Second international aeronautical exhibition in Paris 
(illustrated). A victim of aviation. The Land of the Rising Sun. 
Travelling notes (illustrated). Montenegro. February, 1911. Tac- 
tical exercises with officers. Tactical training of infantry. 
The cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War. Letters on artillery. Ex- 
perienee of loading artillery on raft of Polansky’s small-fioats 
(illustrated). Former and modern attestation of officers. The Divisional 
Intendant. Military preparations in civil schools. Boy-Scouts in England, 
What can our army expect from the Bohemians? A hero of patience. 
French Alpine mancuvres in 1909 (illustrated). The progress of aviation 
in 1910. Un surveying. Sport (illustrated ....March, 1911.—The interior 
economy of troops iu time of peace. Tactical preparation of infantry. 
About revision of the firing instructions. The Kosak ‘‘Lava,’’ Night 
shooting of field-artillery. The origin of the boy-soldiers. Attestation. 
Suggested changes in cavalry tactics. The Japanese Army in 1911. 
Review of the principal foundations of night-training, In the past. 
Sport (illustrated). 

Spain. 

Revista Cientirico y Bratioteca Miuitar, Barcelona: 10th March, 
1911.—Some words about rewards for active service. The defensive 
organization of Japan, Warfare by mines, according to the lessons of 
Port Arthur. Aviation in the French Army. The French field-artillery 
in the last mancuvres. 28th March.—Uniformity in musketry for 
infantry. An introduction to the study of war, The fortifications of 
Flushing. The efficiency of the British Navy in gtiinery. 

Revista Tzonrca pe Inranrert1a y Capattenma, Madrid: 5th 
February, 1911.—An appreciation of the organization of the Spanish 
Army, by a Prussian. The evolution of military law among modern 
nations (continued). The relations between Spain and Morocco. 
Moral in war. 1st March.—The evolution of military law among 
modern nations (continued). Relations between Spain and Morocco. 
The soldier in retirement. The educators of our army. 15th March.—An 
appreciation of the Spansh Army, by a Prussian (continued). The evo- 
lution of military law among modern nations (continued). The relations 
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Spain, 
between Spain and Morocco (continued). The educators of our Army. 

Revista pg Capatteru, Madrid: February, 1911.—(Not received). 
March, 1911.—The cavalry renaissance. ‘The State and the production 
of horses. Should cavalry make use of fire action? Indications, modes 
of procedure, but no uniform method of equitation. A study of the Battle 
of Wa-Fan-Kou. Observaticns on the improvement of the breed of horses 
(continued). A note on the special musketry course (concluded). 
Switzerland. 

Revue Muitare Svuissz, Lausanne: March, 1911.—History of the 
Swiss Regiment of Guards in the French Service. Reflections on the 
necessity of revising the regulations fixing the conditions of recruitment 
for military service in Switzerland. The mancuvres of the St. Maurice 
Garrison in 1910. Military aviation in Switzerland. Swiss military 
notes. German military notes. French military notes. 

Bibliography. 























NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Principles of Aeroplane Construction. By Rankin Kennepy, C.L., 
London, 8. and A. Churchill. 

This book will be found useful for those who wish to obtain, in a 
concise form, an insight into the theory of flight, and the broad principles 
underlying the construction of flying machines. 

The book commences with an elementary treatise on mechanics, in- 
clined planes, and the weight and density of the atmosphere. The ap- 
plication of these principles to the design of an aeroplane is then dis- 
cussed, and some examples of caleulations of dimensions and lift of aero- 
planes are worked out. The steering and elevating of machines, as at 
present practised, is, in the author’s opinion, very primitive, and some 
more positive and certain method of control appears to him desirable. 

There is a useful table (p. 90-93), reproduced from Flight, giving 
details in tabular form, of the machines exhibited at the Olympia, in 
1910. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal with the method of calcu- 
lating the thrust of a propeller; the helicoptere; the wing propeller; 
and the Gnome engine, which, in the author’s opinion, represents the 
best type of engine for aeroplanes in their present stage of development. 

Summing up his review of the present day machines Mr, Kennedy 
considers that they are all deficient in what engineers term ‘‘the margin 
of safety,’’ and that there is a tendency to reduce weight to such an 
extent that the strength is insufficient. Automatic balancing, he observes, 
must, and will eventually be attained. ‘I'he improvement of the flying 
machine is, to quote ir. Kennedy ‘‘the supreme problem of to-day.’ 


The Campaign of Chancellorsville. By Major Joun Bicsitow, U.S. Army. 
The University Presses of Yale and Oxford. 

It is open to question whether any great war has attracted to itselt 
in recent times a larger share of attention than has the struggle known 
impartially as the War of Secession and the War of the Rebellion; while 
it is perhaps still more doubtful whether any phase of any campaign, 
ancient or modern, has ever been subjected to so closely reasoned a 
strategical and tactical study as that which Major John Bigelow, late ot 
the United States Army, has given to this ‘‘Campaign of Chancellors- 
ville.’ The author was especially well equipped for the important task 
which he had set himself. As Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
at the Massachusetts Institute, it fell to him to select a particular cam- 
paign as the theme of a course of lectures, and he chose that of Chancel- 
lorsville—not merely by reason of the varied character of the problems 
and experiences it offers, or because it contains more almost than any 
other a wealth of critical situations, but rather because this particular 
campaign has suffered in regard to the value of the lessons it contains 
from being imperfectly understood, and from having too often been inade- 
quately described. The author has divided his work into two parts: Part 
I. which he calls ‘‘ the period of preparation,”’ covers the time from the 
appointment of Hooker to succeed Burnside as the Commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, in the early days of 1863, to the final issue of the 
orders for the movement of the Army; it treats of the preliminary re- 
organisation of the Army, of the affairs conducted by Mosby and Vita 
hugh Lee, and includes the Battle of Kelley’s Ford and other minor 
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engagements. The story therefore commences when the war had already 
lasted more than twenty months, and when the successes of the Federals 
in the west were more than counterbalanced in the east by the check sus- 
tained by the Army of the Potomac at the hands of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Part II., ‘‘the period of operation,” describes the march to 
Chancellorsville; the operations in the wilderness; Sedgwick’s attempt to 
march to Chancellorsville, with the battles of Marye’s Heights and Salem 
Church; and the raids by Stoneman against Lee’s communications, and 
by Jones and Imboden against the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Major 
Bigelow tells us in his book not only what was done but how it was accom- 
plished, and he has throughout tried to keep the reader informed as to 
the actual amount of knowledge possessed by each commander of the situa- 
tion as it existed at the time. Moreover, the use of the words written 
or spoken by the leaders, and which, wherever possible, are here repro- 
duced, materially assists in conveying a truthful impression of the work- 
ing of men’s minds under the changing conditions of the campaign. ‘I'he 
student will find that the events of this brief phase of the war are described 
with an altogéther unusual minuteness—from day to day, and almost 
from hour to hour—and with an accuracy ensured by reference to all avail- 
able records, private and official. The same care has been given to the 
maps, which illustrate the constantly changing fortunes of the struggle; 
the occasional ‘‘comments’’ are very much to the point; while in the 
“‘ appendices ” will be found an immense amount and variety of informa- 
tion not generally obtainable. It only remains to express regret that the 
expense of producing so monumental a work has necessitated its publica- 
tion at a price which, to the ordinary military student, must prove to be 


practically prohibitive. 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
Part 11.* Section I, 
The Construction of Airship Sheds. (Luftschiffhallenbau), By Haenig. 
170 pp. with numerous diagrams. 8vo. Rostock, 1910. Volckmann. 6/6. 
This book, which is written by an engineer, discusses in detail the various 
systems of construction of airship sheds. 
(Die Verkehrsmittel im Kriege). 


Means of Communication in War. t 
By Schmiedecke, 363 pp. with numerous maps end diagrams. $8vo. 
Berlin, 1911. Mittler. 7/6. 
This is the second edition of a book originally published in 1905. It has 
been brorght up to date, and a special chapter has been devoted to airships. 





* he titles of all books are given in English; this does not indicate that 
the books have been translated. e original title in the language in which 
2 work is written, if not in English, is given in brackets. 
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ARTILLERY. 
The Technique of Artillery Command (Fiihrungs-Technik der Artillerie). 


By Major-General Hoehn. 100 pp. 8vo. Munich. Theodor Riedel, 1910. 


This is a detailed. st of the duties of the staf’s of field and heavy artillery 
during all the phases an engagement. Of special interest is the portion 
dealing ey 3 the duties of the staffs during the period of the deployment of the 
artillery. A translation of the greater part of the book appeared in the Journal 
of the Royal Artillery, December, 1910, and January, 1911. 


French Artill Training Manual (Provisional). ( ement Provis- 


oire de Manwuvre de !’Artillerie de Campagne, 8th September, 1910.) By 
French Ministry of War. 4 vols. 584 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1910, Lavauzelle 


4/- 


‘his new manual differs in form from the previous one (published in 1903, 
with @ new edition in 1907) in so far that there are now four volumes instead 
of two, and there has been a. redistribution of the sections into which it is 


divided 

in the former edition most of the sections were divided into two pettions, one 
part being in the first volume and the other in the second volume; in the pre- 
erga the sections are kept intact, but most of them have several ap- 
penadices 

The aay oer as they now stand are as follows :— 

Section 1.—General principles of instruction. 

Section —Lraining for dismounted Ne 
iLofeotaiag for mounted w 
Section a Training for inbaties saillery work. 


Section Vi. —prill pow maneuv: 

Section Vil.—Artillery in the held (complementary to V.). 

‘he present Volume 1. commences with a prefatory note giving the reasons 
for the production of a ann manana’, amongst these are the passing of the two 
years service iaw of 21st March, 1905, and the Law on the Oswenisatine of the 
Army of 24th July, 1909, also the fact that new considerations in connection with 
artiliery fire and artillery action generally have arisen, based on a better know- 
ledge of the Q.F. gun, now in use in other countries beside France, and on the 
experiences: gained from the study of a great war. 

The writing of the manual was ptaB on to a committee composed of artillery 
officers and staff officers of the various arms. 

This committee. was: given a free hand, but was recommended :— 

Yo avoid journalism. 

‘i’o keep in harmony with ~ y a otaieing in the other arms. 

‘to bring out prominen wa 

To mat nod pen a from t —*% oO fa of ‘its place as part of the larger 

units 

To seek for sie bie in procedure and methods of fire. 

The considerations w ided the committee is their arrangement of the 
text and the order of the are then referred to, after which an outline is 
given of the modifications res in each section. 

Section 1:—The subjects dealt with in this section and its appendices are of a 
similar cammeteente to those which find a place in the introduction and Chapter 1. 
of our Field Artillery Training, 1908. 

The principles laid down are generally the same as those of earlier manuals, 
but an endeavour has been made to bring ge more prominently the end to be 


field trumpet calls have been done away with. 
in Appendix il; the organization vot the. artillery of the: French Army has 
been brought up. te date. Appendix III is devoted to Inspections. and Ceremonial. 
Section 11.—T raining be eau work.—Physical training is Toe longer 
included in this avotien, may, 10. on the subject applicable to all arms 


longer se mmag themselves b: 
arms. Firing from the Kessling position has been re-introduced: for the sword 


the oe La a eee and nat the ie at. 
peers same as for the infantry. The two appendices to this 


1-—Deseription and care of small arm: 
11.—The musketry instruction to be pi el to gunners. 





* Translated in Part I. 
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Section Lil—Training in mounted work.—The changes introduced in_ this: 
section pond in matters of detail only, and aim at rendering the methods ef training 


id more practical. 
sme Enc upsets, to the section deal with the anatomy of the horse, stable 
sine breaking — of horses, harness, vehicles, various methods of driving,. 
driving competitions, . 

Section tv: —Training in technical artillery work.—This section :- been re- 
written in a new form. As pointed out in the prefatory note, the original regula- 
tions were framed mainly for tions in the open or only = lly covered 
positions, where section commanders, if not the — 1, could see the target; but 
as the tendency to increase the cover and place batteries further yo the cresi 
has developed, new Pre wece oy =< ay) ba meng P ot ~~ gcd guns os = 

ili marks, reference ve from time me been 
have fort ~ = ments to the original renmietrece that it 


it is to be expected that in most cases the subordinate personnel will be 

simply to execute the orders received, without ‘any knowledge of — aim or the 
results obtained from them. Instructions for the subordinate personnel must be of a 
definite nature, while those for the battery commander should be of a more 
general nature, and ty ode in the form of advice and hints as to what his nation. should 


be in any rticu 

Such Bnei moe as “Gant are in battery drill are mainly with a view to making 
it easier for the battery commander to work +" battery from a position at r~4 
distance from it. The two methods of fire oe for general + ad are “rafales” at o 
elevation or “le tir progressif’’ both with or without sw 

The idea, sometimes Logg = men that when a battery + ies fire the detachments 
should seek cover and cease firi ng is discouraged; this should only be done by order 
of the battery commander, and for a Sa oy purpose. 

The instructions for the duty of the battery commander are with 
a view to guiding him in the solution of the vafious 
to him; they contain little in the nature of definite rules. The duties of the 
battery commander are dealt with in the order in which he carries them ent, 
commencing with reconnaissance of the position. 

Questions incident to fire from under cover in connection with the clearing of 
the crest are fully gone into. 

An endeavour has been made in dealing sa og ngee like parallelism, displace- 
ment, &c., to avoid theory as much as possible, and to give Py genet which 
officers and non-commissioned officers must have on these points in as practical and 
easy a form as possible. Mention is made in the my note that one of the points 
which gave rise to most discussion was the searching of dead ground b by raising the 
height oT the bursts in the trajectory. gh «, method is found to be rather less satis- 
factory in practice than in theory, Bes, it has its limits. 

in “tir progressif’’ when rapidity of fire is the main essential (a Suis target 
rod ——— ely little depth), the bracket to be obtained has been increased from 206 

met 

Examples of ranging and the oo of firing a series are no longer given, since 
doing so encouraged a tendency to follow too closely, in every case that presented 
itself, one of the examples given. 

On the other hand, each nature of rey | target is dealt with separately, and 
genera! indications given of the nature and method of fire most suitable for engaging 
each of them. The special characteristics of high explosive shell have been taken inte 
account. 

These indications emphasize the general Fe that the comparative importance 
of accuracy and rapidity of fire depen the pature of the target, the 
effect desired to be obtained, and whether o Rs gnte rad is a een 7 one or i. 

the alterations in section in 


mere exten 

use of fully covered tious. The oe note dealing with 

section itself will be Vy coamaeeatie tarred Bice thie section and the 
Section V."—Artillery in Batten This ie a is a p- section, dealing with subjects which 

—— chiefly enemy in the section headed “Service de |l’Artillerie en campagne” in 
previous 


Mention is made in the prefatory note that the princi for the employment 
of artillery in the fight have not changed generally, Dat tbat it bas been thought 
desirable to bring out mere clearly how mae are arrived at, and wooden to 
ene ee them, fixed and Wield rules being a 
Section V1.—Urill and Maneuvre.—An endeavour has been made to simplity, al 
drill, and to ehminate movements which would serve no useful purpose im w: Certain 
instructions a were considered of rather too precise and rigid a aatere have 
Lah eerie oo yn t is pointed out that there is no intention to reduce the importance 
correct drili and good discipline. The training »f batteries must on-no account 
w confined to the drill ground; but must be carried out in the open country as much 


ag possible. 
Of the methods of coming into action “Action right (or left)” is given precedence 
as that most usually to be employed, especially in concealed or . ly concealed 
positions. “Action Front (or r)”’ is considered more suitable positions in the 


open. 





* Translated in Part I. 
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A battery is organized in three lines, the first line called “La Batterie de Tir’’ 
consists of 4 guns and 6 wagons, the second line called the “Echelon de Combat 
consists of 6 wagons, the third line, called the “train regimentaire” consists of 
baggage and supply wagons. ‘The first two lines together make up the “Batterie de 
Combat.’ Although the instructions for the actual movements of batteries are less 
full than before, they have been amplified as regards various matters connected 
with the bringing of batteries into action, such as reconnaissance of positions, trans- 
mission of orders, &c. Units larger than a brigade are dealt with in a gencral 
manner only, because, once brigades have received their orders, they must necessarily 
act more or less independently, but at the same time brigade commanders are to 
remember that in future when they become engaged they will generally do so in 
accordanee with the orders received from the officer commanding the larger unit of 
which their brigades form part, and not on their own initiative. ‘ 

Section Vil.—Service of Artillery in the field.—This section deals with orders, 
marches, camps, bivouacs, sanitary services in the field, and the system of supply 
and repienishmént of ammunition in the field. There is nothing new in it of particular 
importance. . 

Returns and reports, flags and lanterns, shelters, field kitchens, &c., are dealt with 
in the three appendices to the section. 

Details of Various Systems of Artillery. (Monographies de Systémes 
Senne.) By Captain Pétry. 70 pp. 8vo. Brussels, 1910. Polenius. 


This book contains useful data regarding the types of guns belonging to certain 
Powers, with some notes as to the effect of the various kinds pl fs ogee . The 
author deals with Belgian, French and German field artillery and light howitzers; 
with the heavy field and siege artillery of France and Germany; with Belgian 
fortress artillery, both light and heavy; with British naval guns and ian coast 
defence artillery. ‘he information is arranged in tabular form, giving the details 
of the different guns in parallel columns, thus greatly facilitating comparison between 

them. xplanatory notes are also provided to amplify this information. 
Mountain Artillery. (Gebirgs und Kolonialartillerie). By General R. 
Wille. 161 pp. with numerous illustrations. 8vo. Berlin, 1910. Kisen- 


schmidt. 15/-. 
in this technical work mountain artillery equipments constructed by Germany 
and other nations are fully described. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


_ Book of Reference on Military Literature. (Quellenkunde der Kriegs- 
wissenschaften). By Captain v. Scharfenort, Professor and Librarian at 
the War Academy. 4to. Berlin, 1910. Mittler. 35/-. 

‘his encyclopedia enables the reader to see at a glance what works have been 
published, and what articles have been written on any military subject. 

The subjects are not arranged in alphabetical order, but are grouped under 
certain general headings which are again subdivided into minor headings. 

The chief headings are :— 

1.—Wartare. The command of an army and of troops. 

11.—The history of the armies of certain countries. 

111.—Biographies and memoirs. 

1V.—Military x 

in addition there is a table of contents of the articles which have appeared 
in the Militér-Wochenblatt and in the German G.S. Quarterly. 

This book appears useful for purposes of research. 


CAVALRY. 
** Hiding Instructins.”’ (Reitunterricht). By General. v. Gersdorff. 
6Y pp. vo. Berlin, 1911. Vossische Buchhandlung. -/10. 
The author states in the ortece that this book has been written with the assis 
tance of skilled instructors of the Military Riding School at Hanover. 
Its purpose is to teach young officers how to impart instruction in riding and to 
be of assis ance tu non-commissioned officers when breaking in young remounts. 


Cavalry Reconnaissance. By Colonel W. W. Norman, 22nd Cavalry, 
Indian Army. 210pp. 12mo. London, 1911, Hugh Rees. 3/6. 

This is an excellent little work that should prove of use to any officer. The 
author deals with reconnaissance in war on broad lines, based on the principles laid 
down in Cavalry Training, 1907. 

Kxcept for an example of an instructive scouting scheme, peace training in 
reconnaissance duties is not dealt with. The book is particularly interesting in view 
of the large number of historical examples and anecdotes which the author aptly 
quotes. in addition to reconnaissance a chapter is included on advanced, flank, 
rear guards, and outposts. ‘ ss 

Part I. Cavalry Tactics as illustrated by the War of the Rebellion, 
By Captain Alonzo Gray, 14th U.S. Cavalry. 187 Pp. 8vo. Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 1910. 8. Cavalry Association. 5/9. 

At first sight this book aor appear dry reading—comprising as it does a number 
of tabulated extracts from official reports and despatches with marginal notes. When 
gone into, however, it is most interesting. The author has collected a large namber of 
examples from the American Civil War to illustrate various points connected with 
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the armament, leading tactics, equipment, &c., of cavalry in the field. Each point | 
is dealt with separately, and at the end of the extracts he has collected the author 
gives his own comments. | 

The book is worth study by officers of mounted corps. 


FORTIFICATION AND MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


Instructions for the Attack and Defence of Fortresses. (Anleitung fiir 
den Kamp um Festungen), Official. 95 pp. with two sketches. 12mo. 
Berlin, 1910. Mittler. 10d. 


These instructions have been issued to enable officers to study the principles of 
fortress warfare, and to ensure that the troops are thoroughly trained in peace in 
the duties required of them in war in the attack and defence ortresses. 

in the short introduction to the book, it is stated that commanders must alway: 
bear in mind that a spirit of bold offensive is the best guarantee for success, not onl 
in the attack, but also in the defence. 

The first portion of the “Instructions” deals with the attack of the fortress. Here 
the absolute necessity for the most intimate co-operation of all arms is mentioned 
again and again. It is pointed out that the infantry is incapable of making any 
progress or of reaching the final stages of the attack without the closest veneer’ 
of the artillery, and that, in the final stages, the assistance of the engineers alone 
will render it possible for the infantry to gain a footing in the enemy’s final 
Position, 

As regards the artillery, care is to be taken that the guns of the attack do 
not engage in battle unless they are superior in number and calibre te those of the 
enemy and have sufficient ammunition to carry on the contest. 

In the second portion of the book, which deals with the defence of fortresses ‘ 
the “Instructions” show how advanced positions are likely to play a more important 
role than hitherto. The increased range of modern guns will enable the defender 
to offer a more protracted resistance in his advanced positions, provided the latter 
are situated within effective range of his main position. 

The final decision, according to the “Instructions” is to be sought for in the 
defender’s main position, in contra-distinction to the French “Instructions” whicb 
state that, in the final stages, the troops-should retire from their main position, and 
should await the assault in a position still further back called la position de soutien. 

_ Both in the attack and in the defence the German “‘Instructions’’ deal fully 
with the latest developments of technique likely to be of special importance in fortress 
warfare, such as wireless telegraphy, airships, aeroplanes, motors, &c. 


The Amsterdam Position. (De Stelling van Amsterdam). By Van Dam 
— ap 220 pp. with one map. 8vo. Utrecht, 1910. Bruna and 
oon. -. 


This is the 2nd edition of a work which deals with the defences of Amsterdam. 
Chapter V is new. In this chapter are discussed the best methods of defending 
Amsterdam, and also the preparations for defence which should be carried out in peace. 


Siege Warfare, (La Guerra d’Assedio). By Lieut.-Col. Sachero. 
2 pp. 8vo. Turin, 1909. Olivero. 4/-. 

This study of siege waffare is an epitome of the lectures delivered by Colonel 
Sachero on this subject at the Italian Staff College. The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I is historical, and traces the development of all classes of fortification 
from the beginning of the century to the siege of Port Arthur. In Part II the 
offensive and defensive weapons used in siege warfare are discussed from a technical 
point of view. In Part III-the systematic progress of a siege is discussed clearly 
and in considerable detail. An appendix contains a useful list of the latest works on 
the subject in French, German, and Italian. 





* Part II., Section II. (Notices of Magazine Articles) is not reproduced in the 
Journal, as the Articles have already appeared in “Contents of Foreign Periodicals.” S 
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[HE EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING WAS HELD AT 
THE Roya UNitep SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, 
S.W., on Tuespay, Marco 7Tn, 1911, AT 4 P.M. 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, Sir G. H. U. Noet, K.C.B., 

K.C.M.G., (Chairman of the Council) tn the CHAIR. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Gentlemen, the Secretary will read the 
notice convening the meeting. 


THE SECRETARY (Lieutenant-Colonel A. Leetham) read 
the notice. 





ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Council has the honour to submit its report for the year 1910. 


PATRON. 
His Majesty King George V. has graciously intimated that he is pleased 
to become Patron of the Institution. 


ERoyat Visits. 

During the year the Institution was visited by His Late Majesty King 
Edward VII., His Majesty King [George V., Her Majesty The Queen, 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, His Royal Highness Prince Henry of 
Prussia, Their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden, 
His Royal Highness Prince Henry, Field Marshal His Royal Highness 
The Duke of Connaught, K,G. (President of the Institution) - Her Royal 
Highness Princess’ Henry of Battenberg, His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, Their Serene Highnesses The Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, Her Royal Highness Princess Alexander of |Teck, and Captain His 
Serene Highness Prince Alexander of Teck, G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 


CouncIL. 

The Council regret to have to record the death of Admiral Sir Charles 
Campbell K.C.M.G,, C.B., D.S.O.,)'who joined the Council of the 
Institution in 1908, 

Colonel A. W. Money, C. B, Gescel Staff, was apibiaed by the 
Artny Council to succeed Colonel J. E. Edmonds, R.E., as the War Office 
Official Member. ws 
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MEMBERS. 


The Council have pleasure in reporting that during the past year 
295° officers ‘joined the Institution. There were 131 withdrawals and 88 
deaths (of wham. 29: were life members), making: an increase of 76 on 


the year. 


The;details of members joming were. :— 

Regular Army 183 
Royal Navy 49 
Territorial Force (including yo 36 
Special Reserve bei aie 12 
Royal Marines x 22 9 
Indian and Colonial Volunteers 5 
Royal Naval Reserve 1 

295 


The total number of Members. of the Institution on Ist January was 
5,611. It, is, hoped that Members will not relax their energies’ in intro- 
ducing new Members; a pink form is placed in each: JOURNAL: with this 
special object. 

FINANCE. 

It will be seen from the Aiccounts that the year's working has given a 
balance credit of £20 7s. 6d., which must be considered as a satisfactory 
result. | Additional expenditure on the Library Catalogues, and) 
the extensive repairs which had to be carried out in the lavatories, 
considerably curtailed this Balance. The Institution received from the 
Home District Military Society at its dissolution the balance of their Funds, 
which amounted to £56 6s. 6d., and the Council desire to thank this 
Society for the donation. , 


The invested funds now amount to £16,742 4s,, which shows a 
gradual increase since 1895 (the year of transfer to the present buildings), 
when they stood at £8,761. 


Museum. 

During the past year 103 additional exhibits have been placed in the 
Museum, and the Council desire to express their thanks to the several 
donors for these valuable additions, all. of which have been duly recorded: 
and described in the Journal. 
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The number of persons who passed through the turnstile amounted to 
25,023, which includes a large number of Soldiers and Sailors, Boy Scouts 
and Boys from the Primary Schools, who were granted free admission. 
This total does not include a very considerable number of visitors who were 
introduced by members personally. At the invitation of the Council 
1,974 Petty Officers, Blue Jackets and Marines of the United States Navy, 
besides a very large number of their Officers, visited the Museum during the 
recent visit of that fleet to this country. During the Autumn the Crypt 
under the Banqueting Hall has been repainted with white Ripolin paint, 
which has had the effect of giving a considerable increase in the lighting of 
the building. 


The receipts for admissions amounted to £497 12s. 3d., being an 
increase on the previous year of £36 I7s. 3d. The sale of the Museum 


Catalogue realised £65 9s. IId., and is undoubtedly proving a source of 


income for the Institution. 


THE JOURNAL. 

Major H. A. L. H. Wade. R.A., p.s.c., General Staff Officer at 
the War Office, has been appointed to the post of Editor of the Institution 
Journal. This Officer is retiring from the Army, and will be responsible 
for the April Journal. 


The Council desire to place on record the excellent services rendered by 
Capt. H. Garbett, R.N. (retired) during the time he has held the Editor- 
ship of the Journal, which has been for the past 16 years, during [3 of 
which he was Editor and Librarian, and previous to which he was 
Assistant Editor and Librarian for two years. 


Papers on the following subjects were read and discussed, and the 
majority have appeared in the Journal. To the authors are due the best 
thanks of the Institution. 


Rear-Admiral Sir J. Borresen, K.C.V.O., Royal Norwegian Navy. 
** A New Naval Tactical System.” 


Captain Sir George Arthur, Bart. M.V.O. ‘Prince Rupert as a 
Cavalry Leader.” 


Professor C. W. C. Oma n. ‘* The Organization of Wellington’s Army .” 


Major A. R. C. Atkins, Chief Instructor Army Service Corps Training 
Gstablishment. “ Requisitions in War.” 
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Major Sir A. Bannerman, Bart., R.G. “ The Creation of the Japanese 
National Spirit.” 

Captain C. Battine. “The Proposed Changes in Cavalry Tactics.” 

Lieutenant P. T. Etherton, 39th Garhwal Rifles. ‘* Through the Heart of 
Asia.” 

The Rev. Bernard Vaughan, S.J. “The Matchless Soldier Maid.” 

The Rev. Dr. Belcher, Fellow of King’s College, University of London 
Chaplain 25th London Regiment (Cyclist Bn.). “ The American 
War of Independence with Special Reference to the Expedition from 
Canada in 1777.” 

W.H. St. John Hope, Esqre., Assistant Secretary, Society of Antiquaries 
of London. “The Strategical Aspects of English Castles.” 

The thanks of the Institution are also due to the following Officers for 
Papers and Translations from Foreign Journals contributed by them : 
Papers: Major L. H. Baldwin, Ist Bn. 8th Gurkha Rifles ; Captain 
C. W. Battine, late 15th Hussars ; Colonel C. E. de la Poer Beresford, 
Brevet-Colonel R. U. H. Buckland, R.E., A.D.C.; Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale; Captain H. R. Hayter, A.S.C.; Captain R. E. Jelley, | 
Adjutant, Hampshire (Fortress) Royal Engineers ; Captain A. H. C. 
Kearsey, D.S.O., 10th (Prince of Wales’s Own Royal) Hussars ; 
Major-General C.W. Robinson, C.B. ; Commander J. F. Ruthven, Com- 
modore of the “ Orient” Line ; Captain W. F. Weber, R.F.A. There 
were, further, three anonymous contributions, and two by the General 
Staff. Translations: L. A. B.; Lieut.-Colonel E. Gunter, late East 
Lancashire Regiment ; 2nd Lieutenant G. L. Spiers, 8th Hussars ; 
Colonel Sir E. T. Thackeray, V.C., K.C.B., late R.E., and ten 
anonymous contributions. Four Translations were further com- 
municated by the General Staff, and one by the Director of Naval 
Intelligence. 

The Institution is indebted to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, to the Army Council, the Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
and for India, and to the Civil Service Commissioners, for copies of 
various works issued by their respective Departments, and to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons for Parliamentary papers. 


The exchange of Journals with Foreign Governments, and with 
many Scientific Societies in this and other countries, has been continued. 


LiBRARY. 
The number of books added to the Library during the year was 
265, bringing the total number of volumes in the Library up to 30,182 
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Amongst the books added was a very valuable collection of coloured 
prints of Naval and Military Costumes by Gauci and Hull. 

The number of Members subscribing to the Lending Library has 
slightly decreased from 296 to 282; 3125 Books were issued from the 
Lending Library during the past year. 

Donations of books and maps have been received:from the Govern- 
ments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
The thanks of the Council have been conveyed to the several Governments 
for these donations. 

During the year all the books in the Library of the Institution have been 
renumbered and relabelled, and have all been entered up in the new Catalogue 
in the Library. Certain works of no naval or military value have been 
el minated from the Library. 


All the maps in the map room having been numbered and placed in 
drawers, the Library staff have, for the last three months, been busily 
engaged in carding them with a view to compiling a new catalogue of all the 
maps in the Royal United Service Institution. This work is necessarily 
somewhat slow, owing to the limited time it is possible to devote to it daily, 
and also to the amount of historical research required, but it is hoped that 
the new catalogue of, at any rate, the military maps may be completed by 
the end of the year. 


“Roya. Unitep Service INsTITUTION GoLD MEDAL AND 
TRENCH-GASCOIGNE PRIZES.” 


The subject of the Naval Essay for the Gold Medal and Trench- 
Gascoigne Prizes was :— 


“* How can the Colonies best help the Naval Defence! of the Empire ? ¥ 
19 Essays were submitted. 


The names of the Referees are :-— 
Admiral Sir F. G. D. Bedford, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Rear-Admiral Cecil Burney. 
Rear-Admiral C. G. F. M. Cradock, C.B., M.V.O., 


and their decision will be made known at the Anniversary Meeting. 


The Council desire to record the thanks of the Institution to these 


Officers for so kindly undertaking this laborious and difficult task. 
VOL. LV. 2L 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


The following Members retire from the Council, having completed 
three years’ service :— 


Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Vice-Admiral A. M. Field, F.R.S. 
Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.~-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 
Brigadier-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
Brigadier-General H. H. Wilson, C.B.. D.S.O. 
Colonel The Viscount Hardinge. 
Lieut.-Colonel Honble. T. F. Fremantle, V.D. 
The following are the names of the candidates nominated for the 

vacancies :— 

Royal Navy (3 vacancies). 
Adnmiral-of-the-Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Vice-Admiral A. M. Field. F.R.S.  * 

Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. 
Regular Army (4 vacancies). 
Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson. C.I.E. 
Brig.~General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O. 
Brig.-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 


Special Reserve (/] vacancy). 
Colonel F. C. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 4th Lancashire Fusiliers. 


Territorial Force (1 vacancy). 


Lieut.-Col. Hon. T. F. Fremantle, Commanding Buckinghamshire 
Bn. Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry. 


A. LEETHAM, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary, Curator and 
Chief Executive Officer. 
Whitehall, 
February, 1911. 
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TasutaR ANALYSIS OF THE STATE OF THE INSTITUTION. 
{A full analysis for each year from 1831 will be found in the Report for 1897. ] 
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Year Life Invested { No. of 
ist Jan.| ABs. | trance | (trom al| S226 | Amount | Bthepur-| voi y | Members 
Dec. | Teceived.| Fees. | sources). | ceived. } ; | Books, &c.| Library. | 3ist Dec. 
ry £ £ £ £ £ 
1831 654 ms 654 | 1,194 veh ee om 1,437 
1841 | 1,450 ant 1,643 186 6,000 243 5,850 4,243 
1851 | 1,136 181 | 1,292 66 666 34 10,150 8,188 
1861 | 2,122 | 305 | 2,899 266 | 2,846 99 11,812 3,689 
1871 | 2.455 237 | 3,677 | 538 7,748 202 15,501 3,922 
1881 | 2,893 238 | 4,967 645 | 13,670 240 19,920 4,577 
1891 | 2,640 189 | 5,004 | 464 / 21,942 153 23,845 4,204 
1892 | 2,930 605 | 9,429 |1,572 | 24,805 142 24,099 4,657 
1893 | 2,929 468 | 8,384 | 1,095 | 22,172 157 24,471 4,961 
1894 | 3,598 215 | 6,625 606 | 12,840 200 24,680 5,016 
1895 | 3,760 $53 | 7,117 921 8,761 204 25,947 5,198 
1896 | 3,802 351 | 7,225 876 8,761 245 26,161 5,347 
1897 | 3,910 401 |10,902¢ | 959 | 12,386 381 26,381 5,550 
1898 | 3,964 265 | 6,935 493 | 12,386 376 26,592 6,620 
1899 | 3,834 167 | 6,646 251 | 12,841 430 27,142 5,583 
1900 | 3,879 174 | 7,170* | 235 13,791 264 27,492 5,491 
1901 | 3,816 197 | 6,955 858 | 14,192 289 27,792 5,443 
1902 | 3,806 188 | 7,063 449 | 14,491 309 28,167 5,427 
1903 | 3,743 178 | 6,597 409 | 15,459 299 28,387 5,361 
1904 | 3,684 184 | 6,707 448 | 15,459 301 28,636 5,313 
1905 | 3,713 253 | 7,756 611 | 15,459 324 28,851 5,369 
1906 | 3,714 226 | 6,803 519 | 16,488 204 29,114 5,404 
1907 | 3,733 | 211] 6,615 | 573] 16,549 - 256 29,427 5,408 
1908 | 3,741 220 | 7,205 | 502] 16,612 213 29,667 5,420 
1909 | 3,806 312 | 7,354 789 | 16,676 167 29,917 5,535 
1910 | 3,893 269 | 7,407 573 | 16,742 326 80,182 5,611 








fA donation of stock valued at £2,323, and £1,301 realised by the letting of 
seats to view Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee Procession, are included in this amount. 
* This amount includes a donation of £500, 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, my next duty is to propose: ‘ That 
the Report, with Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read, and adopted.” 
You will hear from the Chairmen of Committees—the Library, Finance, 
Museum and General Purposes—explanations of this Report. I have 
myself only one or two remarks to make. Since the last Annual Meeting 
we have to deplore the death of our late Patron and great supporter, 
King Edward VII. ‘There has been a scheme before your Council for 
some years and has again been brought to our notice by Colonel Webb and 
Mr. John Leyland, that another building similar to the banqueting-hall 
should be built to the southward and that it should double the capacity 
of our present Museum. We want more room. If that scheme could 
be carried out, one building would be utilised as a Military Museum and 
and the other as a Naval Museum, It was proposed by these gentlemen 
that we should ask the King Edward Memorial Fund Committee whether 
they would undertake to build such a Museum, and a letter was written 
tothe Lord Mayor of London, who is the President of that Fund, making 
that suggestion. If it could be carried out it would bea splendid thing, 
As you all know, we have not Funds ourselves, but the Memorial Fund, 
if it took the scheme up, might possibly provide the money. If any gentle- 
men here can further the matter we shall be very much obliged to them. 


I will now ask General Wilson to second the motion. 
Brigadier-General H. H. Witson, CB., D.S.O.: I beg to second 
the proposal of the Chairman. 


Colonel W. A. Hitt, C. B.: Sir Gerard Noel, my Lords and 
Gentlemen. In the balance sheet and accounts of receipts and expend- 
itures which have been presented to you there are several items that are 
increased or diminished as compared with last year, as to which youmay 
like to have some explanation. You will notice that the assets are £396 
more than last year. That is satisfactory. The expense of the Library 
Catalogues has been very heavy ; but we have a very large number of 
Catalogues in stock which are gradually being sold, and we hope that the 
amount expended on this head will be eventually returned to us. The 
Reserve Fund which has been put on one side for the eventual renewal 
of the lease has been increased from £2184 IIs. I1d. to £2250 12s. Od. 
We add the interest on the investments year by year, and in the course 
of time this will produce a very large sum. The permanent investments, 
n different railway securities, etc., are all of much the same value as last 
year, with the exception of the Hull and Barnsley Railway stock which has 
gone up considerably in value. The invested funds, as you see in 
the Report, have gradually increased every year for the last eighteen 
years. The receipts from the sale of the Journal have increased by £26 
and the advertisements by £60. The opportunities of advertising in the 
Journal appear to be much appreciated by those businesses which have to 
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do with naval and military matters. The receipts from admissions to the 
Museum have increased by £37. The Home District Military Society, very 
generously, in addition to presenting us with the material of their war 
games, gave us the balance of their funds on winding up the Society, 
amounting to over £50. The theatre-lettings have produced £20 more 
than last year, The members’ annual subscriptions, you will be glad to hear, 
have increased by £98. At the end of the financial year we had a number 
of members only nine less than the highest number that have ever belonged 
to the Institution, and at the present time the number of members is the 
highest that we have ever had. (Applause.) The dividends have 
increased by about £80, but the life subscriptions were less by about £216. 
That seems a large sum; the large amount of £789 in 1909 for life sub- 
scriptions was owing to a special circular appealing to members to get new 


subscribers. 


With regard to the expenditure, the printing of the Journal shows an 
increase of £20 and the postage a considerable increase, which is easily 
accounted for by the increased number of members who have to receive 
the Journal. The purchase of books, which comes to £159 more than last 
year, includes the set of prints which is referred to in the Report. We 
purchased a very valuable set of Naval and Military Costume Prints for the 
very reasonable sum of £90, that amount was very well laid out as the prints 
are of considerable value. The temporary increase of salaries of £52 is 
balanced by a falling off of £50 in pensions and gratuities. Rates and taxes, 
continually increasing, are £17 more, but fuel and light and house expenses 
are less by £37. There is a falling-off of £96 in advertising, and £29 in 
shorthand notes. We decided not to advertise to the extent we have done in 
previous years, because, after very carefully examining the results we came to 
the conclusion that the proportionate return of the public attending the 
Museum was not justified by the amount of money that was expended in 
advertising in the various daily papers, so we have saved £96 on those two 
items and at the same time we have had an increased number of people 
attending the Museum. More officers took advantage of the Promotion 
Lectures, and whereas in former years the expenses were greater than 
the receipts, this year they nearly balance. The large diminution of £39 
in postage is owing to no special appeal having been made this year as it 
was in 1909. 

The general results we must consider satisfactory, as there is an excess 


of receipts over expenditure of £20 7s. 6d. This result is mainly owing to 
the unremitting exertions of our Secretary, Colonel Leetham. (Applause.) 


Colonel LonspALe A. HALE: Sir Gerard, my Lords, and Gentlemen: 
I have very little to say about the Library itself. The Library staff is as hard 
at work as ever it was. People, I find, do not understand Libraries. They 
think if once a Library is put into order there is no more work to be done ; 
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but the work of keeping a library up-to-date and carrying it on efficiently is 
very great indeed, and I am very glad to say we have a thoroughly 
competent staff, who | think give every satisfaction to our members. But 
there is one figure I] should like to draw attention to with regard to our 
Lending Library. This year we have lent out, simply for the subscription of 
ten shillings a year, and four books at a time—there is no cheaper library in 
the whole country—three thousand volumes, which shows that the Library 
is of some use to people other than those who live in London. There is a 
paragraph in the Report with reference to which I certainly personally 
cannot pass over without saying a few words, and that is the paragraph 
referring to the fact that this year we are losing the services of Captain 
Garbett, our Editor and Librarian. Captain Garbett is the only coadjutor 
now living who worked with me in the old building, and now that tie is about 
to be snapped. Before he came here he was one of my most valuable 
helpers as a contributor to the “ Foreign Notes,” as they were then termed. 
{ think he was the first naval contributor to those Notes. Then he came 
over here as Assistant Editor and Librarian and he had to deal with the 
Library. The state that Library was in when he took it over was something 
terrible. I was in no way responsible for its transfer, nor was Captain Garbett, 
but the whole of that Library, consisting of some thirty or forty thousand 
volumes, was carried over from the old building and dumped down, so to 
speak, here. The first thing Captain Garbett had todo was to try and 
establish some order and some arrangement amongst this vast mass of books. 
Some of us were able to help him but the responsibility lay with him; 
the groundwork and the system upon which the Library has been arranged 
rested entirely with Captain Garbett. Those of you who know libraries know 
that if you begin to put a library on a wrong basis you cannot repair it. We 
all of us ought to be very grateful to him for the admirable way in which he 
started that Library and the difficulties under which he carried it on for 
some years. (Hear, hear.) The Journal, however, is the standing testimony to 
the value of Captain Garbett’s work, None of you, perhaps, were members 
when first he took over the Editorship of the Journal. Under his careful 
supervision and the great labour that he has expended upon it, he has brought 
our Journal to its present high standard of literary periodical literature. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 am sure it will not suffer at all under our new Editor, 
but at all events our new Editor receives from Captain Garbett a legacy 
worth the proving. Though we are losing Captain Garbett's services as one 
of our regular officials, I am glad to say we do not lose him altogether. 
Captain Garbett has for about a year anda half been engaged in making a 
Catalogue of that extremely valuable and large collection of naval and 
military manuscripts which have hitherto been lying in the dust on the 
shelves. He has completed the list of the naval manuscripis, and it is, I 
believe, already in the Press, and how his eyes have stood it I donot know. 
I have tried to decipher some of them and have failed miserably. He had 
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not, however, finished the valuable military manuscripts, and the other day 
he wrote to the Council:: “ Although I cease to be your official very soon, 
would you allow me, as a labour of love, to continue my work for the 
Institution and thoroughly finish these two Catalogues >” (Applause,) 
Not only that. We have among our six thousand maps a large number 
which, strange to say, cannot be identified at all. Evidently they are of a very 
valuable character. A\ll you see of them is a little stream, named, and some 
village, and yet they may represent—for they are drawn up with the greatest 
care—some important moment in a battle of old times. Captain Garbett has 
offered to continue his services and help to identify these maps. Now, 
Gentlemen, you look, doubtless, upon Captain Garbett, R.N. as a “ jolly 
oldtar.” But I do not. I know him better. He knows every book in the 
Library, I hope there are no military historians present to take offence at 
my not mentioning them, but there is no battle from the latest war up to the 
wars of Joshua in the conquest of Canaan, about which Captain Garbett will 
not tell you exactly what you want to know and where to find all about it. 
His knowledge of such matters, | have tested it over and over again, is 
simply marvellous. The Council are going to avail themselves of Captain 
Garbett’s kindly offered services, and I feel sure that in going he will carry 
with him the best wishes for his future, not merely from the members of the 
Committee with whom he has worked so pleasantly during seventeen years, 
not merely from the Council with whom he has also worked, not merely from 
you gentlemen to whom I am speaking this afternoon, but from the whole of 
the members of the Institution who have been so much benefited by the 
valuable services, the great labour, and the great interest that our friend 
Captain Garbett has taken in the Royal United Service Institution. 
(Cheers.) 

Commander W. F. Casorne, C.B., R.N.R. (Chairman of the 
Museum and General Purposes Committee) : Sir Gerard Noel, my Lords, 
and Gentlemen: The history of the Museum for the past year has been 
one of continued progress, many valuable historical relics having been added 
to our collection, all of which have been announced in the Journal month by 
month. Owing to the exigencies of space, we are now compelled to carefully 
consider what exhibits shall be accepted or declined; and for the same 
reason we are not very keen about taking exhibits on loan, unless they are 
possessed of exceptional interest and are to be deposited for a minimum 
period of say one year. 


We have devoted a certain amount of attention to the rigging of 
ship-models, as, in the course of time, it will become increasingly difficult 
to get this description of sailor-work executed. With regard to models 
generally, if we had the separate Naval Museum advocated by the Chairman 
this afternoon, we should be in a position to show in chronological order 
vessels of various types from the earliest period down to the latest date. 
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At one time the crypt under the Banqueting Hall was not very 
attractive, but since it has been re-arranged and re-painted, the reverse must 
be said concerning it. 

The question of pecuniary legacies has not been touched upon to-day, 
but it is obvious that if we had more money we could do more work ; 
accordingly, | would, with all due diffidence, suggest that when wills are 
being made consideration should be given to the patriotic and national work 
of the Royal United Service Institution 

Members cannot have failed to notice the admirable manner in which 
our exhibits are cared for, and their state of perfect cleanliness. That is 
undoubtedly due to the zeal and attention of our enthusiastic and indefatigable 
Secretary and Curator, Lieut.-Colonel Leetham, to whom we are greatly 
indebted. But Colonel Leetham is not only an extremely valuable official, he 
is also a very generous donor to the Museum. 

Since our last annual meeting, we have lost the services of Captain 
B. E. Sargeaunt (Territorial Force), Assistant-Secretary and Assistant- 
Curator, who obtained an important Government appointment in the 
Isle of Man. He is possessed of considerable technical knowledge, and, 
while regretting his departure, it is pleasant to be able to congratulate him 
upon his advancement. Captain Sargeaunt has been succeeded by 
Lieutenant A. N. A. Pinhey (Territorial Force), who will no doubt prove to 
be a most useful official of the Institution. 

With regard to the other members of our staff and our attendants, 
I am certain that Colonel Leetham will bear me out when | say that we could 
not have a better set of men. They are exceedingly civil to everyone, 
are full of zeal, and do their work well. The Museum attendants have 
a good acquaintance with the history of the various exhibits, and, in 
consequence, are of the greatest assistance to visitors. 


It may be remembered that last year I expressed our desire to 
obtain portraits of the Sovereigns who have been Patrons of the Institution. 
and of well-known naval and military officers for this lecture theatre. 
Recently, we have been presented with a very good picture in oils of 
his late Majesty King Edward VII., the painter and donor being Mr. 
Wilfrid B. Egan. You will observe in its vicinity a portrait, by the 
same artist, of a very distinguished and much valued Member of our Council, 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Walter Kerr, whom we are all pleased to 
see here this afternoon, but, unfortunately, that particular picture is not 
our property. We still have much vacant space to be filled, and happily the 
country possesses various eminent Admirals of the Fleet, Field-Marshals, and 
other Officers of distinction, whose presentments would much adorn our walls. 

Lastly, the best thanks of the Institution are due to those who have 
generously presented pictures, relics, and other objects during the period of 
which I have been speaking. 
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Colonel W. H. M. Jackson : I fully agree with everything that has 
been said regarding the excellence of Captain Garbett, but, as a member 
who takes great interest in our Museum, I wish to express my warm 
appreciation of the manner in which it has been improved, been re-arranged 
and added to during the past few years. To our indefatigable Secretary and 
Curator, Colonel Leetham, to whom much of this is due, I think the hearty 
thanks and gratitudeof the members should be given. | feel, moreover, that 
if at any time any public recognition as to his services were brought about, it 
would be extremely welcome to us all. (Hear, hear.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Would any Member like to speak on the Motion ? 
If not, I will put the Motion to the Meeting: “ That the Report with 
Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and adopted.” 


The Motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


Glection of Auditors. 

Lieutenant G. R. Martsy, M.V.O., R.N.: Sir Gerard Noel, 
my Lords, and Gentlemen: I propose: “ That the thanks of the Meeting 
be accorded to the Auditors, Messrs. Wilde and Ferguson Davie, for their 
services, and that they be re-elected Auditors for the ensuing year at 
a fee of Twenty-five guineas.” 


Major H. Huntincton: I have much pleasure in seconding that 
proposal. 


The Motion was put and carried unanimously. 


Nominations for Vacancies on the Council. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Secretary will read the list of nominations 
for vacancies on the Council. 


The SECRETARY : The undermentioned Officers have been nominated 


for the vacancies on the Council : 


Royal Navy (3 vacancies). 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir G. H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Vice-Admiral A. M. Field, F.R.S. 
Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. 


Regular Army (4 vacancies). 


Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.I.E. 
Brig.-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O. 
Brig.-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
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Special Reserve (| vacancy). 
Colonel F. C. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 4th Battalion Lancashire 


Fusiliers. 
Territorial Force. 


Lieut-Colonel Hon T. F, Fremantle, Buckinghamshire Battalion. 


The CHAIRMAN : There being no competition I propose that these 
gentlemen be duly elected. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 
Report of Referees on the 1910 Naval Gssays. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Secretary will read the Report of the Referees 
on the 1910 Naval Essays. 


The SECRETARY: “ Weybridge, January 20th, 1911. . Sir. We 
have carefully considered the merits of the nineteen essays submitted to us 
for adjudication and are of opinion that No. 16 should be placed first ; No. 7 
second, and No. 10 third. We have experienced some difficulty in 
selecting, owing to the number of essays in which the subject is treated with 
great ability, and if it is intended to print any extra ones we suggest that 
Nos. 6, 18 and 17 are worthy of consideration. We remain Sir, Yours faith- 
fully, F. G. D. Bedford (Admiral), Cecil Burney Rear-Admiral 
Christopher Cradock (Rear-Admiral). No. 16 bears the motto, “What, 
is true is not new, what is new is not true.” The name of the officer is 
Captain P. W. Game, Royal Horse Artillery. (Applause.) No. 7 bears 
the motto, “ Divide et Impera.” The name of the officer is Lieutenant L. 
H. Hordern, R.N. No. 10 is placed third. There is no prize for No. 10. 
The name of the officer is Captain Arthur Russell Hulbert, R.N. No. 6, 
recommended for publication, is by Major W. Cyprian Bridge, p.s.c., 
late South Staffordshire Regiment. No. 18 is by Captain T. S. 
Shelford, R.N. No. 17 is by Commander M. H. Cobb, R.N. 


Colonel LoNSDALE HALE: Perhaps I may explain the mystery of a 
Horse Artillery Officer having won a naval prize by saying that he has only 
just left the Staff College and was for two years under our Vice- 
Chairman's supervision, so he has turned out something to beat the whole of 
the Navy. (Laughter and applause.) 


Admiral of the Fleet, Sir A. K. Witson, V.C, G.C.B., (First Sea 
Lord) : Sir Gerard Noel, my Lords and Gentlemen. After having heard the 
list of prize winners read out to us we may be convinced that the Referees: 
had no light task in wading through nineteen essays, most of them, as it. is 
said, very good. It must have caused the Referees considerable work and | 
have no doubt that it has been very. conscientiously performed, knowing as 
we do the men who have done it. I therefore propose that. a vote of thanks 
should be given to Admiral Sir F. G, D. Bedford, Rear-Admiral- Cecil. 
Burney and Rear Admiral C. G. F. M. Cradock. (Applause.) 
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Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. BADEN-PoweLL, K.C.B., K.C,V.O.: 
I have much pleasure in seconding the proposal. 


The Resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


Lieut.-General Sir JoHN Fryer, K.C.B. : Sir Gerard Noel, my Lords 
and Gentlemen : | regret to find myself taking the place of Vice-Admiral 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, but, with the most absolute sincerity, | beg to 
propose the following motion: “ That a vote of thanks be accorded to the 
following officers who, having served three years on the Council er having 
proceeded on a tour of service abroad, now retire :— 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Vice-Admiral A. M. Field, F.R.S, 

Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 

Brig.-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
Brig.-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O. 

Colonel Viscount Hardinge. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hon. T. F. Fremantle. 


Gentlemen, we thank you most sincerely for the work you have done on 
this Council. We old “have beens” who sit in our chairs and smoke a 
good cigar and read the Journal monthly are greatly indebted to you for the 
work youdo here. I beg you will appreciate our feelings, for they are 
absolutely sincere. When we remember this Institution, as | do, some years 
ago, when we use to walk in and find—I will not say dust all over the place 
—but looking rather dreary, with nothing to interest us, we must note what 
a great change has taken place, due to the Council, ably assisted by that most 
excellent Secretary of ours, Colonel Leetham. I firmly believe that this 
Institution will rise to the very highest point of excellence, if it has not done 
so already. Our thanks are very much due to you gentlemen for the very 
good work you are doing. 


Colonel E. Matruey, C.B.: Mr. Chairman, my Lords, and 
Gentlemen : I fully endorse every word the last speaker has said, and 1 beg 


to second the Resolution. 
The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Lieut - General H. D. Hurcninson, C.S.].: My Lords and 
Gentlemen: The last item on the menu, the savoury so to speak, is en- 
trusted to me and | have very great pleasure in asking you to give a most 
cordial vote of thanks to the Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Gerard Noel, not 
only for presiding over our proceedings this afternoon, but for filling the 
post of Chairman of the Council during the past year. We, who are 
members of the Council, who have had the privilege of working with him 
and serving under him, know he has been unfailing in his attendance, 
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industrious and energetic in every matter connected with the welfare of the 
Institution, tactful and courteous always. I ask you therefore to accord him a 
most cordial vote of thanks for his services as Chairman of the Council. 
(Applause.) 

Admiral Lorp Water Kerr, G.C.B.: I have much pleasure in 
seconding the motion, I agree with every word of General Hutchinson and 
I do not think he has said too much. 


The motion was then put and carried with acclamation. 


The CHAIRMAN: My Lords and Gentlemen: The very kind words 
spoken by General Hutchinson and Lord Walter | most thoroughly appre- 
ciate, but at the same time I feel I have not made a good Chairman. I know 
this, that, but for the support of the Council—and they have always sup- 
ported me most loyally—I should have been nowhere. The Chairmen of 
the Committees and the members of the Committees are the people of all 
others whom the members of the Institution should thank. They devote 
practically all their energies and time to their duties in the Institution. The 
Chairman, well, he is Chairman for a year, and one feels that one is merely 
taking the Chair. The work of the Institution is done by these very kind 
officers who are now sitting with me on the platform. I regret I have 
not been able—through living in the country—to have been here as much as 
I should like to have been, but ably supported on the Council, especially by the 
Committees and the Chairmen of the Committees, and last but not least, by 
our Secretary, | have wurried through, I hope satisfactorily. 

The Meeting then terminated. 
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PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Price 2/6 nett. 


The Editor invites contributions from all who are interested in 
any aspect of the problem of National Defence, and particularly 
from Officers holding His Majesty’s Commission at home and in 
the Colonies. 


The issue of this Magazine published on Feb. 15, I9I0, 
was the first number of a new Quarterly Series. 














When it was originally determined to extend the work of the 
National Defence Association by the publication of a magazine 
devoted exclusively to Defence questions, it was thought wise to issue 
it monthly for the first year or so in order to attract the attention of 
persons interested, both at home and in the British Dominions over- 
seas, more rapidly than would have been possrble in the initial stages 
with a periodical appearing only once in every three months. 

This work of publicity has now been adequately performed. 

“ National Defence” has in a little over a year attained a recog- 
nised position as a first-class periodical dealing with Naval and 
Military subjects ; it is regularly and most favourably noticed by all 
newspapers of standing both at home and abroad, and it has a wide 
and increasing circulation; therefore, they have now agreed to 
place the Magazine on a permanent basis, and with this end in view 
they have decided upon quarterly publication in 1910 and thereafter. 


Price to Annual Subscribers 10/- yearly, or! 
with postage to any part of the World, 11/4. 


Published for the NATIONAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 
BY 
HUGH REES, Ltd., 119, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Copies can be obtained of ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


This invaluable Publication is subscribed for by all the leading Clubs, Home, Indian, 
Colonial, and Territorial Messes. 

‘‘ NATIONAL DEFENCE ” is officially in the hands of ALL Secretaries and Authorities of 
the County Associations, who are the sole authorised buyers of Uniforms, Equip- 
ment and general supplies for the Territorial Army of Great Britain. 





All Applications for Advertisement Space in this Magazine should be made to— 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, (Victoria EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephones—4680 GERRARD. Telegrams—‘‘GILBERWOOD, LONDON.’’ 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
POST FREE. 


** NOTES ON PIANOS.” 


“INEXPENSIVE FURNISHINGS FOR 
COTTAGE OR FLAT. 


**WINDOW FURNISHINGS 
UP-TO-DATE.” 


‘*EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES.” 


‘““WRITING TABLES, BUREAUX 
AND BOOKCASES.” 


“BARGAINS IN CARPETS.” 
** ART OF THE SILVERSMITH.” 


** INEXPENSIVE TEA AND BREAK- 
FAST SERVICES.” 


‘DAINTY DINNER SERVICES.” 
**ARTISTIC TOILET SERVICES.” 
* RELIABLE CLOCKS:” 

* OUR COTTAGE.” 

** THE HOME COMFORTABLE.” 





Mahogany Iniaid with Satinwood 
Sheraton Style Pianoforte, iron frame, 
check action, full trichord, &C,.........0.:seseeseeeceeeee £16 10 O 


Music Seat to mateh ......cccccccccceseeee 15 O 
On the “ Times ”’ system of deferred payments with surrender 


PIANOFORTES AT 





HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
enh cal W. 





value, 12+ Per month. 
Special List of New and Second-hand 
IMMENSE REDUCTIONS. 


Prices on application. 











Telegrams: 

‘*JONESIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone 

No. 5503 GERRARD. 


BREECHES, A 


PANTALOONS, 





‘OMNE TEMPUS’ 
RUBBERLESS 
RAINPROOFS. 


(Military, Civilian, or 
Ladies’, Boys’ or Girls,’) 


BEAR AN ae 73 F 
UARANTEE. 
pe If your omne Tempus fails to 
e d 

will takeit back.” 45/ oH 
naa | ‘or pay in = sizes and 


Healthy. ‘wool and Sarertitie, 
and moreover _ the texture of 
an eer ae se-woven woollen 
tweed, not a cold, clammy linen- 
ithe fabric. Established 80 Years. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Ltd., 








65 & on Lu aia ail ehh -C. 


PATRONISED LARGELY BY 
OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 


Jones, Chalk & Dawson, 


6, SACKVILLE ST., LONDON, W. 
Cailors and Diilitary Outfitters 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE, 


ND OVERALLS A SPECIALITY 








A CENTURY OF GUNS. 


A Sketch on the Leading Types of 
Syorting and Military Small-Arms, with 
50 Illustrations of Gnns ond Rifles. 


By H. J. BLANCH. 
5 net. 5/3 sy post. 
J. BLANCH & SON, Gunsmiths, 
29, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 





LIPTONS 
QUALITY. 























BATTLE HONOURS of the BRITISH ARMY 


From Tangier, 1662 to the close of the Reign of King Edward VII. 
By C. B. NORMAN, 


Late 90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps 
(sometime Special Military Correspondent of The Times.) 


With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8v0. 15/- net: Fust out. 


This work describes succinctly all the battles which have been deemed worthy 
of emblazonment on the colours of the British Army. To each description is 
appended the present designation of the Regiments entitled to bear the honour, 
with a carefully tabulated statement showing the losses of every individual Corps. 
No similar work exists, indeed many of the “casualty returns” are now published 
for the first time. The book should be invaluable to all soldiers whether Regular 
or Territorial, and will not be without interest to the general reader whose 
thoughts at times turn to the brave men who have died for their country. 





LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS 
By Brigadier-General GEORGE G. ASTON, C.B. 
General Staff; and Brevet-Colonel Royal Marine Artillery. 
With Maps. Demy 8v0. 105. 6d. net. Fust out. 
A most valuable text-book for earnest Students of the art 


of W ar. — Wi ‘ar Office Times. 

‘“Such a book as this fills a gap in Naval and Military history, and is, with 
singular suitability, written by a brilliant officer of the Royal Marines. . . Those 
who read General Aston’s book will be much better fitted to judge the importance 
of war problems, and he has so easy a command of his subject that he makes it 
clear and interesting.” — Zhe Daily Chronicl 


JOHN MURRAY, Sr STREET, W. 














THE 


Cavalry “Journal 


Published by Authority of the Army Council, and under the direction of General 
Sir J. D. P. FRENCH, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.M. G., Colonel 19th Hussars, Inspector 


General of the Forces. assisted by Lieut- General Sir R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, 


K.C.B., K.C.V.0. 
Published Quarterly, Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


NOW READY. No. 22.—APRIL, 1911. NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


CHARGE OF THE BLACK HUSSARS, 1757 THE POONA HORSE. By Captain R.W.Grimsnaw, 
Frontispiece) (Illustrated). 


PREP: AC E By General Sir J. D. P. FRENCH, G.C.R., | CAPTAIN LEWIS EDWARD NOLAN, 15th Hussars 
K.C.M.G., Colonel’ 19th (Q.A.0.R.) | By C. R. B. BARRETT. (Illustrated). ° 


iin adie "Inspector General of the Forces. | 
CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE. By * NoTROFE.’ | souk. ee SSIAN VIEWS ON THE EMPLOY- 
AERIAL RECONN patos TAY; _ Wag. By Major NT OF CAVALRY. By Colones H. C. WYLLy, 


W A. TILNEY, 17th 
THE CAVALRY SC HOOL, SACGOR, INDIA. THE Loxpos AND WESTMINSTER LIGHT 
pert . SK VOLUNTEEKS. By Captain B. E. 
THE _CAV AL RY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT: | SARGEAUNT. (Illustrated). y Captain E 
ITS TRAINING. LEADING AND EMPLOY- | pprogrrM No, 10 
MENT IN WAR. By Lieut. Catpnel w. &. | Foe eg pt ag 5 
GREENLY, D.S.O.. p.s.c., 12th (P.W.R.) Lancers, | RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
VALRY es rot LERY FIRE AND thd mai 
CAVALRY UND | Ho see 
THE A TTACK OF ARTILLERY BY CAVALRY | Bee ROR, WAR PURPOSES. By Captain 
(MOUNTED it ans). i ).8.0. 
KILPATRICK’S RAID. By W.L. Curry Captain | SNOW-SHOES FOR HORSES. 
(Wi SPORTING NOTES. 


ist Uhio Volunteer Cavalry. (With Map). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to :—The Managing Editor at 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Rallway 
Booksellers, from 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
Teiephone Nos. 4680 & 46804 GERRARD. Telegraphic Address :—‘‘ GILBERWOOD, LoNDON.” 





















ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisements should be Pictorial if possible, and embody original 


ideas. The Manager will gladly submit ideas FREE 
of cost to Advertisers, 


You See This? 





Aim to infuse individuality in your advertisements. Whether an advertisement 
be large or small, it ought to possess some distinctive characteristic. Illustrate 
your advertisements whenever possible. While the attention is attracted the 
story is told and the impression made. 


Don’t believe the man! 





tion. 








Who says he doesn’t believe in advertising. We know aman who held that 
belief, and boasted that he never would advertise his business in any Publica- 


He never did, somebody else had to doit for him. The advertisement 


was headed ‘ By order of the Sheriff.” 


For full particulars of Official Service Publications apply to the Secretary— 


THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 


Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, LONDON, W.C. 


COPYRIGHT 








f Regd. 
Trade 
Mark 





SCIENTIFIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
WITH METAL OR CARBON 
FILAMENT LAMPS. 


An Economical 
and Efficient 
System. 














TUBOLITE ” (Tube o’ Lies) 


Send for 
Descriptive 
Leaflet and 
Price List. 


THE LINOLITE COMPANY 


"Phone: 244 Victoria. 254, VICTORIA STREET, 
Tel. Add. “Windolite, London.” WESTMINSTER. J 

















ZEISS 


SERVICE GLASS. 


Greatest Possible Illumination, 
Field of View 8°4°. Splendid Definition up tojthe ~ 
Margin. Durability in the Tropics. 


NEW 







ARTILLERY 





BOOKLET “I. 10.” POST FREE. x 6 £7 10s. 
' EE iftitted with Standard Graticule, 15/9 extra, 


CARL ZEISS (London) Ld. ot. Gre Conpon wi 


15 





























es DISFIGURE 
| HDS YOUR LAWNS 


AND WALKS. 
“CLIMAX” LAWN SAND 


Kills weeds on lawns, fertilizes the finer grasses; it has transformed 
thousands of weedy lawns. Large sample and full particulars, 1) ost free. 
28 Ibs., to dress 100 sq. yds, 6/=, 56 lbs., 11/=, 1 cwt., 20, carriage paid. 


“CLIMAX WEED KILLER 


Kills all weeds on walks and keeps them bright and clean. No. 1 tin, 1/=, 
No. 2, 2/=, No. 3, 3/6, No. 4, 6/=, carriage paid. 


‘* Reliable Garden Helps,’’ ld. post free. 
BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.,'‘Ltd., Cranmer 'St., Liverpool. 





HUET 




















Telephone: 4430 GERRARD 


Te‘egrams: 
CAPTAINCY, LONDON.’ 


HAWKES & COMPANY, LTD., 


Military and Civil Tailors and Outfitters, 
Helmet, Cap and Accoutrement Makers. 


MILICODE USED. 











ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF THE CORK PATENT HELMET 








FISHING. SHOOTING. GOLF. 


McDEVITT’S HOTEL, 


MILFORD, CO. DONEGAL. 


Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing in the river Lennon, 

and nine lakes encircling hotel, free to visitors. 16,0CO acres 

of strictly preserved shooting. First-class hotel situated in the 

midst of the most beautiful scenery, and best sporting 
district in Donegal. Golf Links adjoining. 


FOR INCLUSIVE TERMS APPLY PROPRIETOR. 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 
3 HAYMARKET PALL MALL, LONDON. 





MILITARY, CIVIL, EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT, 

AND 2 & 8 SUFFOLK STREET, 

SPORTING TAILORS. Spesie'Gammp Baipment. 
Complete Outfitters for all 





(Established ever 70 years.) 


BREECHES A SPECIALITY. 


Expeditions. 
TAXIDERMY A SPECIALITY. 
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THIS IS MORE 
THAN A FAN 


It is 


An Ozone Generator 


for rendering the air of a 
room as pure and stimulating 
as that at the seaside. Single 
sets consume from 20 watts 
upwards (portable or fixed). 
Complete Ozonair Ventilat- 
ing Systems installed. Also 
Sterilizing Plants for treating 
doubtful drinking water. 
Full particulars from :— 








Ozonair, Ltd. 


96, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Telephone No.: Victoria 12. 














Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 





vies + SOMETHING Done § 


WAS Seas 





Train Boys and Girls 


For the Empire. 





Patrons; 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 
President: 


THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, 


73,251 Children Rescued, 
9,130 now in residence. 


‘900 under Technical Training. 
' 22,614 Emigrated. 


98 are successful. 


| 300 in training for the 
| Navy é and Mercantile Marine. 


HELP URCENTLY NEEDED 
for Coronation Fund. 


Cheques payable** Dr.Barnardo’s Homes.” 

Hon, Director; Wm. Baker, M.A.,LL.B. 

Hon. Treassrer: Howard Williams, Esq. 

General Secretary: Claude Wright. 

Head Offices: 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT-WOOD’S ADVERTISING 
OFFICES, NORFOLK Houst#, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LonvON, W.U., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 

TELEPHONE No. 4680 GERRARD, 


* 














Ir. €. Carlisle, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Raior MR. bh. Greqson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. a 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
- successful in ‘past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include: 


STAFF COLLEGE 1910. 
The following were successful from us :— 


Capt. C. W. Herringham, 6th Dragoons. Capt. E. A. Bradford, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
» H.G. Pringle, Royal Field Artillery. +, 4. L. Makin, Wiltshire Regiment. 
», J.@. Dooner, Roya! Field Artillery. » G. E. Leman, North Staffordshiré Regiment. 
»  W.G.H. Salmond, Roya! Field Artillery. C. M. Gibvon, Royal [rishi Fusiliers. 
Lieut: E. Clayton, Royal Field Artillery. Lieut, Hon. M. A. Wingfield, Rifle Brigade. 
Capt. R. R. Hill, Royal Garrison Artillery Capt. S. F. Muspratt 12th Cavatry (Indian Army). 
H. ¥. L. Grant, Roya! Garrison Artillery. »  V. E. Gwyer, 10th Jats (Iridian Army). 
R. G. Troup, Roy al Marine Artillery. « »  W.S. Leslie, 31st Punjabis (Indian Army). 
» L. C. Jackson,C.M.G., Royal Engineers 
= oe wet a Li a D. 8. O., Royal West Surrey 
egim: 4 4 ° 
J: H. D. a D.5.0., Royal Warwickshire Nominations : 
Regiment. pig A. Hinde, Royal Field Artillery. 
C. E. Luard, D.S.0., Norfolk Regiment. *.M. C. Trench, Royal Field Artillery. 
G. H. Walford, Suffolk Regiment. > K.H. Kearsley, 3th Dragoon Guards, 
KE. F. Gran'-Dalton, West Yorkshire Regiment, » ©. F. Watson, 'D.S..2., Royal West Surrey 
P. A. V. Stewart, King’s Own Scottish Regiment. 
Borderers. . W. Northey, D.S.O., Durham Light Infantry. 
C. E. Lea, Worcestershire Kegiment. Capt. and Brevet Mai. Hon. R. A. Campbell, Cameron 
M. R. Walsh, Worcestershire Regiment. Highlanders. 
W. A. I. Kay, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. » K. Wigram, 2nd Gurkha Rifles (Indian Army), 


” 


STAFF COLLEGE ‘QUETTA), NOVEMBER, 1909. 
NINETEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US. 


Other Successes include: 


ARMY QUALIFYING. 
TWENTY-ONE PASSED. 
WOOLWICH (JUNE). 
TWO PASSED, 

INDIAN POLICE JUNE 
ONE PASSED. 
MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 
SEVENTEEN PASSED, 
PROMOTION, 
EIGHTY-THREE PASSED. 


WORK NOW GOING ON IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 





THE ADVFRTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED iN GILEFRT-Woon's ADVERTISING 
OFFICES, NorFOLK House, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, Loxvon, W.C., WHERK ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 
saan No, 4680 Gerrarp. 











